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EDWIN CARL ROEDDER AT SEVENTY 


In 1943, when dynamic personalities occupy the center of public in- 
terest, it is well for scholars to pay a moment’s tribute to a quiet and 
contemplative personality whose roots reach back to the Age of Bismarck 
and Victorianism and who embodies many an admirable trait associated 
with the scholarly calling. 

Dynamic personalities are at their best in their early decades when 
they battle powerfully to impose their will upon an indifferent or hostile 
world and, if they attain to three score and ten, are often but shadows of 
their former selves, extinct volcanoes whose vital essence has prematurely 
ebbed. Contemplative persons, on the other hand, rarely attain early 
triumphs. They mature slowly, for to them maturity means growth in 
knowledge and insight, and often it is not until they have passed the half- 
century mark that they first begin to harvest the products of wisdom and 
to garner their measure of fame and influence. 

Edwin Carl Roedder, who celebrates his seventieth birthday on April 
eighth of the present year, can look back upon decades of creative teaching 
and meticulous scholarship. There were no sensational ups-and-downs to 
worry and harass him. He was not plagued by early success nor em- 
bittered by any later lack of recognition of his solid achievements. His 
rise in his profession was slow but constant. His academic career led him 
from Heidelberg to Michigan, from Michigan to Wisconsin, and from 
Wisconsin to New York. Upon each of these academic centers he left an 
indelible impress and each of them recognized his worth. The University 
of Heidelberg conferred honorary citizenship upon him and the University 
of Michigan bestowed an honorary doctorate upon him. His three decades 
at the University of Wisconsin are gratefully recalled by hundreds of 
students and dozens of colleagues, and his final years as head and chairman 
of the German Department at the City College enabled him to give expres- 
sion to his talents as organizer, educator, and leader. 

Roedder’s psychic structure, his sane liberalism and unalloyed humani- 
tarianism, his lack of pompousness and his humor — not boisterous but 
subtle and good-natured — are a heritage of his native Baden. In this 
former Grand Duchy he was born on April 8, 1873. His birthplace Nie- 
derwasser lies near Triberg, in the heart of the Black Forest. There his 
father, a native of the Rhineland, was engaged in the supervision of rail- 
road construction. Because of this occupation, the family frequently 
moved from one community to another throughout Baden, Wiirttemberg, 
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and Switzerland. Roedder completed the first years of elementary school 
at Oberschefflenz, the birthplace of his mother. They must have been 
happy years, if we are to judge from the fondness with which he followed 
throughout his later life every event that occurred in this village. Its 
history, traditions, customs, superstitions, and language furnished the basis 
for his book Das Siidwestdeutsche Reichsdorf in Vergangenheit und Ge- 
genwart, which appeared in 1928, and of the volume Volkssprache und 
Wortschatz des badischen Frankenlandes, which was published by the 
Modern Language Association in 1936. Oberschefflenz remembered its 
famous son by conferring honorary citizenship upon him during the era 
of the Weimar Republic. 

In 1886 Roedder entered the Gymnasium of Tauberischofsheim and 
in 1889 he continued his secondary schooling at Bruchsal. In 1891 he was 
able to matriculate at the University of Heidelberg. His interest in the 
humanities was stimulated by famous scholars associated with this center 
of learning. He followed with unusual eagerness the lectures of Erwin 
Rohde, Kuno Fischer, Max Freiherr von Waldberg, and Adolf von Oechel- 
hauser. In the fall of 1892, Roedder emigrated to America and made his 
way to Michigan. At the University at Ann Arbor he continued his studies 
under Calvin Thomas, George A. Hench, George Hempl, Ernst Mensel, 
and Fred N. Scott. There he obtained in the course of five years the de- 
grees of A.B., M. A., and Ph. D., and there he began his teaching career 
as Assistant in German. After a brief stay at Montclair, Colorado, as in- 
structor of Modern Languages and History at Jarvis Hall Military Acade- 
my, he returned to Michigan as Instructor of German. At the turn of the 
century he received a call to the University of Wisconsin and for almost 
three decades he was associated with this mid-Western academic center as 
Instructor, Assistant Professor, Associate Professor, and Professor of Ger- 
man and as Associate Editor of the Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht. 
Through his classes there passed many promising young men and women 
who were later numbered among America’s most prominent German 
teachers and scholars. These always looked back with nostalgia to the 
happy hours with the kind and understanding older friend, who always 
had for them a tolerant smile, a pleasant word, and a helping hand. 

In the fall of 1929 Roedder was called to the College of the City of 
New York to head one of the largest and most vigorously growing de- 
partments of German. His predecessor, the popular Professor Camillo von 
Klenze, had retired in 1927 to accept an invitation to the University of 
Munich as interpreter of American culture. For two years President 
Robinson deliberated upon the choice of a worthy successor. When Ed- 
win Roedder was finally appointed, he was given a free hand in the choice 
of an expanding staff and in the organization of courses. During his four- 
teen years at City College the patriarchal system which had prevailed at 
this institution since pre-Civil War days yielded to ultra-democratic pro- 
cedures. Heads of departments, vested with practically unlimited author- 
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ity, gave way to Chairmen, elected by the members of the teaching staff 
and wielding only as much authority as they could obtain by virtue of the 
soundness of their policies as educators and administrators. Professor 
Roedder never failed to win the unanimous endorsement of his department 
in the triennial elections and his educational policies survived the closest 
scrutiny of his colleagues. 

His influence in his chosen field of German extended beyond his own 
institution. As President of the Verein deutscher Lehrer von New York 
und Umgegend, he had a hand in guiding the destinies of German teachers 
in Colleges and Secondary Schools during the present critical period in 
our profession. As reporter of the proceedings at the annual meetings of 
the Modern Language Association, he was able to call attention to various 
directions that philological research should take and his suggestions have 
often borne rich fruit. 

Philology was a passion with him. He loved to ferret out the human 
experiences encased in words and grammatical forms. He delighted in 
tracing verbal variations in different dialects and in extracting historic 
meanings from fossilized sounds. Under his creative breath, folkways in 
the process of extinction came back to life. The forgotten habits of 
thought and speech of a free imperial village of pre-Napoleonic days were 
revivified in pages that he penned. The gloom and solitude which per- 
vaded German forest-lore since the Romantic Generation of the Grimm 
Brothers was dissipated by his scholarly hand and the peasant of Southwest 
Germany was seen in a truer light in all the real situations faced from the 
cradle to the grave. 

Though philology was Roedder’s main interest, he also made sig- 
nificant contributions to literary history and these center mainly about 
the figure of Schiller. After the mid-nineteenth century adoration of 
Schiller, which reached its height about 1859, an apathetic attitude began 
to set in. By the close of the century, Schiller was a respected school 
author but hardly the revolutionary force that the Forty-Eighters knew. 
What was formerly called the Classical Period of Goethe and Schiller 
came to be designated among literary historians as the Age of Goethe. 
Scholars, whose interests extended from Storm and Stress to Romanticism, 
generally by-passed Schiller or glossed over his achievements. In Roedder, 
however, Schiller had a most ardent champion and it is probably no exag- 
geration to claim that Roedder was more influential than any other Amer- 
ican literary historian of the present century in directing attention to 
Schiller’s literary and philosophic importance and in unveiling ever new 
aspects of this poet. 

To narrate Roedder’s accomplishments as scholar is, however, at best 
but an inadequate way of circumscribing his personality — for his unique- 
ness lies in his unmodernism. In New York the rhythm of the twenty- 
first century surges about him, but he is far removed from its hysterical 
nervousness. The clash of ideologies is to him but a necessary aspect of 
an historical process and he views with calm detachment the conflict of 
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social classes and the ebb and flow of economic cycles. He does not con- 
tradict the optimist who argues that we are on the verge of Utopia nor 
does he take from the pessimist the comforting gloom that we are entering 
a new era comparable to the Dark Ages. To all propagandists of political 
and cultural panaceas he listens with patient tolerance and to all he replies 
that, whatever the future may hold in store for man, there will neverthe- 
less always be a need for guardians of eternal verities, scholars who will 
preserve the imperishable principles of truth, beauty, and goodness dis- 
covered by sages of innumerable generations, college professors who will 
inculcate in youth intellectual honesty and respect for facts. This belief 
forms his justification for his way of life, a way filled not with the shrill 
dissonances and active antics of ultra-modernism but with the harmonious 
melodies and the contemplative wisdom of ancient Athens, Classical Wei- 


mar, and idyllic Heidelberg of yesteryear. 


—So. Lirrzin, 
College of the City of New York. 











MEANING 


LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 
Yale University 


The meaning of speech forms presents various problems in the theo- 
retical study of language and in practical applications, such as language 
learning. 

The question “What is meaning?” approaches these problems at an 
awkward angle. A familiar term of popular or scholastic discourse, such 
as the term meaning, means different things in different contexts; it can 
be defined in various ways and with varying emphasis. If we start from 
the familiar term and try to define it, we are led into pseudo-problems 
and fruitless debates. An instance of this may be seen in the arid discus- 
sions of the term sentence which are summarized in Ries’s book Was ist 
ein Satz? (second edition, Prague, 1931). 

Experience shows that it is not profitable to begin the study of a sub- 
ject by trying to define the popular or technical terms that are connected 
with it. It is much better simply to examine the object of one’s curiosity 
and then, when one comes across some feature which seems to deserve a 
name, to assign to this feature a familiar term which seems roughly to fit 
the case. Or else, we may prefer to invent some new word to name the 


feature we have seen. 
Suppose that some intelligent observer came to us from another 
lanet, where vocal language was unknown. This observer would see that 
men differed from animals, among other things, by constant and minutely 
adjusted cooperation and division of labor, and by a cumulative system 
of adaptations, which enabled them to avoid the errors and to adopt the 
successful actions of earlier persons. He would see also that during our 
various activities we made chattering noises with our mouths. In time, 
he would learn to distinguish the different noises and to see that certain 
noises were connected with certain types of things and events; for in- 
stance, he would observe that a person who had been out of doors might 
say It’s raining and that then another person, who had not been out of 
doors and had not seen the rain, would adjust his actions to the condition 
of rainfall. Or he would observe that when one person said Shut the door, 
another would usually go and shut the door. After a time, the observer 
would even see the point of such utterances as It was raining yesterday 
afternoon and It looks like rain and I’m going to shut the door. Finally, 
he would learn to recognize recurrent parts of utterances, and to see that 
words like shut, door, apple occurred in speeches that were connected 
with acts of shutting something and objects of certain definite types. 
Now when our observer went back to his planet and made his report 
about us, he would need, in whatever system of communication was there 
in use, a general term to cover the objects and events which are typically 
connected with any one terrestrial speech form. The actual student of 
language, to return to him, faces the same necessity, and, if he does not 
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want to coin a new term, he will naturally choose the traditional term 
meaning. He will say that every speech form is connected with certain 
typical features in the situation of the speaker and with certain typical 
actions of the hearer. He will make some such definition as this: The 
features of situation and action which are common to all utterances of a 
speech form are the meaning of that speech form. 

This definition (or rather, this way of looking at the matter) sets off 
a great many problems. What is the “meaning” of words like but, if, be- 
cause? How about a speaker who starts talking about apples when he has 
not seen any apples for a long time? What are the situations which prompt 
people to talk about centaurs or unicorns? One can easily avoid these 
and many similar problems if one adopts the popular (mentalistic) view 
and says that speech forms reflect unobservable, non-physical events in 
the minds of speakers and hearers: for every speech form that is uttered, 
one need only then claim the occurrence of a corresponding mental event. 
If, on the contrary, these general problems of meaning are to be studied, 
they will concern physiology, psychology, and sociology rather than 
linguistics alone. 

In language, forms cannot be separated from their meanings. It would 
be uninteresting and perhaps not very profitable to study the mere sound 
of a language without any consideration of meaning. Even in laboratory 
phonetics one specifies what word or what part of a word is being 
analyzed. In studying a language, we can single out the relevant features 
of sound only if we know something about the meaning. This appears 
plainly when one confronts an unfamiliar language. An observer who first 
hears the Chippewa of Wisconsin or Michigan will note down such forms 
as [gi:zik, gi:Sik, ki:zik, ki:Sik], and he will not know whether he has 
recorded one, two, three, or four different words. Only when he learns 
that all four indifferently mean ‘sky’ and when he finds similar variations 
for other unit meanings, will he realize that these variations are not sig- 
nificant. On the other hand, the difference between the final consonants 
of such forms as [ki:Sik] and [ki:sikk] will perhaps at first escape the 
observer or seem to him to be trifling or irrelevant, until he realizes that 
this difference goes hand in hand with a gross difference of meaning, since 
only the forms with a shorter and weaker final consonant mean ‘sky’, 
while the others mean ‘cedar’. It is only the differences of meaning which 
decide that most of the inevitable variations of sound are irrelevant and 
only certain ones play a part in communication. In short, the significant 
features of sound (the phonemes) of a language are, of course, those 
which involve a difference of meaning. 

There is scarcely any limit to the varieties of meaning, but the sig- 
nificant features of sound in any one language are never more than a few 
dozen. It is the very nature of language that the infinite, flowing, and 
unexplored variety of things and happenings is represented (imperfectly, 
of course) by combinations of a few dozen recognizable elements of 
sound. It results from this that language is abstract: if a thing has certain 
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characteristics we call it an apple and let it go at that. Every apple has a 
color, but we need not bother to include the color in our signal. If the 
color interests us, we can speak of a red apple, but to describe the par- 
ticular apple in full detail might take many hours. On the other hand, 
the forms of language are arbitrary: if we insert the sound [m] and say 
ample, we have an entirely different signal, just as in Ojibwa [ki:Sik] 
‘sky’ and [ki:sikk] ‘cedar’ have nothing to do with each other. The forms 
of a language are simple in structure, consisting of sequences of a few 
dozen phonemes, but the meanrfigs are complex, because they include 
everything in the life of the speakers. 

It follows from this that in all study of language we must start from 
forms and not from meanings. For instance, our school grammars give 
such definitions as these: “A noun is the name of a person, place, or 
thing”; “An adjective is a word which describes or limits a substantive”; 
“A verb is a word which can assert something (usually an action) con- 
cerning a person, place, or thing.” The interpretation or application of 
statements like these would lead to disputes even in a college of meta- 
physicians; they can only baffle and confuse the pupils and this, indeed, 
may account for many people’s dislike and fear of statements about lan- 
guage. If we said, for instance, that a noun is any word which can be 
preceded by the word the to form a unit phrase, we should have a usable 
criterion which would offer only slight difficulty in the case of names 
(the Tom I know). 

In short, it is easy to describe, classify, and arrange the forms of a 
language, but even if we commanded the entire range of present-day 
knowledge, we should still be unable to describe, classify, or arrange the 
meanings which are expressed by these forms. Take for instance the di- 
rectory of a city with many thousands of inhabitants: there is no dispute 
about its arrangement and we can all use it with ease because the names are 
listed alphabetically, according to their form, but this would not be the 
case if we tried to arrange the directory by meaning — that is, according 
to features of the inhabitants, such as stature, age, wealth, or intelligence. 

To earlier students, language appeared to have a third aspect, inter- 
mediate between form and meaning; this aspect was usually called func- 
tion. Thus, a word like apple not only meant a certain kind of fruit, but 
also functioned as a noun, serving as the subject of verbs, as the object 
of prepositions and transitive verbs, and so on. Careful study, however, 
showed that features like these are a part of the form; they are the formal 
features which come into being when two or more forms are combined 
in a larger form. Thus, the word apple enters into phrases with preceding 
adjectives and, except for certain very special expressions, is always so 
preceded (an apple, the apple); the phrases so formed enter into larger 
phrases with following finite verb expressions (the apple tastes sour); 
the word apple is matched by a plural form apples; and so on. A form’s 
privilege of occurring in any one position is a function of that form, and 
all its various functions together make up its function. In sum, the func- 
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tion of a speech form consists merely of formal features which appear 
when it serves as part of a more inclusive form. 

It is very difficult to state the meaning of a word or form, because 
the things and happenings in the world are many and varied and also be- 
cause different languages classify them in different ways. If we have a 
complete botanical description and classification of all the plants of a 
region, we can define every plant name used by the speakers of this region; 
after each name we shall list the species (one or more) which it designates, 
and when any one species is called by more than one name we can use 
notes and cross-references. But when we come to expressions for states 
of a person, such as sad, happy, jolly, merry or for types of friendship 
and affection between persons, there is no system of hard and fast de- 
scriptions and classifications by which we could register the meanings so 
that everyone would interpret our report in a uniform way, as was the 
case with our plant names. In such matters we should have to wait for 
manuals of physiology and sociology that would read as unambiguously 
as do our present manuals of botany. 

This lack of a fixed scale or standard troubles us especially when we 
try to state the meaning of the very commonest types of expression in a 
language. H. W. Nagl, describing his native Austrian dialect (Da Roanad, 
Vienna, 1886), takes nine pages of fine print to tell the meaning of the 
adverb halt. Thus, a teacher of French, Spanish, or German may spend 
hours explaining the meaning of the subjunctive mode. Since we have no 
clear terms for stating such things, the time will usually be wasted, except 
for the examples which are presented in the course of the attempted ex- 
planation. Recognizing this, the late M. J. Andrade, an excellent teacher, 
used to present the Spanish subjunctive by simply having his pupils memo- 
rize a dozen or so of typical sentences. Until some new branch of science 
furnishes a scale of measurement for discourse about topics like these, the 
work of stating such meanings will have to be done by examples rather 
than by explicit definition. This is one of the features which lend great 
value to minute and leisurely studies of a dialect, with plentiful citation, 
such as our teacher Roedder’s Volkssprache und Wortschatz (New York, 
1936). There are few such studies, even for familiar languages. 

It is difficult to state the meaning of the speech forms of a language 
which one knows; it is even more difficult to find out the meaning of 
speech forms in an unfamiliar language. The demand for full and exact 
statements of meaning in descriptions of exotic languages is certainly justi- 
fied, but it can be fulfilled only in the rare cases where the investigator 
has, after years of association, acquired something like the mastery of a 
native. In the ordinary case, one can furnish only a very rough indication, 
with here and there a distinction or a clarifying restriction which one has 
been lucky enough to observe. Similarly in ancient languages, one may be 
lucky enough, through careful study of texts, to discover one or another 
clear-cut feature of meaning. It may be questioned whether any present- 
day scholar is ever satisfied with his understanding of any one page, say, 
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of Middle High German. It is an unfortunate fashion which leads to the 
writing of essays and dissertations on “semantic fields” of the most difficult 
and abstract sort in older languages; if one were to take concrete fields, 
such as names of plants or of household utensils or terms for cutting and 
carving, the difficulty would be less, but would appear more plainly. 

In language teaching the difficulty of describing meanings makes a 

reat deal of trouble. By tradition we assign a meaning, in the shape of 
a brief English definition, to each foreign word; then, whenever the for- 
eign language does not agree with our grammatical rules and our defini- 
tions, we say that it has an “idiom”. This plan works (to be sure, very 
poorly) because the languages usually taught resemble English quite 
closely both in cultural background and in the general grammatical struc- 
ture which they inherit in common. Even here, however, the plan breaks 
down as soon as we pay close attention to almost any one form. Prokosch 
used to point out that the German noun Tisch, apart from the matter of 
gender, differed from English table in never being applied to such things 
as a table of statistics. In fact, everything in a language is “idiom” and, 
strictly speaking, this term would have to be applied to every form of 
the foreign language. 

A clever and linguistically sensitive teacher who used the dictionaries 
and disposed of many apt examples, could compose a brief essay to de- 
scribe the meaning of each foreign form — even of such elusive words as 
the German adverb particles (ja, doch, zwar, noch, schon, erst, eben, denn, 
and so on) — and a very gifted pupil might conceivably remember and 
apply all this doctrine. One could imagine a very interesting text book 
which presented such discussions for a thousand or so of the commonest 
words of a foreign language. It seems likely, however, that even when 
teachers go pretty far in this direction, the pupils profit by the examples 
that accompany the explanation, rather than by the explanation itself. 
Moreover, now that war conditions are forcing some of us to give instruc- 
tion at a very rapid pace and in more distant languages, it seems to be 
getting clearer and clearer that the activity which far exceeds all others 
as to economy of time and as to sureness of results is hearing and trying 
to speak. If this is confirmed, then obviously any explanation, including 
explanation of meanings, that is presented in English, is given at a great 
cost, and should perhaps be confined to brief printed form in the text book 
and never allowed to take up the precious classroom moments when the 
pupil might be hearing the foreign language. 

Even so, the management of meanings is bound to give trouble. We 
acquire our native language by hearing and speaking in a myriad of real 
situations. The things and happenings of which one speaks are not present 
in the classroom. Some beginners’ books (including my German one) try 
to meet this difficulty by introducing a great deal of talk about classroom 
situations, but this is too narrow and uninteresting a range. One thing is 
certain: the traditional fables, stories, and anecdotes, silly in content (but 
often literary or stilted in expression) serve very poorly, especially because 
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they introduce vocabulary in the wrong order. I once used a German 
beginner’s book which, on one of the first pages, contained the absurd 
sentence Die Katze verzehrte die Maus — when the pupils had not met the 
words essen and fressen. This presentation distorts and in the end confuses 
the learner’s reception of meaning. One may suspect that the use of 
simple or silly content in inconsiderate form arose through a mistaken 
adoption of materials from early reading books for native children. 
Perhaps the greatest problem of foreign language teaching (along- 
side, to be sure, of the phonetic problem) will turn out to be one which 
we have never placed in this rank: the problem of talking, with controlled 
vocabulary, in the classroom, about all the topics that the student is to 
master, and of doing this in such a way that the meaning appears not in 
the shape of English expressions, but in the actual situation of the learner. 
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THE CASE OF THE SKALD KORMAK 


Lee M. Ho.Lianper 
University of Texas 


That vigorous and most unconventional Norwegian poet and thinker, 
Hans Kinck, not so very long ago wrote some essays, afterwards collected 
in a book,! in which he tried to show that in a number of instances the 
authors of the great Icelandic sagas either did not understand the char- 
acters they were dealing with; or else did not care, or dare, to offer their 
public subtleties they were incapable of comprehending. Standing on his 
privilege as a poet, and not being over-particular as to the accuracy of 
details — which he leaves to ‘the learned’, he re-draws several well-known 
saga characters, rescuing some (in the Lessingian sense) at the expense of 
others, Thus in the Njals saga, Hallgerth and Kari go up in our estimation, 
Gunnar and Skarphethin, down — all through a sovereign reinterpretation 
of a text that has been accessible to generations of students and readers. 

Here, one says, is a sport that seems infinitely promising of entertain- 
ment — a revaluation of values that takes one’s breath away, when such a 
famous and resplendent hero as the chivalric Gunnar thus turns out to be 
a schoolboy idol, in fact, a stodgy philistine, and his wife Hallgerth, that 
cold-hearted beauty with decidedly criminal instincts, shines forth instead 
as a kind of Hedda Gabler, fascinating, more sinned against than sinning. 


To be sure, from Euripides down to O’Neill, poets have freely exer- 
cised their god-given privilege of re-interpreting the characters of myth 
and history. Philologists, however, though they frequently ride hobbies, 
are forbidden the soaring flight of the imagination in such matters: like 
leaden heels their ‘sources’ hold them earth-bound, and they ruin their 
already myopic eyes, scanning such things as ‘variant readings’ and ‘paral- 
lels’. But if plodding, their gait thereby at least becomes steady. They 
rarely lose the ground from under their feet — which poets may! Quid 
docebit fabula. 

Remarkable among the classic sagas of Iceland for the sentimental love 
theme running through it, in an age notably robust, clear-eyed, unsenti- 
mental, is that of Kormak the skald. What sticks in the memory of the 
casual reader of this narrative — and which will have to do here as a thumb- 
nail sketch — is the hero’s falling irretrievably in love at first sight, and 
remaining so until death, while at the same time strangely unable to bring 
himself to accomplish union with the object of his love, whether in mar- 
riage or otherwise, even when circumstances are favorable and the woman 
is willing enough; though he steadily covets her and makes life miserable 
for the two husbands she weds successively, by his constant importunate 
visits and attentions to her. What can be the explanation of a behavior 
so greatly at variance with one of the primal instincts of man? 


1 Mange Slags Kunst, 1921. 
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The saga says in plain words that it was due to a spell wrought on 
him by a sorceress in retaliation for Kormak’s slaying her two sons (who 
had waylaid him) and, on top of that, banishing her from the district — 
cause enough, it would seem! 

But the modern critical mind hankers after some other, ‘more natural’, 
explanation than witchcraft for the teasing problem of Kormak’s strange 


behavior. 

Thus, scanning the words of the saga carefully, a cynical conclusion 
might seem indicated, viz. that Kormak became disgusted at the family 
dickering about the dowry to be given Steingerth by her poorish (?), 
or at any rate, socially inferior, relatives, and impulsively backed out of 
the whole business.?, When she asks him to bring his irregular and feud- 
provoking wooing of her to a head he seems to overcome his dislike for 
her folks and makes it ‘regular’ by formally asking Steingerth in marriage 
of her father. “She was betrothed to him and the marriage day agreed 
upon, and things went on peacefully for a time. Then there were negotia- 
tions between the two parties [concerning the dowry], and there arose 
some differences about the disposition of property; and strange to say, no 
sooner was the wedding day arranged for than Kormak was not so keen 
about the whole matter. That was because Thorveig [a witch] had cast 
a spell [on them] that they should not be able to enjoy each other’s love 
(chap. 6).” And such a cynical view might seem to gain support from 
the fact that Kormak’s widowed mother Dalla, proudly conscious of her 
high social position, had warned her headstrong and love-struck son that 
Steingerth was his inferior.’ 

However, looked at still more closely this explanation, though cynical 
on the face of it, in reality is sentimentally squeamish, and falls down in 
the light of our knowledge of the social conventions and views then ob- 
taining. No old Icelander would have boggled at the massive realities of 
life in this fashion: the best of them haggled about the dowry; just as 
many were shrewd traders who kaew how to drive a hard bargain. More- 
over, there is not necessarily a causal connection between the two sen- 
tences above set off by italics — certainly not in the mind of the author, 
as the concluding sentence about Thorveig’s witchcraft shows. But even 
if there were such a causal relation implied this would not explain the 
peculiar scene in the cotter’s hut on Kormak’s return from his first journey 
abroad (chap. XXIX). His ship lands in the Midfirth close to his own 
home in the north of Iceland. In the bare and angular prose of the saga: 


2 This seems the view held by the latest editor, Einar Ol. Sveinsson, ed. LXXXI: 
Kormak the singer, who had set so poetically phantastic a value on the woman of his 
desire, (stanzas 7,8) broods at home over the incompatibility of sordid reality and his 
dreams. 

3 At least so I interpret her words kvad mannamun mikinn chap. 3. Cf. Fritzner, 
Ordbog s.v. sub munr 7. — Certainly, Steingerth’s people are not among the ‘families’. 
Hence Paaske’s surmise (Norges og Islands Litteratur indtil utgangen av Middelalderen 
=vol. I of Norsk Litteratur Historie p. 202) ‘that he couldn’t get her’ is gratuitous. 
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“they saw a woman riding up on land.* Kormak recognized Steingerth 
and had a boat lowered, and rowed to land. He left the boat quickly and 
got himself a horse and rode to meet Steingerth. And when they meet, 
Kormak leaps from horseback and lifts her out of the saddle and sets her 
down beside him. The horses strayed away from them. The day was 
drawing to an end and darkness coming on. Steingerth said: “It is time 
to look for our horses.” He said it would be an easy matter [to find them]. 
He looked about and did not see the horses anywhere, but they had 
straggled in the bed of a creek not far from where they had been sitting. 
Now night came on, so they took to walking and came to a small farm. 
They were taken in there and given such hospitality as they needed. 
During the night, each lay on his side of a wooden partition. And, in- 
stead of taking his own, Kormak in this situation, tossing about before 
going to sleep, addresses four stanzas to his hotly beloved and (so far as 
we can discover) complaisant old sweetheart in which he beautifully ex- 
presses his longing to rest at her side. 

Next morning as he prepares to leave he offers Steingerth a ring. 
“The devil take you and your ring,” she fires up at him. Did he “forget 
that his inamorata has not only a soul but also — a body?” as another 
writer * delicately puts it. And they part in a dudgeon; which, however, 
does not prevent the strange lover from soon renewing his attentions to 
her in the very presence of her husband! 

How different is this behavior from that of Kormak’s double in all 
other respects, the skald Hallfred ® who likewise had not wished to tie 
himself down by marriage to his Kolfinna, who then, like Steingerth, is 
married off double quick to another man. But when Hallfred, after a suc- 
cessful life of adventure in Scandinavia, returns to Iceland and finds Kol- 
finna on the highlands unprotected in her chalet, without the least hesita- 
tion he makes free of her love, to be sure without any opposition either 
on her part. In all respects this episode (with its stanzas) closely parallels 
the one of Kormaks saga; though, for all his hesitations, Kormak’s love 
seems more primitive, violent, ungovernable than Hallfred’s, and less like 


a literary motif. 

Let us look at another explanation, of a nature similar to the one just 
given. We may fancy that the poet in Kormak rebelled at the thought of 
‘the prose of marriage’ and withdrew, fearing lest his erotic illusion of the 
woman whom he loved, and rated phantastically high, be shattered by the 


4 The atmosphere of Iceland is at times of marvellous transparency. Admitted. 
Yet there is, to be sure, something strange and unreal about this scene; seein when 
we learn that her husband’s farm was in Svinadal, some 50 km. in an airline, and ever 
so much longer by travel, from the Midfirth. What could she have been doing there 
by herself? 

5 Gudmundur Finnbogason, Skirnir 1907, 80. Of course any thought of Platonic 
love in that rude, frank age is preposterous. 

6 Hallfredar saga, chaps. 3, 4. — The similarities between the two sagas are too 
patent to admit of any doubt as to a connection though it is difficult to be specific. 
Undoubtedly, though, Kormaks saga is the older, in style and in spirit. 
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harsh realities of conjugal life.”. However, this explanation, Victorian at 
best, will not hold water long, either. Poets did not in those times regard 
themselves as raised on a pedestal and set apart from ordinary mortals. 
That is a stupid romantic modern notion. Gifted skalds like Egil, Sigvat, 
Arnér were on the contrary securely married, scores of others were 
farmers, traders, warriors, without their feeling a clash between their 
breadwinning occupations and their skaldship. Also an ‘ideal of woman- 
hood’ had not dawned as yet on those remote shores. It remained for the 
Age of Chivalry to create. There are, to be sure, faint reflection of it in 
the North in such sagas as the Laxdcela; and the Riddara sogur of the 13th 
century, translated from French sources, naturally are full of it; but our 
saga unquestionably is compositionally one of the oldest, not yet touched 
in the least by that fashion. 

Let us go to the other extreme and tentatively offer the grossest ex- 
planation at our disposal, viz. (physical) impotence.* However, this may 
be safely ruled out by the violent outbursts of Kormak’s passion and 
jealousy. Thus (chap. 24) we are told that in the presence of her second 
husband, by no means a negligible quantity, he snatches Steingerth up 
repeatedly to kiss her, both deliberately (heldr dhrappaliga) and in a 
frenzy of desire. For another matter, we shall probably not be interpreting 
too much into stanzas 5 and 6 when we surmise that he had had some little 
experience with women before meeting Steingerth; even though he may 
not have been a regular Don Juan like the handsome Ingolf whom all 
women ran after.® Still further: the old Icelanders were notably quick 
to preceive and rail at shortcomings and failings of neighbors, and espe- 
cially, enemies, and would not have been slow to taunt him, or at least 
hint at any disability — if any had been detected. But on the contrary: 
when Steingerth’s second husband and his brother wish to cure Steingerth 
of her latent love for Kormak they impute to him the composition of a 
most obscene stanza;'° which certainly forbids the assumption of such a 
suspicion on their part. 

Or — a fourth suggestion — is Kormak the constitutional hesitator, a 
kind of Old Icelandic Grillparzer, one who is afraid of life and cannot 
screw up his courage to the stricking point to wed — or violate — his 
Kathi, and so drags out a painful and somewhat ridiculous existence in her 
aura? Hardly. For that, Kormak is too much of a d’ Artagnan in all other 
respects, — not at all an effete esthete but a ruthless, hard-handed, quarrel- 
seeking fighter who does not hesitate to maim and kill his opponents. He 
is described as big and strong, dhlauparmadr i skapi, of impetuous, un- 
governable temperament (chap. 2), a forzmadr. 

Strange that no one has hit on a Freudian complex, a mother-tie. But 
even that desperate explanation fails to meet the facts of the case: Kormak 


7 Sveinsson, loc. cit. ibid. 

8 Suggested by Strombeck, Sejd, (1935) p.77. 
® Hallfredar saga, chap. 2. 

10 No. 64, chap. 20. 
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does not get along any too well with his mother whom, by the way, he 
resembles in appearance and probably, in temperament. And besides, as 
hinted above, he is not unacquainted with womankind! 

We may disregard the suggestion that Kormak was merely a Pech- 
vogel, an unlucky dog; also, any notion that he was an Ulrich von 
Lichtenstein, the half-crazy, half-clownish genius among the Minnesingers 
who led the fashionable deification of women ad absurdum by his antics. 

Finally, then, let us come to grips with Kinck’s explanation with 
which I began. The gist of it is that Kormak’s love is a matter of ‘litera- 
ture’, rather than of life. I quote: “The hero is vehement in his passionate 
desire; but he weakens and shrinks before accomplishing it. There is some- 
thing literary, something faded about his love. In human terms, that is to 
say, it lacks sufficient fire. His is the case of a poet who objectivizes his 
love when he composes verses dedicated to the woman he loves. From 
being the woman he loves, she subtly changes, between the lines of his 
labored skaldic stanzas, into the concept to which poems are indited; that 
is, She becomes the artists’ model. That is the central point in this love 
affair — it is the tragedy of the genius and the man.” ” 

This is rather abstract language. It seems to me that Kinck (who 
happened to be a great student of Italian literature) could have expressed 
himself more succinctly, as well as more clearly and drastically, by sug- 
gesting that it is the case of Dante and his Beatrice; that Kormak loves an 
ideal, not a woman of flesh and blood, and never dreams of actually pos- 
sessing this ethereal figment. 

Now this is an interesting and engaging theory. But, as intimated in 
the beginning, unfortunately it does not fit the facts. To begin with the 
Beatrice part: it is stretching facts considerably to imply that Kormak 
regards Steingerth as anything like an angelic vision; which, by the way, 
she is far from being, showing, rather, a streak of coarseness in her nature. 
He isn’t one bit bashful at their first meeting. And on the day after, as 
both are performing their morning toilet and she is combing her beautiful 
hair, he asks her for her comb to straighten his own curly dark locks; 
which she does (chap. 3): for Old Icelandic conditions a very familiar 
bold move for both. Later, one day when her father had locked her up 
in a storehouse to keep Kormak from her, he breaks down the door and 
sits with her all day long, making love to her (chap. 5). When he hears 
that she is hurriedly betrothed to Bersi (her first husband) and is being 
taken to the bridegroom’s home, he starts up in a furious fit of jealousy, 
knocks down the messenger, and ruins his horse trying to catch up with 
the company (chap. 8). Thereafter Kormak engages in single combat 

11 Mohr, Der Skalde Kormak, Island (Viertaljahrsschrift) 1935, 8. 

12 Joc. cit. p.76: Helten er heftig i sin attraa. Men han visner foran besiddelsen. 
Der er noget litterzrt, noget slitt ved hans kjzrlighet. Menneskelig talt, er den altsaa 
ikke brendende nok. Det er en skald, som setter sin kjzrlighet ut av sig i kvad til 
hende. Fra elsket person glir hun mellem linjerne i hans kunstlede draatkved tl at 


bli den besungne gyjenstand, til model. Deri ligger det centrale i dette elskovsforhold, 
som er tragedien om geniet og mennesket. 
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with this redoubtable fighter, with inconclusive results (chap. 12). All 
this does not look like ‘literature’, like Kormak treating Steingerth as his 
literary ‘model’, and alone should dispose of Kinck’s whole contention. 
Still further, his love does not show any signs of waning — as long as he 
lives. I have already referred to his snatching her up and kissing her after 
she is married to her second husband. Later, he risks his life rescuing her 
from bad vikings (chap. 26),'* and in the end dies on a foraging expedition 
with the name of Steingerth on his lips (stanzas 82, 85). 

So we are finally thrown back on the saga’s own explanation, viz. that 
it was witchcraft. And why not? Once we turn our backs to the view 
held in the zoth century by a tiny fraction of mankind, that we live in an 
universe held together by physical laws, and see it again by the dim light 
of the superstitious, witchcraft-soaked early 13th century — that in which 
the saga was composed — this explanation is robustly plausible. It was so 
to the author. 

It is now generally held ** that many, if not most, elements of super- 
naturalism were added to the simple framework of the folk-tale, or be- 
ginning saga, by their authors (or final redactors), who thus paid tribute 
to the prevailing taste of the age; for it is well known that the 13th cen- 
tury, in which most sagas were put to parchment, was precisely the period 
when superstitions thrived most luxuriantly in all lands of Western Europe. 
Certainly there can be no doubt that many supernatural elements in the 
sagas are adventitious. At the same time, and this cannot be said with too 
much emphasis, much of this element just as unquestionably seems to have 
grown out of old heathen roots and NB. frequently is, indeed, part and 
parcel of the very substance of the saga, intimately associated with the plot. 

Thus it would seem that Kormak’s inexplicable vacillation, however 
caused, is as fundamental to his saga as the ghost to Hamlet, Mephisto to 
Faust, the love potion to Tristan, the quasi-profundities of literary psy- 
chologists notwithstanding. In other words, magic is to the medieval mind 
the sufficient and tangible cause around which the fable was built. Look- 
ing about the world of the saga for incidents involving the supernatural 
as central motif, we think immediately of the Vatnsdela saga, where the 
prophecy to the Finnish woman is inseparable from the fate of the family 
in Iceland; of the Grettis saga, where the struggle with Glam and the 
fiend’s subsequent curse on the hero, is the very nodus of the story;* of 
the Egils saga where the magic powers of men and women have a decisive 
effect on the course of events.?° 

Now it is safe to assume that in every case of supernatural causation 
we shall find it coupled with, or shall we say, actuated by, the power of 

13 To be sure, the Norwegian episodes as well as the whole latter part have been 


impugned most violently by Vigfusson, Origenes II, 316 as ‘scimble-scamble stuff’; 


but cf. Sveinsson, Ed. XCVI. 
14 Cf. Liestél, The Origin of the Icelandic Family Saga, chap. 6 passim. 
15 Cf, Gudni Jonsson, edition (1936), XII, and note 1. 
16 Cf, my remarks, Acta Phil. Scand. XI, 308. 
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suggestion; which thus provides us with still another, and to me acceptable, 
cue to Kormak’s behavior. The psychologist *” is of course entirely famil- 
iar with the phenomenon; the ethnologist ** can point to such extraordi- 
nary manifestations as the many well attested cases among primitives of 
thanatomania, i. e. “the suggestibility leading to death persons who think 
they are doomed;” to which (I surmise) also many cases of ‘fey’ness in 
Germanic antiquity are referable. 

Probably even the most intelligent Norsemen of the Middle Ages are 
at least afraid of witchcraft, even though they might not use it or directly 
believe in it. There is a dignified agnosticism perceptible in the attitude 
of many Icelandic chieftains in the interpretation of occurrences ostensibly 
due to witchcraft. 

Take the case of the proud and noble Ingimund, progenitor of the 
lordly race of Vatnsdal. At the séance which a Finnish woman is giving 
at the estate of his fosterfather in Norway she approaches Ingimund un- 
bidden and predicts that he will ultimately emigrate to Iceland; which is 
altogether against his own inclination and interests. As a proud chief he 
resents it that his fate should as he expresses it ‘lie under the tongue-roots 
of Finns’. Nevertheless her words evidently sink deep into his imagination; 
and the impression is reinforced by other friends settling there, by the 
words of his father, and by the advice of his King. Until at last he yields, 
and announces his intention of setting out for Iceland, protesting that it is 
more because of Fate and the compelling force of ‘strong powers’ — a 
euphemism for magic — than because he himself wants to."* In modern 
parlance, though a strong personality he succumbs to ‘suggestion’.”° 

It will be the same with Kormak. To anticipate, we shall see that 
while professing to scorn magic he succumbs to its suggestion. 

Let me say, in passing, that certain kinds of magic were in good odor 
in the old North; especially if it was ‘white magic’ and exerted in favor 
of the persons for whom our sympathy has been won; whilst ‘black 
magic’, especially if employed against the hero, is frowned upon and re- 
garded as ill befitting honorable men.” 

In our saga, Kormak meets with magic first, and most fatally, in the 
witch Thorveig who speaks the curse that is to destroy his happiness for- 
ever. At the time, he refuses to believe in her power: “That you shall not 
bring about, you evil hag,” he says when it is pronounced (chap. 5). But 
after it does take effect and Kormak so mysteriously fails to accomplish 
the union he had so ardently wished, he is ready to acknowledge its power: 
when his brother taunts him for ever reverting to Steingerth in his mourn- 
ful stanzas but not wanting to marry her when he had the opportunity, 

17 Chap. 35 of Alfred Lehmann’s Aberglaube und Zauberei, 3d ed., German trans- 


lation, 1925, contains an admirable discussion of normal suggestibility. 
18 See MacConnell, Encycl. of Religion and Ethics, sub ‘Magic’, vol. 8, 248. 


19 Vatnsdala saga, chaps. X-XII. 
20In fact, Lehmann, Op. cit. 630 f. cites this as a ‘type-case’. 
21Cf. the chapter Vit och svart sejd in Strombeck’s Sejd; which excellent book 


unfortunately fails to consider this aspect of sympathy. 
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he retorts: “That was caused more by spells of evil wights than by my 
fickleness.” (chap. 18) He evidently believes in magic now! 

In another encounter with occult powers, Kormak behaves in a typi- 
cally ‘contrary’ fashion. His mother prevails upon him to borrow for his 
duel with Bersi the old magic sword Skofnung from a trusted supporter of 
the family. This sword is exceedingly temperamental and needs to be 
handled in a most particular way to conserve its virtues and have it give 
victory. Kormak receives the directions for its care with abuse and scorn, 
then wilfully disregards them; with the result, we are to understand, that 
in the holmgang he wounds himself with a sliver of it and thus loses out. 
(chap. IX, X) His very braggadocio in this instance, as though he did not 
need supernatural aid and is just humoring his mother, would seem to 
show that he half and half believes in the magic power of Skofnung. 


Later, when about to cast off in order to sail to Norway, “a walrus 
emerged close to the ship’s side. Kormak hurled his spear at it — it struck 
home and the animal dived out of sight. People thought they recognized 
Thorveig’s eyes in it.?? This walrus did not reappear; but of Thorveig it 
became known that she lay abed mortally ill; and they say that she took 
her death from this.” (chap. 18) This isa common enough motif of super- 
naturalism in the sagas; but the point is that Thorveig and her evil designs 
are on Kormak’s mind — that the suggestion of her powers is working 
in him. 

On still another occasion Kormak (chap. XXII), again on his mother’s 
insistence, visits another sorceress, the spdkona (wise woman) Thordis, in 
order to solicit her aid in an impending duel with Thorvarth, the brother 
of Steingerth’s husband. Thorvarth has been to her already in the same 
errand; but she promises to do her best, nevertheless, and to make Kor- 
mak’s body also invulnerable to iron. This she does, although Kormak 
surprises her in the magic act (which is against the rules). Thereupon she 
volunteers to free him of the love curse by some hocus-pocus, slaughtering 
her geese for the purpose. But Kormak, pretending sleep, peeks again 
and so frustrates her labors. When scolded by her, he replies defiantly 
“I don’t believe in this kind of thing,” and speaks a stanza 69 (68) to the 
same effect. Indeed, he offers her violence. Yet after the duel, in which 
he overcomes his opponent only by main strength, crushing his ribs with 
a swordblow since his weapon does not bite, Kormak speaks a stanza (71)** 
acknowledging that the witchwoman had blunted his sword so that it was 
not reddened by blood.** In other words, we may say that Kormak’s 

22 Of course she is trying to exert the influence of the ‘evil eye’ on him; cf. Selig- 
mann’s exhaustive volumes on the subject. In his romance of Jettatura, Théophile 
Gautier — himself a jettatore, by the way — makes a noteworthy and pee intelligent 


defence (which to my knowledge has been overlooked) of that baneful belief so 
strong to this day. 

23 And stanza 75: the episode is ineptly repeated in chap. 23. 

24 His own assertion st. 65 that he will compose nidvisur (satyric verses) about 
Tintein ‘so that stones will float? may be more humorous exaggeration than a threat 
of real magic curses; though we shall do well to keep that possibility in mind. Cf. 
S. Bugge, Aarbdger 1889, 7 f. 
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intellect refuses to believe in the notion of witchcraft but that his mind 
is suggestible.* Like so many people in our days who are trained in 
scientific thinking but who in the depths of their hearts shudder at being 
the thirteenth at a table — like an Oliver Lodge who pins his faith on 
occultism. And Kormak is not a scientist but a highly emotional poet! 

Before leaving the subject let me recall that great poets have not 
scorned to use the motif of the curse, specifically the one which falls on 
lovers and sets a fatal barrier between them. Best known, perhaps, is the 
story which Goethe tells in Dichtung and Wahrheit (II, book 9) — half 
playfully, half in dead seriousness — to explain why he broke away from 
Friderike Brion, his first deep love: how, just before meeting her he be- 
came entangled in a flirtation with the daughters of his Strassburg dancing 
master, and how the elder one, after kissing him, in a fit of passionate 
jealousy calls down misfortune upon misfortune on the woman who 
would kiss him after her. 

25 As Lehmann, p. 103 correctly observes: why did Kormak go to Thordis if he 
had no faith in her art? Both the reference to Kormak in fslendingadrapa st. 25 (é 
sik trudi) and the possibility of his believing in his own magic powers in stanza 52 
(65) seem inconclusive. 
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Like any other part of our civilization, sports have had to find their 
own linguistic form of expression. In most cases, they have been able 
to produce a smooth sport-lingo with the help of compounding, semantic 
shifts and metaphor. Sports have been able to enrich our daily vocabulary 
by trenchant expressions such as fair play, start, goal, knockout, a good 
sport, etc. Linguists have long taken note of all this, — only our winter 
sport-lingo has remained a kind of linguistic “no man’s land”. Two of 
America’s most recent publications on slang and jargon, namely “The 
Literature of Slang” and “The American Thesaurus of Slang”? have 
devoted many chapters to sport slang. The first is an excellent biblio- 
graphical work, but fails to mention the lingo of the winter sports, and 
the second similarly discusses “Sports and Games” without considering the 
winter sports. To be sure, the “Thesaurus” mentions the word ski, for 
instance, but only as jargon term for large shoes, and the book notes that 
Scandinavians in this county sometimes are referred to by the nickname 
ski-jumper, and that a fugitive is called a skidooer. But with these few 
term, the author’s list of words derived from American winter sports is 
exhausted. 

We shall see, however, that the sport of skiing in North America has 
brought forth a lingo of its own more fascinating than the “Vocabulaire 
du skieur frangais” * or the German “Skisprache”,* both of which have 
been repeatedly take note of by linguists. 

In discussing the lingo of skiing, we must remember that this sport 
did not originate in the Anglo-Saxon world, as other sports did (tennis, 
football, boxing, sailing). Skiing had already spread far on the European 
mainland, when the Ski Club of Great Britain was founded in 1903. As 
a result, the sport of skiing, which has spread rapidly in America and 
become a truly American sport, uses a lingo in which many terms were 
originally derived from the Norwegian or the German. While the Tyro- 
lean and Swiss influence on North American skiing is of recent date, it 
was from Norway, the homeland of skiing, that this sport came to our 
country and Norwegian has contributed the fundamental ski terms to the 
American ski language. 

Almost a century ago, Scandinavians who migrated to the Middle 
West and Far West introduced skiing there, and the history of these early 


1W. J. Burke, The Literature of Slang, New York 1939. 

2Lester Berrey and Melvin van den Bark, The American Thesaurus of Slang, 
New York 1942. 

3 Silvia Gredig, Essai sur la Formation du Vocabulaire du Skieur Frangais, Zirich, 
1939. 
4H. Baumgarten, Das Werden einer Sondersprache (Skisprache). Schweizer Ar- 
chiv fiir Volkskunde, Vol. 32, 1932. 
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American ski pioneers reveals strange stories* and also interesting lin- 
guistic developments. The word ski itself has had to travel a long and 
rough road before it was generally accepted.* 

The American neighbors of the Norwegian-Americans preferred to 
call skis snowshoes and for many decades we find such misleading word 
derivatives quite commonly used: the snowshoes, also called the snowshoe- 
rider, snowshoe-racing, snowshoe-leaping, the snowshoe-leaper, also snow- 
shoeing, and snow-shoe riding. 

In the eighteen sixties and seventies, and particularly in the Sierras, 
where skiing was both necessary and popular, we find such picturesque 
word creations for skis as: flip-flops, or wooden-wings or, simpler, snow- 
gliders and wooden-sticks. 

At the turn of the century the interest in skiing as a sport increased 
everywhere. English and American sport magazines contained first longer 
articles on it. The American sporting goods houses, also, tried to intro- 
duce this winter sport to the general public and advertised ski equipment. 
All these documents reveal the search for proper English terms, but an 
awkward and unskilled mode of describing skiing is quite apparent. To 
the contemporary reader some of these expressions make queer reading 
and some descriptions are quite misleading. 

When, for instance, in an article on “Sledging in Norway”, the au- 
thor states: “The boys had on their snow-shoes, and they were making 
famous excursions down the hill sides” * we surely must assume that the 
author really wants to describe a ski tour. A writer on “Ski-running — a 
New Sport” attempts to define it as follows: “A ‘run’ in the vocabulary 
of the sport is a certain tour, generally described before the start. It may 
include a long tramp over a flat surface to a mountain, then a climb 
followed by the descent; or it may mean simply the ascent of a hillside 
and the ensuing shoot.” * In an article, entitled, “Carrying the Mail over 
the Andes on Skis”, we find this passage: “The skiman is always provided 
with a lightweight pole having a small wheel at the trailing end. The 
palm of the skis, which glides over the snow with minimum pressure of 
contact, is either a planely shaven surface or it may be lined with horn 

5 Charles W. Handel, pioneer German surveyor of Californian Sierra counties, 
relates in his diary that snow shoes, as they were called then, were used in races, in 
the western mining region. We have additional information about Handel in an 
article by B. Berry, “The Cradle of American Ski Sport”. (The Complete Ski Guide, 
ed. by Frank Elkins, N. Y., 1940, p.92): Handel returned to his native Germany for 
a visit in 1869. While there, he delved into ski history. In his scrap book, preserved 
in the library in Quincy, Cal., are German accounts of how the Norwegian army used 


skis and of their battles. He apparently could find no records of skiing for sports’ 
sake only and felt at that time that the sport of snow-shoe racing was peculiar to the 
western mining regions and that it had had its origin in the “Lost Sierras’ ”. 

6 There were similar objections in Great Britain to the word ski, up to about 
1905, snow-shoe was being preferred, and in German speaking countries both terms 
Skilaufen and Schneeschublaufen are to this day used indiscriminately. 

7 Outing, vol. 25, 1895, p. 217. 

8 Munsey’s Magazine, vol. 22, 1900, p. 665 fl. 
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plates.” ® But even the Encyclopedia Britannica, as late as 1910, has this 
definition of skis: “Modern skis are not like the North American Snow- 
shoes made of broad frames covered with a thong web, but long narrow 
nearly flat pieces of ash, — the feet encased in stout deer hide shoes heel- 
less or nearly square are fastened to the middle of the skis by an arrange- 
ment of straps, called the binding. A staff from 4 to 5 feet long completes 
the touring outfit”.*° Obviously we would not speak today of “stout deer 
hide shoes”, of “ski staffs” or of a “touring outfit”. 

A valuable find for our history of the ski-lingo is a pamphlet en- 
titled “The Winter Sport of Skeeing”. This was published, chiefly as a 
catalogue on ski equipment, by the A. Johnson Company, Portland, 
Maine, 1905. The anonymus author here spells skiing phonetically as 
Skeeing, though according to Norwegian, the pronunciation would be 
sheeing."* But the author really cares for neither the word ski or skier. 
For skier he uses a term skidor.’* Skis are often called sliding snow shoes 
or gliding skees. We also find such a metaphor as springy runners. Other 
new word creations are: skeeing moccasins, skee leaping, skidor’s push 
stick. In this pamphlet we find one of the first attempts at instruction in 


ski technique in this country: 


“We will call the sliding skee the glider and the stemming 
skee the braker. On the hill side the glider is the upper or for- 
ward one of the two. It is the glider which must indicate the 
direction of the course. . . . The lower or the rear skee, the 
braker, should be kept a foot behind the glider.” ** 


Naturally, England also had its share in producing the present day 
ski language. There, the process took the form of trying to introduce 
Norwegian terms or anglicized forms of them. In an article “Norwegian 
Olympic games” by L. F.K. von Thiele, published in London in 1902, 
one finds, probably for the first time in English, the finally adopted 
English form of skiing. Norway is called “the home of skiing”. But for 
skiing one also finds ski-lobning and snow-shoeing, and for ski-jump one 
frequently finds the Norwegian word hop, a word designating the jump- 
ing platform, which has been accepted today. The author also tries to 
describe ski slopes and trails, but calls them great ski slide, or describes a 


® Outing, 1901, vol. 31, p. 672. 

10 Encyclopedia Britannica, 11 ed., 1910/11, vol. 25. 

11 While today the only accepted American pronunciation is skee, in Great 
Britain both the pronunciations skee and shee is heard. The latter pronunciation, 
which is the correct Norwegian one, is also prevalent in Germany. The spelling skee 
must have been also used in England about the middle of the nineteenth century. 
E. C. Richardson in his book “Ski-running”, London 1907, p.2, informs us: “One 
pee writing from Cumberland in February 1904, states that forty years ago 

e went to his school on skees.” j 

12° The Norwegian ski is the cognate to Swedish skida, the same word as the 
English skid. The Swedish oo is skidor. However, we have no evidence how the 
author arrived at his form skidor, meaning here skier. 

13“The Wintersport of Skeeing.” Publ. by A. Johnson Company, Portland, Maine. 
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trail as a “carefully constructed coast which winds down from the hills.” ** 
For skier, however, we still find the Norwegian ski-lobner, and we find 
furthermore such terms as lauper shoes, ski joring, long run, skifart or ski- 
tour, as well as terms of the Norwegian ski technique which have today 
become the common property of the international skiing community: 
telemark-svung, Christiannia-svung, slalaam. 

This brings up the question of how great the permanent contribution 
of the Norwegian tongue to our ski lingo actually is. Besides all the funda- 
mental ski terms which have been adopted with minor changes in spelling 
and pronunciation, the Norwegian has been the firm foundation on which 
the English, the German and our own ski-lingo could be built. The 
words listed below, as selected from Carl E. J. Luther, “Ski-Wdrterbuch 
in fiinf Sprachen”, Miinchen 1934, illustrate this: 


Norwegian English German 
Ski lopning’-en ski laufing das Skilaufen 
or ski running 
planker planks die Latte 
stemmski stemmski der Stemmski 
bremseski braking ski der Bremski 
Fiskesskitt-et herring bone der Gritenschritt 
slalaam slalom der Slalom 
lang renn-et langlauf or der Langlauf 
long distance race 
sneplog-en snow ploughing das Schneepflugfahren 
stavriding stickriding das Stockreiten 
kornsne hard snow der Kornschnee 


The English terms given here, terms which were collected by Adolf 
Lunnd of London for the “Ski-Wérterbuch” are in some cases different 
from our current American ski-lingo. Instead of ski laufing we use skiing; 
planks as jargon for skis is hardly used; for Janglauf the anglicized form 
langlaufing is used. The term hard snow had to give way entirely to the 
borrowed term corn snow, also briefly called corn. 

In the field of ski jumping, in particular, no satisfactory English equiv- 
alent exists for the Norwegian hoppe, meaning “powerful jump off”, the 
knekk-style in jumping, or for the sats which gives the jumper a sure po- 
sition for alighting. To these could be added the following loan transla- 
tions: inrun, outrun, runway, looping hill or jumping hill, take off, and 
tower surface. The beautiful and daring sport of ski jumping has enriched 
the language with metaphor; thus ski jumpers are called: “flying figures”, 
“disciples of the wooden wings” or “hickory wings”, “sailors through the 
winter azure”. A good jumper is a “top flight skier” or a “power house”. 
Sport reporters tell us that the ski jumper “catapulted from the hops in a 
breath-taking flight”, or, “the jumper shot through the air like a howitzer”; 
again “he takes off gracefully and flies through the air like an eagle”. Here 
is a recent description of a “record leap”: 

14, F.K. von Thiele, “The Norwegian Olympic Games,” Wide World Maga- 
zine, pp. 465 /6, London 1902. 
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“He... dashed down the frozen inrun. At the abbreviated 
take off he gave a terrific lunge and went sailing high and far 
down the snow-packed mountain side. He landed close to the 
dip of the hill and appeared to be headed for a spill. But he 
recovered balance quickly and finished his run in a flawless 
manner.” 35 


While the Norwegian language has thus furnished the basic part of 
our modern ski-lingo, much German ski-lingo came along with the Alpine 
ski technique during the last two decades. The Tyrolean and Swiss way 
of winter sport life has greatly appealed to the Americans, and soon was 
taken up in this country by many thousands. The arrival of Hannes 
Schneider and his Arlberg School ushered in a new ski-era and the “Tyro- 
lean style” became definitely fashionable. Besides the skimeisters, yodeling 
and shoeplattling waiters, musicians and Dirndles adorned the ski paradises, 
sun valleys, and snow valleys. The ski crowds after a day of whizzing on 
the wooden runners around the towering cornices of the hills or swooping 
down the Steilhangs of the mountain sides enjoyed the additional touches 
of Alpine indoor life. 

The linguistic result is perhaps well characterized by this episode: A 
ski novice, after having spent many days in a ski school in New Hampshire 
and hearing nothing else but Vorlage, Schuss, Stemmbogen, and other 
strange words, asked his skimeister from which parts of the Alps he came. 
“Why the Alps?”, he asked, “I have never left New Hampshire.” When 
asked about his foreign accent and the yodeling, he answered that this, 
too, he had learned from the Ski-Kanonen. In this connection Frank El- 
kins, ski reporter for the New York Times states: ** 

“, .. Such expressions as “gelandesprungs, schusses, slalom, 
tailwagging and langlaufing” are heard and you realize that, in 
addition to learning how to ski, you must learn to speak a strange 
language. 

“Skiing also has its own classifications. There is the “basher” 
who comes tearing down the windy trail with a prayer on his 
lips as the only means of stopping. Other types include the 
“cracker”, a poor beginner who just keeps on learning the ele- 
mentary turns; the expert, also called the “Canonen” or “Kano- 
nen” and the “Skimeister”, who is the best all-around skier or 
sometimes the teacher.” 


What significance, then, has the German language in our ski lingo? 
To arrive at an answer we shall consider the borrowed words found: 
1) in Adolf Lunnd’s collection of English ski terms, published in the 
“Ski-W érterbuch in fiinf Sprachen”, Miinchen, 1934: 


1. skilaufing 5. bahnfrei 
2. langlauf 6. dauerlauf 
3. rucksack 7. schuB 


4. gelandesprung 


15 Frank Elkins in The New York Times, February 23, 1942. 
16 See “Ski Hints and Snowlands”, by Frank Elkins, New York 1941, p. 12. 
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2) in Ken Littlefield’s glossary to the “Complete Ski Guide”, edited by 
Frank Elkins, New York, 1940: 


1. gelandesprung 7. quersprung 
2. hochgebirge 8. rucksack 

3. kanonen g. schu8 

4. langlaufing 10. vorlage 

5. nasensprung 11. vorlage toddy 
6. passgang 


3) in Karl F. Koenig’s “German loan words in America, 1930-1940”. (Lec- 
ture delivered at the annual meeting of the A. A. T.G., Indianapolis, 


1941): 


1. achtung g. gelindesport 
2. gelandesprung 10. snowfest 

3. langlauf 11. pappschnee 
4. schuB 12. quersprung 
5. sitzmark 13. rucksack 

6. stemm-stemmbogen 14. schneepflug 
7. skimeister 15. ski-laufing 
8. kanone 16. umsprung 


4) in a suggestion made by the “Bear Mountain Sports Associaton” to 
drop seven common German ski terms which are to be anglicized as 


follows: 


I. ie ls — ya. ge 
ynamic skier 


2. kanonen — 
3. langlaufing — cross country racing 
4. nasensprung — nose dive 

5. schuB — straightaway 

6. vorlage — forward lean 

7. sitzmark — bathtub 


5) in “Webster’s International Dictionary” of 1942 one finds only the fol- 
lowing of the words listed above: 
1. achtung — attention, used interjectionally — beware — look out — 
take warning. 
2. rucksack —a loosely made flat bag, supported on the back by straps 
over the shoulders. 
3. stemming — to turn a ski in stemming. 


It is safe to conclude from a comparison of the listed words that those 
under 4 are most widely known and used, with the addition, perhaps, of 
the word skimeister. Some of the other listed words are no longer in 
vogue. Thus, for example, Achtung and Babn frei are generally outdated 
by the word track. The words Umsprung and Quersprung are today 
commonly translated by jump turn; Vorlage by forward lean; Nasen- 
sprung by nose dive; Stemmbogen by stem turn. 

Other borrowed words have, however, shown great vitality and will 
probably survive all attempts at language purification. They have formed 
derivatives and compounds and have even made their appearance fre- 
quently in ski poetry and prose because of their onomatopoetic value. 
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Here, first of all, is to be mentioned schuB which can have several different 
meanings: 1) any steep hill or trail; 2) as an interjection: “take it stragiht!” 
“Shoot the schuB!” An old ski proverb says: “fools run schuB where 
angels fear to stem.” 4) schussig as for example in: “the trail is laid out 
schussig;” 5) the schussers — speedsters. There also have been formed 
compounds: schussboom, as used in these onomatopoetic lines: 
“I stylishly turn with much swooping and zooming, 
Though observers have said it was simply schussbooming.” 


Schuss-nut, its meaning clearly shown in this stanza: 


“The schuss-nut in his crazy ride 
Eshews homi- and suicide.” 


The word Sitzmark has also come into wide usage, though its syno- 
nym bath tub seems to gain greater popularity. Sitzmark is used as noun 
and verb. “The seventh commandment of skiing reads: “Thou shalt not 
commit sitzmarks’.” The same idea in a somewhat sterner voice is ex- 
pressed in these lines: 

“I would like to fill some sitzmark holes 
With louts who pilfer skis and poles.” 


As an example for its use as a verb: “The skiing beauty sitzmarked into the 
deep snow.” The attempts at translating langlauf by cross country skiing 
or ski touring have so far been unsatisfactory. Derivatives or compounds 
of langlauf are: langlaufing, langlaufer, langlauf-ski. In analogy to lang- 
laufer the word vorlaufer has been formed, meaning “advance runner”, 
and in analogy to langlauf the word tourlauf. 

But there are still other German language elements which live on in 
our ski lingo. A number of ski clubs have selected such names as: Hoch- 
gebirge, EdelweiB, Schneehaserl, Ski-Heilers, Ski-Laufers, Skidreiverein, 
SchuBverein. A number of German ski songs have become widely known, 
for example the popular — 

“Der Winter, der is mir net z’wider ...... 


with the refrain: 
“Zwoa Brettl, a gfiihriger Schnee: juch-he! 
dés is halt mei héchste Idee!” 


This has been rendered into several English versions, one of which reads 


as follows: 

“The year may have more than one season, 
Yet I can remember but one 
The time when the rivers are freezing 
And mountains with Whiteness are spun, 
When snow flakes are tumbling so fast 
And winter has come then at last — 
Two boards upon cold powder snow, yo-ho. 
What else does a man need to know? ... 

(by D. J. Bradley, Dartmouth ’38) 
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The number of loan translations is considerable. Many more could 
probably be cited besides those given below: 

Der Skihang — ski slope; der Ubungshang — practice slope; der Steil- 
hang — steep slope; die Skihiitte — ski hut; der Trockenkursus — dry 
course; das Skiseil — ski tow; die Skispur — ski track; die Skikamerad- 
schaft — cameraderie of the ski trail; das Skihaserl — ski bunny; die Bretter 
or Brett] — boards; der Wiesenrutscher — slope rider; der Pulverschnee — 
powder snow; die Verschraubung des Oberkérpers — cork-screwing of 
the body; das Wedeln mit den Skis — tail-wagging with the ski; die 
Hockestellung — crouch position; die Hosenbodennotbremse — seat brake. 

Loan words and loan translations have become an integral part of the 
ski lingo. One finds them frequently used in ski prose and often preferred 
because of their expressiveness, as in this passage from a satirical sketch 
“The up bill Ski-Club”: ** 

“As the High Herringboner, accompanied by the Salon 

Tyroler i up the hill, they were followed at a discreet dis- 

tance, of course, by the supreme Side-Stepper, whose knack of 

avoiding issues should finally land him in an exalted eae 

Behind them trailed the Goofy Gelandesprunger and the Kan- 

dahar King, both with reportorial ambitions, the Springen Spraet- 

hopper, . . . the Superb Sitzmarker, the Sealskinner, the Tall Tail- 
wagger, and the Big Backslider, the Grand Exalted Schuss Boom, 

and the Big Bathtubler. . . . Unassigned titles still to be awarded 

are the Crazy Christianier, Downhill Dervish, Klister King, 

Nordic Nasensprunger, Single Stemmer, the Fascinating Fanny- 

dunker.” 


This selection, while being an extreme example of ski prose, is never- 
theless characteristic of the independence and vitality of this lingo. What 
originally has come from the Tyrol, Switzerland, or Norway has been 
integrated into our language. Today many new words have been added. 
American ingenuity has contributed the ski lift, ski mobile, ski tramway, 
ski ferry, or the ski carrier. Other recent new word creations are: snow 
trainers, novice toe-strapper, scissor bill (intermediate skier), ski minded 
people, ski panted ladies; skiers are called: hardy perennials, snow fans or 
snow birds. There are such abstract terms as skiism, skidom. The number 
of compounds with the stem ski is very great. Here are a few, listed at 
random: ski dress, ski meet, ski hordes, ski hostelry, ski land, ski play- 
ground, ski banquet, ski village, ski soldier, ski tournament, ski shelter, 
ski weekender. 

But beyond the search for and struggle with technical terms for our 
ski sport, there is noticeable today a new sense and desire to express the 
aesthetic beauty of the “white art”, and the grandeur of the winter scenery 
which forms its setting. So far the attempts at really literary creations 
have been few. But from the two examples given below one can detect 
that there may be a new realm here contributing to the enhancing of 
both our language and our belle-lettres. 


17 The Ski Bulletin, Feb. 28, 1941, p.6 
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Here are a few sentences describing the “Laurentians’ Magic”: 


“, .. all round, soft and sugar-coated, the Laurentian hills 
draw their bumpety-bump outline against the steel-blue Canadian 
sky for a hundred miles north of Shawbridge. 

In their creases and crevices they shelter dozens of tiny 
French hamlets that welcome you to their hills and hearths. . . . 
Only the phenomenal growth in the popularity of skiing has af- 
fected them. Over the marshmallow has been poured a Tyrolean 
frosting — studded with Alpine chalets and zesty with the fra- 
grance of hot buttered rum. 

The dry powdery snow curls and whirls from the skis of the 
experts and serves as a soft, hospitable cushion for novices. . . . 

Then to the hills where the skimeisters await you, with praise 
for your slalom technique or a frown for your unbent knees. 
Experts, meanwhile are schussing down the Kandahar or Hill 60. 
Occasionally the yodeling from a party on the Maple Leaf Trail 
is wafted back to you on a pine-scented breeze. . . . 

Up and down, stem and snow plow, schuss and slalom, 
Christie and jump turn — you add your quota of “Sitzmarks” 
and “bathtubs” to the hillsides, which gradually turn blue with 
approaching dusk. Then you point your shafts homeward. .. . ” 


(Arthur Goodfriend, “Laurentians Magic”, 
The New York Times, Jan. 18, 1942.) 


And here are two stanzas from the poem “Ghost” by E. G. Valens, 
(published in the Ski Bulletin, Jan. 10, 1941): 
The ski ghost moans down the trail by night 
With whispering parka and whistling skis, 
And here as the ground snow blows 
He comes and goes. 


On the corner the light winged skis he knows 
Rise with the wind and plunge in flight, 

And down in his wide flying sleeves 

He soars with the breeze. 


ao 














TURKISH CONTRIBUTIONS TO WESTERN VOCABULARIES 
Kart REUNING 
Swarthmore College 


Compared to the influence of Arabic and Persian on European lan- 
guages, the number of Turkish words in the languages of the Occident is 
rather small, unless we include Oriental words which may have traveled 
north and west through Turkey. Research in this field seems to be in its 
infancy. As far as modern German is concerned, Hermann Hirt ' derives 
from Turkish: Bergamotte, Diwan, Dolman, Dolmetscher, Effendi, Fir- 
man, Heiduck, Kalpack, Kiosk, Odaliske, Ottomane, Schabracke, Tulpe, 
Turban, Turko; also Horde from Tataric. Of all of these words only 
Dolmetscher, Tulpe, and Horde are felt as German words, while all the 
others are foreign words rather than loan words. 

Henry Bradley? claims Turkish origin for the following words in 
English: caftan, coffee, effendi, horde. Speaking of Turkish elements in 
the vocabulary of English, W. H. Low® says: “bosh is the only quite 
common one; others are ottoman (from person-name), janissary, bey, 
caviare. Notice that sultan, vizier, and others that might be expected to 
be Turkish are of Arabic origin. Tartar: khan, tartar, Turk.” 

An examination of the present state of research, mainly in English, 
German, and French, has revealed many contradictory statements con- 
cerning the history of these and other words, and therefore it would seem 
advisable to try to find out what we actually know about them.* 


E. bergamot, G. Bergamotte, F. bergamote 
In E. and G. the word means ‘a fine kind of pear’, in F. ‘sorte de poire 
fondante’. In NED it appears first in 1616, in KG in 1652. The derivation 
from T. beg armudy * ‘Herrenbirne’ (‘prince’s pear’ in NED should be 
1 Etymologie der neuhochdeutschen Sprache. Munich 1909, p. 110. 
2 The Making of English. London 1916, p. 103 f. 


3 The English Language. London 1901, p. 27. 
4 Abbreviations: 


Ar. Arabic G. German Sp. Spanish 
E. English Gr. Greek ® Turkish 
F. French It. Iealian 


Grimm — Grimm, Jakob & Wilhelm, Deutsches Wo6rterbuch. Lpz. 1854—. 
KG — Kluge, Friedrich, Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache. 
11th ed. by Alfred Gotze, Berlin 1934. 

Littmann — Littmann, Enno, Morgenlandische Worter im Deutschen. Tiibingen 
1924. 

Littré — Littré, Emile, Dictionnaire de la langue frangaise. Paris 1881-2. 

Lokotsch — Lokotsch, Karl, Etymologisches Worterbuch der europaischen W6r- 
ter orientalischen Ursprungs. Hdlbg. 1927. 

NED — Murray, New English Dictionary. Oxford 1888-1933. 

5 Though the spelling of Turkish, introduced by Moustafa Kemal Pasha in 1928, 
is the nearest possible approach to an ideal phonetic system of spelling and superior in 
this respect even to the Italian or Spanish use of the Latin alphabet, it has not been 
used in this article, mainly for two reasons: the meanings of some of the Latin letters 
would be misinterpreted by readers not familiar with the peculiar phonetic values 
of these letters in Turkish, and certain auxiliary signs and also letters (e.g. capital J 
with a dot, or l.c. i without a dot) would have presented typographical difficulties. 
Therefore the Latin transcriptions customary in philological literature have been 
chosen for Turkish as well as Arabic, Persian, etc. 
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corrected to ‘gentleman’s or baron’s pear’) seems to be well established. 
beg is an older form of modern bey (written with the final letter kef in 
the Ar. script). The name reminds us of Fiirstenbirne, Konigskerze, 
basilicum, xpivov Bao.kxév. G. and E. apparently received the word 
through F. The change of the position of the 7, which is nothing unusual, 
may have been influenced by another word bergamot ‘a tree of the orange 
and lemon kind (citrus Bergamia)’, named after Bergamo, the Italian 
town. Littré, who apparently confuses the two words, traces bergamote 
to Portuguese bergamota, and this in turn to what he erroneously thinks 


is T. berg armuth. 


E. bosh 

This colloquial or slang word means (1) contemptible nonsense, 
‘stuff’; trash; foolish talk or opinions, (2) stuff and nonsense! humbug! 
(NED) T. origin is unquestionable. T. bosh is quite a frequent word 
and means ‘empty, vain, useless, futile, without work, divorced’. Accord- 
ing to NED “the word became current in E. from its frequent occurrence 
in Morier’s novel Ayesha (1834), which was extremely popular.” 


E. caftan, G. Kaftan, F. caf(e)tan 

“A garment worn in Turkey and other eastern countries, consisting 
of a kind of long under-tunic or vest tied at the waist with a girdle.” 
(NED) Evidently the word is not of Turkish origin as the NED would 
have us believe; Lokotsch, KG, and others agree on derivation from Per- 
sian chaftan (initial sound approximately as in G. ach) ‘Unterpanzer’. (In 
Ar. and T. the form of the word is gaftan.) According to Littmann the 
word travels via Ar. gaftan into Sp., thence into F. Immediate borrowing 
from F. cafetan is claimed for E. by NED, for G. by Lokotsch. In G. 
it is found before 1681, in E. in 1591. The word was also borrowed, 
probably via Turkey, by the Slavic languages and applied to the long 
black garment of Eastern Jews. In that meaning we find it in E. as early 
as 1671, and in modern G. this is the usual meaning. Thus we have to as- 
sume two roads on which the word traveled west. 


E. calpac, G. Kalpak, F. kalpak 

The word is T. galpak and means ‘a felt cap of triangular form, 
oriental cap’. Byron seems to have used it in E. for the first time in 1813. 
It never became really naturalized. In G. it has since 1827 been applied 
to the cap or part of the cap worn by the hussars. Since it is found, also 
in slightly different forms and meanings, in the Slavic languages it seems 
probable that G. borrowed it from one of them, perhaps Polish (?).° 


E. caviar(e), G. Kaviar, F. caviar 

The word, made famous by Shakespeare in Hamlet, means ‘the roe 
of the sturgeon and other large fish’. The fact that the word “has no 
root in Turkish, and has not the look of a Turkish word” (NED) is no 


6 See Lokotsch, 1039. 
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reason why we should assume It. origin according to the quotation from 
Redhouse in NED. (The form with /, found in 16th century It. caviale, 
also in 16th century E. and F., and in modern Sp. cabial does not seem to 
have been explained satisfactorily.) T. havyar seems to be well estab- 
lished as the origin of the various European forms. Modern Gr. xaBtdprov, 
Bulg. hajwar, Serv. hajwar definitely point into that direction. Pol. kawiar 
and Czech kaviar seem to be loan words from G. The Russian word for 
‘caviar’ is ikrd. In E. as well as in G. caviar appeared towards the end of 
the 16th century. On the lower Oder the word Ketzin is customary for 
red caviar. 

As to the origin of the T. word, we should confess our ignorance. Its 
derivation from Kapha, i.e. Theodosia on the Black Sea is extremely 
doubtful.’ 


E. coffee, G. Kaffee, F. café 

Arab lexicographers claim that the Ar. word gabwah originally meant 
‘wine’ or some kind of wine. According to Lokotsch, “stammt das Wort 
sicherlich wie die Sache selbst aus der Umgebung Abessiniens: die Land- 
schaft Kaffa ist die Heimat des Kaffeebaumes ...” There is, however, 
no evidence of a derivation of gabwah from Kaffa; the plant is called 
bunn in that African region. (Ar. bunn may have contributed to the use 
of G. Kaffeebohne.) 

Through T. gabveh the word came to Europe (-f- having been de- 
veloped in Armenian T., according to KG), about 1600. There is a great 
variety of spellings in early modern E., such as caoua, cabve, cahu, coffa, 
caffa, capha, caphe, cophie, coffy, etc. In G. we find chaube in 1582, 
later also cabwe. Late in the 17th century G. adopted café from F. and 
coffee from E. 

We know that the first coffee houses were established in Constanti- 
nople about 1550, and that around 1580 the Venetians brought the bever- 
age to the Occident. Arabian coffee was exported through Mocha on the 
Red Sea; since 1773 we have mocha, also Mocco in E. The G. word 


Mokka was introduced by Wielarid. 


E. divan, G. Diwan, F. divan . 

The different meanings are pretty much the same in the modern 
European languages. In E. the word first occurs and is explained in 1586 
in the meaning of ‘the privy council of the Porte’, later in the more general 
sense ‘an Oriental council of state’. In G. it appears with reference to 
the T. council of state for the first time in 1647. In E. the meaning ‘court 
of justice, council-chamber’ first is found in 1597. All the earlier quota- 
tions of the NED deal with the T. divan. The meaning ‘long seat fur- 
nished with cushions, sofa, couch’ does not occur in E. before 1702, in 
G., as far as we know, not before 1806. The meaning ‘collection of 
poems’ seems to have been introduced into general European usage by 
Goethe in 1819 directly from Persian. 


7 See Joest in ZfEthn 1890, 3. 
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The word is originally Persian dévan, now diwan, in Ar. pronounced 
diwan. The original meaning is ‘fascicle of written sheets’, then ‘collection 
of poems; register of persons, taxes, accounts; office of accounts, custom- 
house; tribunal of revenue or of justice; court, council of state; council- 
chamber; (cushioned) bench’. While another European form, older than 
divan, and apparently directly from Ar., has developed into modern It. 
dogana, F. douane (15th century douwaine) ‘custom-house’, we may as- 
sume with a fair degree of certainty, on the basis of the quotations in our 
dictionaries, that divan in all its meanings in G., E., and F., with the ex- 
ception of ‘collection of poems’, was borrowed directly from T. The 
same applies to It. divano, and to Sp. and Portug. divan. Russian duwan 
‘Partition of a profit or booty’ comes from Tataric duwan (duwan etmek 
‘to judge’), but in my opinion this has nothing whatsoever to do with 
divan, the frequent change between i and w in T. notwithstanding. 


E. dolman, G. Dolman, F. doliman, dolman 

NED lists the meanings (1) a long robe open in front, with narrow 
sleeves, worn by the Turks, (2) the uniform jacket of a hussar, worn like 
a cape with the sleeves hanging loose, (3) a kind of mantle with cape-like 
appendages instead of sleeves, worn by women. Hence dolmanette ‘a 
small or short dolman’. In its first meaning the word occurs as early as 
1585 in the form Dolyman. Not before 1843 does the form dolman appear. 
The last quotation for doliman is dated 1702. There is only one quotation 
for dolman in the second meaning in 1883, and the third meaning is quoted 
twice 1872, 1876. Thus we must assume that the form doliman, which 
occurs only in old travel books, has never reached the status of a loan 
word and is now definitely dead in E. 

In G. Dolman, according to KG, occurs in the meanings ‘Husaren- 
jacke’ and ‘roter Tuchmantel der Janitscharen’. In the latter sense it 
seems so rare that Grimm traces it no further than to Hungarian dolmany, 
quoting also Bohemian doloman and F. doliman. In Hebel’s “Schatzkast- 
lein” we find: “Sie hielt den Husaren am Dolmann fest.” In present day 
G. the word is hardly known. 

F. differentiates between doliman in the same sense as NED (1), and 
dolman in the meaning of NED (2). 

The word unquestionably comes from T. dolaman, in the modern 
language dolamah, and the assumption of KG that about 1500 it was trans- 
ferred to Europe via the Balkan would seem to be correct. Polish has 
doloman. Probably the form dolman was borrowed from Hungarian. 


G. Dolmetsch, Dolmetscher 

The meaning of this G. word is ‘interpreter’. It makes its first ap- 
pearance in Middle High G. in the 13th century in the forms tolmerze, 
tolmetsche.® It has the same meaning as MHG tolke from OSlav. tlaku 
‘interpretatio’ (Lith. tulkas, Lett. tulks).° (tolke survives in modern 


8 Lexer, Matthias, Mittelhochdeutsches Handworterbuch, 1872-8. 
See KG s.v. Dolmetsch. 
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Dutch tolk, vertolker, vertolken.) In Frauenlob 168,2 we find: “tolmetsch, 
vernimz, wilt du uns tiutsch verdolken.” Dolmetsch(er) and dolmetschen 
are quite frequent throughout the early NHG and the NHG periods. We 
find them in Luther (Sendbrieff von Dolmetschen! ), Fischart, Gryphius, 
Reuchlin, Klopstock, Kant, Wieland, Voss, etc. Goethe uses Dolmetsch 
as well as Dolmetscher; today the latter form is the customary one. De- 
rivatives are Dolmetscherin, Dolmetscherei, Dolmetschung, and Verdol- 
metschung.'° 

The early history of the word Dolmetsch is not yet sufficiently clear. 
Grimm and also some modern scholars believe in Slavic origin (Russian 
tolmac, Polish tlumacz, Czech tlumac, Serv. tolmac, toma¢é; Ruman. tal- 
maciu, Hungar. tolmdts). The word for ‘interpreter’ in modern T. is 
terjeman (pronounce j as in E. just), which was borrowed from Ar. 
There is, however, a Northern T. word tilmac, which, according to KG, 
through Magyar tolmacs went into MHG. This would imply that the 
Slavic forms are loan words. This theory may be correct though nothing 
so far prevents us from believing in at least a supporting influence of 
Slavic upon MHG. Bezold* traces the Northern T. tilmaé to talami 
‘interpreter’, which is found in the Mitanni language of Asia Minor in 
the 15th century B.C. The validity of this somewhat bold etymology 
should be further examined if possible. 

Kelekian *? lists Osm. dilmad ‘interpréte’, vieux mot. This is derived 
from a word quite common in modern T. dil ‘tongue, language’. The 
question whether Osm. dilmac played any part in the borrowing process 
would seem unanswerable as long as we do not know anything more 
definite about the soundlaws involved. It might also be mentioned that 
closely related forms seem to be quite common in other languages of the 
Altaic family, such as East T. tilmané, Altaic T. tilmes, Uiguric tilmeci. 
The original meaning is ‘speaker’, from which develops ‘interpreter’. 


E. effendi, G. Effendi, F. effendi 

NED: ‘A T. title of respect, chiefly applied to government officials 
and to members of the learned professions’. It first appears in E. in 1614. 
In F. and G. the meaning is the same. According to KG G. borrowed it 
from F. in the 19th century. In modern T. the word, especially in its 
possessive form efendim (compare F. monsieur), is much more widely 
used than noted in the dictionaries. It has undergone a semasiological 
development parallel to Herr, Frau, lady, etc. and is one of the most 
common forms of address, meaning ‘Sir, Mister, Madam, sonny, mein 
Herr, gnadige Frau’, etc. 

T. efendi is a corruption of modern Gr. at@évrys ‘lord, master’ in the 
vocative form ai6évrn.’® 


10 See Grimm. 

11 Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, 6, 55. 

12 Kelekian, Diran, Dictionnaire Turc-Frangais. Constantinople 1911. 

18 Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir orientalische Sprachen in Berlin; Westasiatische 


Abteilung, 1. 44. Anm. 2. 
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E. firman, G. Ferman, F. firman 

NED: ‘An edict or order issued by an Oriental sovereign, esp. the 
Sultan of Turkey; a grant, licence, passport, permit’, The word is found 
in this meaning in practically all European languages. It is Persian farman, 
related with Skr. pramana ‘command’. 


E. heyduck, G. Heiduck, F. heiduque 

The meaning is ‘robber, marauder, brigand’, also in the original T. 
haidud. From T. it was borrowed in Bulg., Boh., Pol., and Serv. Related 
with or borrowed from this word is Magyar hajdu, pl. hajduk. In Hun- 
gary this word for ‘robber’ became the name of a special body of foot- 
soldiers, hence the meaning ‘servant in Hungarian costume’ developed in 
G., F., E., and Pol. probably through the influence of the court in 
Vienna.'* 


E. horde, G. Horde, F. horde 

In the Western European languages we find the meanings ‘a tribe 
or troop of Tartar or Asiatic nomads’ and ‘a savage, uncivilized troop 
or gang’, also said of a swarm or pack of animals. 

The word is derived from T. ordu ‘camp, army’, which in turn comes 
from Tat. urmagq ‘schlagen’, hence urdu ‘camp, Aufgeschlagenes’. (urmaq 
is pronounced vurmaq in T. and has developed many meanings besides 
‘beat, kill’.)**> Via Persian Urdu became a name for Hindustani, elliptic 
for zaban-i-urdu ‘language of the camp’. 

Bulg., Serv. ordija ‘army’, Ruman. o(a)rda, and Russ. orda are bor- 
rowings from T. or Tat. ordu. According to NED initial b appears in 
Polish, and thence in the Western European languages. In 1534 Mich. 
Herr, Neue Welt 157 quotes: “Horda auf tatarisch eine Versammlung 
der Menge.” In E. it first occurs in 1555, in F. in 1559.’* The It. form is 
orda, Sp. horda, ordo. 


E. janizary, janissary, G. Janitscharen, F. janissaire 

A janizary is ‘one of a former body of Turkish infantry’, also by ex- 
tension ‘any Turkish soldier’. The word comes from older T. yanycary, 
in modern T. yeni ceri; yeni ‘new’; Ceri ‘army, troop’ from the stem 
éer, ter ‘eng zusammenziehen, vereinigen’. The name was given the stand- 
ing army organized in 1330 (1362?.) and finally abolished in 1826. The 
body was composed mainly of prisoners of war and of tributary children 
of Christians. The older E. forms reflect the Latin, It., Sp., or Fr. chan- 
nels through which they were derived; NED quotes it first for 1529. The 
first German form in 1522 is Jenizeri, which looks like a direct borrowing 
from T., possibly supported by early Slavic borrowings. 


E. kiosk, G. Kiosk, F. kiosque 
The word appears in two meanings in the European languages: ‘open 


14 Rosen, Georg, Die Balkan-Haiduken. Leipzig 1878. 


15 See Kelekian, 183. 
16 See also KG, Grimm, and Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Wortforschung, 15. 186. 
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pavilion or summerhouse’ and ‘petite boutique sur les boulevards de Paris 
et des grandes villes ou l'on vend les journaux aux passants’. Apparently 
the word was borrowed from the T. kiosk, kidSk ‘palace, pavilion’, how- 
ever, it is not originally T. as KG, Littré and others would have us be- 
lieve. The T. word is derived from Persian gdsaé ‘corner, Winkel, Ecke’ 
according to Lokotsch. The T. form is found in Bulg. kosk ‘pavilion’, 
. Serv. cosak ‘gallery, balcony’, Pol. and Russ. kiosk, It. chiosco, Sp. kiosco. 
On the other hand we find the Persian form and meaning in Bulg. kose, 
kuse, and in Serv. cose. The first E. example is dated 1625 in NED; in 
G. it seems to have been introduced by Goethe in 1787 according to KG. 


E. odalisque, G. Odaliske, F. odalisque 

The meaning is essentially the same as in the original T. odalyq 
‘female slave or concubine in an Eastern harem, esp. in the seraglio of the 
Sultan of Turkey’. As a derivation from oda ‘room’ with the suffix -lyq 
it reminds us of the shift of meaning in G. Frauenzimmer. No satisfactory 
explanation has been offered why and when the T. suffix was replaced 
by -isque. Serv. has odalika, It. odalisca, modern Gr. odaAtoxy. In Western 
Europe the word does not seem to have become known before the middle 
of the 17th century, and it has never become naturalized there. 


E. ottoman, G. Ottomane, F. ottomane 

Utman, an Ar. nomen prop., is the name of the founder of the Tur- 
kish dynasty and empire. The T. pronunciation is Osman, from which 
the nation received its name, F. Ottomans, E. Osmanli, G. Osmanen. As 
ottomanisches Mébel a cushioned seat like a sofa, but without back or 
arms, is transferred to Europe, and in France it was named ottomane. In 
G. it appears first in 1777; the first quotation in NED is dated 1806. 


E. shabrack, G. Schabracke, F. chabraque 

According to NED, the word, which has not become naturalized in 
E., means ‘a saddle-cloth used in European armies.’ The F. meaning is 
practically the same. Whereas in England it does not seem to have been 
known before the beginning of the 19th century, Grimm claims that it 
has been used in G. since the 17th century. In the 18th century the word 
became more general and was also applied to the clothes of humans. 
Sometimes it is still used in somewhat vulgar language in dialects, espe- 
cially for women’s skirts. In Brehm’s “Tierleben” we find schabrackenar- 
tig and Schabrackentapir, and a spotted horse is sometimes called Scha- 
brackentiger. 

The word comes from T. éapraq (from the stem ¢ap ‘to cover, ver- 
hiillen, bedecken’), probably via Magyar csdprdg. The Slavic languages 
have borrowed it widely. E. and F. seem to have received it from G. 
(F. alternative spelling schabraque). 


E. tulip, G. Tulpe, F. tulipe 
The first Western European who mentions the Tulipa Gesneriana is 
Busbeck, the Emperor’s ambassador who wrote from Adrianople in 1554: 
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“ingens ubique florum copia offerebatur, narcissorum, hyacinthorum, et 
eorum quos Turcae tulipan vocant.” The Turks have always been very 
fond of beautiful flowers, and Constantinople soon became the export 
center for the gardens of Western Europe. About the middle of the 16th 
century tulips were grown in the gardens of the patricians in Augsburg. 
In England they are first mentioned in 1578. 

The word comes from Persian dulbind, which Lokotsch explains as 
a compound of dil ‘heart’ and band, pres. stem of bdstaén ‘to bind’, thus 
‘herzentziickend’. The meaning of this compound is ‘turban’ (head-dress 
of Moslem origin). Turban itself is an altered form of Persian dulbdnd. 
The expanded flower of the tulip is thought to resemble a turban, and in 
T. dialects it is therefore called tulipent, while the usual I. word for tulip 
is Jale from Persian Jala. There is a great variety of forms with r and 
with /, meaning ‘turban’ in most of the European languages. We do not 
know in which language the change of tul- to tur- took place. 











PROBLEMS OF MHG ACCENTUATION 


ALFRED SENN 
University of Pennsylvania 


John A. Walz in his review of my Introduction to Middle High 
German (Journal of English and Germanic Philology, Vol. XXXVII, 567- 
579), among many other things, takes also issue with my accentuation of 
certain MHG words, e. g., the words with the prefix un-. He makes the 
following statement: “The author may also have had in mind the metrical 
accent, then the accent signs in the Vocabulary would refer to the metrical 
accents the words have in the selections, but that should have been indi- 
cated. The conflict between metrical accent and spoken accent, one of | 
the vexing problems in MHG poetry, is never referred to”. 

At the time when my book was published (1937) a series of studies 
dealing with MHG accentuation was carried on under my direction by 
members of my Philological Seminar at the University of Wisconsin. My 
departure from Wisconsin entailing changes in my teaching assignment 
made it impossible for me to conclude and publish those investigations. 
Thus, my textbook is still lacking its sn ces indispensable for a cor- 
rect appraisal of some of its features. 

2. 


My studies in MHG accentuation are based on the principle that in 
cases of disagreement or contradiction the majority of the occurrences is 
to be considered as the “rule” and the minority as “exceptions”. This is a 
guidance generally followed in grammatical investigations. Why not ap- 
ply it to the study of MHG accent? The fact that modern German is 
not a direct continuation of medieval German (consider the all-important 
geographical dislocations) should warn us against mechanically transfer- 
ring the modern German system to Middle High German. The majority 
of the occurrences indicates a normal accentuation unmulot, unfioge. In 
certain verses, however, it is imperative to read these words with two 
beats: wénmiot, unfuoge. The reading with two beats is possible whether 
we assume the main stress to be on the first or the second syllable and can, 
therefore, not be held against my general rule. If the metrical accent 
calls for a greater number of exceptions than regular readings, I assume 
that the “exceptions” really represent the normal accentuation in the 
spoken language. Therefore, I have come to the conclusion that the pre- 
fix un- was not accented in natural speech (against Walz, l. c., p. 576). 


3. 

In the following I shall demonstrate my method in a discussion of 
MHG ellende (= modern German elend). Observations made on MHG 
rime usages have brought me to the conclusion that this word and its 
derivatives frequently must have the main stress on the second syllable, 
contrary to the general belief that it bore the main accent on the first 
syllable with a secondary stress on the second syllable (as in Miiller- 
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Benecke, Mittelhochdeutsches Wérterbuch, Vol. 1, where the accentua- 
tion éllénde is given). Rimes like gewende : ellende or ellende: missewende 
can be read only with the main stress on the penult. This is especially clear 
in Hartmann von Aue Die Klage or Erstes Biichlein lines 1703-1706 (the 
fact that Hartmann’s authorship has been questioned is of no importance 
for our problem) where we find a very artistic rime structure made up 
of a combination of alternating masculine and feminine rime plus gram- 
matical rime: 
ich han den muot alsé gewant 
swie ich daz gewende, 
daz ane dich mir alliu lant 
sint ein ellende. 


This “Reimspiel” is not limited to the four verses quoted here. From line 
1677 to 1706 there is no other rime but -amt (masculine) and -énde (femi- 
nine), each of the two occurring fifteen times, namely: enphant, ende, 
verswant, swende, gewant, erwende, vdlant, geschende, genant, gelende, 
erkant, ernende, iiberwant, ginende, brant, brende, bant, gebende, hant, 
hende, gesant, sende, gemant, gimende, phant, phende, gewant, gewende, 
lant, ellende. 
4. 

Dr. Robert Weidman, when a member of my Seminar, undertook 
a detailed study of the accentuation of MHG ellende, and I am using the 
results of his investigation in this paper. In OHG our word had four 
syllables and read elilenti. In that older form the main stress appears to 
have been regularly on the first syllable, conforming to the general rule 
that in compound nouns the prefix received the main stress. With the 
emergence of the syncopated form ellende in the MHG period, the word 
is subject to variations in accent along with other three-syllable words 
of the type —’ —'x, which according to Roethe (Berliner Sitzungsberichte 
1919, pp. 770-802) was undesirable, because of the tendency of the spoken 
language to avoid this rhythmically difficult accentuation. The customary 
variant accentuation shifts the main stress from the first syllable to the 
syllable bearing the heaviest secondary stress, namely, the second in most 
cases (—’ —'x to —'—’ x). It seems to me that the accentuation of the Latin 
present participles and the gerundives may have had some influence on this 
German development. Latin being the only language studied in medieval 
schools, it is quite possible that its accentuation should influence the 
vernacular. 

From Dr. Weidman’s paper (in which as many occurrences as could 
be located were studied) it is evident that in MHG verse the accentuation 
ellénde is more frequent than éllende. The distribution of the various ac- 
centuations and forms was as follows: 

RE re 72 
DE ccnevuin beware aes 2 
BEY -wiccouresewiercenons 3 
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four-syllable forms .......... 6 
CI 54 von ssea sass 3 


Dr. Weidman came to the conclusion that the frequent accentuation 
ellénde found in MHG verse must have been in conformity with MHG 
speech habits, and that it does not necessarily indicate an arbitrary shift 
of the accent by the poets in order to satisfy their meter. 


5. 

When preparing for print my Introduction to Middle High German, 
I paid particular attention to the question of accentuation. In lyric verses 
it was comparatively easy to find out the syllable with the main stress. 
However, only the verb sich ellénden with the meaning “to go abroad, 
to leave (to go away from) one’s own country” occurs in my lyric selec- 
tions, namely, in Hartmann von Aue line 79: 

Ez ist geminnet, der sich dur die Minne ellenden muoz 

x—x— x —" x — x —(x)x— x —' 
and Walther von der Vogelweide line 406: 

Owé waz éren sich ellendet tiutschen landen 

x—“" x—x —x— x — x —x 

For the passage quoted here from Hartmann von Aue, the accentua- 
tion ellénden is also demanded by Franz Saran, Das Ubersetzen aus dem 
Mittelhbochdeutschen (1930), 155 and by Eduard Sievers in his last article 
“Zur inneren und dusseren Chronologie der Werke Hartmanns von Aue” 
in Hermaea XXXI (1932), 59. 

A neuter noun ellende meaning “exile” or “life in exile” occurs in 


Kudrun 107, 4: 
da si der junge Hagene in ir ellende vant 
x— x—x —xx x—~x— x — 
Kudrun 1579, 4: 
in minem ellende bét si mir manegen dienest unde ére 
x— x —~—x x— x—x x—x —x—x 
Kudrun 1649, 4: 
da mite was verdrungen von ir dé daz michel ellende 
x—x— x — x —x— x—— x—x 


The adjective ellende is used in the sense “living in (coming from) a 
foreign country” in Nibelungenlied 1416, 3: 


die site si lérte Herrat, diu ellende meit 
x —xx —’x —x —x—x — 
Nibelungenlied 1430, 4: 
ich hoere min die liute niwan fiir ellende jehen 
x —x— x —x —"x —x—’x —x 
The adjective ellende is used in the sense “exiled, living in exile” in 
Kudrun 85, 4: 
die ellenden meide heten ungemiietes deste mére 
—x— x —x —x —x—x—x —x 
Kudrun 97, 2: 
dé lernte sé wol schiezen der ellende gast 


, ‘ 


x —x— x — x —x—x 


, 
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Kudrun 108, 4: 


den ellenden vrouwen den tete ir arbeit vil wé 

— x—x — x x —(x)x ~— x — 
Kudrun 111, 2: 

der ellende recke viieren sich dé hiez 

— x—’x —x —x— x — 
Kudrun 150, 4: 

dd man die von Garadi bi dem ellenden vant 

x xX — x —x—’ x —x— x — 
Kudrun 1042, 4: 

do sprach diu ellende “ich wil nibt kiiniginne sin” 

—’ x — x—x xX — x —x—x — 
Kudrun 1067, 1: 

do sprach diu ellende “des lone dir Krist” 

aa x ae x al) x x wee x a 4 ae 


Kudrun 1607, 2: 
da mite die ellenden ~ kémen sit iz not 


, , 
—_ 


x—x— x—x —x x — 

Kudrun 1647, 4: 
ich wil ez gerne siienen. des miigen die ellenden mir getrouwen 
x —x—x— x x —x—"x—x —" x—x 


In all these passages we get a smoother rhythm if we read ellénde 
instead of éllende. The accentuation éllende is definitely excluded by 
the rime with hénde in Kudrun 1649, 4. The first half-line of Kudrun 
1579, 4 can only be read with two accents on the word ellende: the main 
stress on the second syllable and a secondary stress on the first syllable. 
The word ellende is also given two accents in the traditional scansion of 
Kudrun 1649,4. However, it seems to me that the adjective michel 
should rather have two accents and not the noun ellende, the modifying 
word being always more emphatic than the modified, and thus we get the 
accentuation ellénde. In Kudrun 107, 4 and 150,4 our word occurs in 
the eighth half-line of a stanza with masculine rime and, according to our 
theories, we expect to find four beats. However, natural reading yields 
only three beats. Consequently we have here two cases of inferior verse 
technique. 

It is significant that in ten out of eleven instances the adjective ellénde 
is preceded by the definite article which consequently also receives an 
accent. The accentuation ellénde is here only possible if we allow the 
definite article to get a stress. From the standpoint of modern German 
such accentuation must appear quite forced and unnatural. But let us not 
forget that Middle High German is not modern German. Furthermore, in 
Middle High German the definite article is still very close to its origin, 
namely, the demonstrative pronoun which naturally is more emphatic 
than a mere article. 

6. 

Professor Walz, I. c., 576 f. disagrees with my statement concerning 

versification as formulated on p. 311 of my Introduction. I repeat here 
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my wording: “In classical MHG poetry there is regular alternation of 
one accented and one unaccented syllable. However, a final vowel is often 
dropped if the next word begins with a vowel. Furthermore, words like 
es, si, ez often lose their vowel and the remaining consonant (5 or 2) is at- 
tached to the preceding (or the following) word. The prefixes be- and 
ge- lose their vowel very frequently. Light syllables, when accented, are 
often followed by two unaccented syllables instead of only one.” Against 
this, Professor Walz quotes Heusler’s statement in Deutsche Versge- 
schichte Il, 101, § 554, and he claims that my insistence on regular alterna- 
tion led to a wrong interpretation in Stricker’s poem on p. 28 of my book. 
My critic does not recognize an emphatic stress on und in line 22 (swenne 
er vriunde und guot lat). He claims that vriunde und guot of this line is 
parallel to vriunde und guotes of the preceding line and that in both lines 
the emphasis rests on the two nouns. This is in contradiction to good 
medieval verse technique which shuns identical repetitions as can be seen 
from the treatment of so-called identical or perfect rime (“Riihrender 
Reim”, cf. my Introduction p. 249 footnote). By the emphatic stress on 
und in line 22 the two nouns vriunde and guot are brought closer together 
and jointly contrasted with séle of the following line. Stricker is by no 
means the firsts MHG poet to emphasize the copula und at the expense of 
a noun. Even Walther von der Vogelweide has similar rhythmic pat- 
terns, e. g., in line 180 (Introduction p. 275): 
velt walt loup rér unde gras 
cl x af x af x U 

In Wilmanns-Michels’ edition of Walther von der Vogelweide, vol. Il, 
more examples of this type are enumerated. 


7. 

A new attempt to solve “vexing problems” should not be criticized 
exclusively by means of traditional theories. It has to be tested on the basis 
of the newly advanced criteria. In my Introduction to Middle High Ger- 
man 1 put forth only such statements about MHG accentuation as had 
been tested by me before. That there are more and very far-reaching 
possibilities in this field can be seen from my review of J. Knight Bostock’s 
edition of Hartmann von Aue’s Der arme Heinrich which is to appear soon 
in the Modern Language Quarterly. When I first presented my views 
at the Chicago meeting (1937) of the Modern Language Association, I 
was supported by Professor Leonard Bloomfield who pointed to a similar 
accent system in modern Dutch. Unfortunately, I have not yet been 
able to follow that lead. 

The study of MHG accentuation could be furthered if those scholars 
who are still teaching Middle High German and are perhaps even for- 
tunate enough to have graduate students would experiment with my 
formula of versification as quoted in § 7 of this paper. They would have 
to pay special attention to compounds in order to find out whether the 
main stress is on the first or the second component. 








PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN OCHDEM “ATEM” AND THE 
PROBLEM OF HYPERCORRECT FORMS 


Otro SPRINGER 
University of Pennsylvania 


I. 


In his article “Hypercorrect Forms in American English,” ! Robert 
J. Menner discussed a great many striking, often amusing examples of the 
type chicking, instead of chicken, capting, instead of captain, etc.: “James 
the footman, pronouncing sayin, comin, seein, chickin, captin, all with 
[in], in an attempt to elevate his speech to standard English transfers not 
only the first three words in the -img [1] group, but the last two also, 
and produces the forms chicking, capting. The words abc de of the dia- 
lect speaker are made A BCDE, instead of standard A BC de, resulting 
in the non-dialect, pseudo-standard forms D F..”? To Menner’s examples 
of hypercorrect forms from American English I should like to add, in 
this brief paper, an illustration from the best-known representative of 
American German, 1. e., from the German dialect spoken in southeastern 
Pennsylvania. 

There is a peculiar form for standard NHG Atem/Odem® in the 
Pennsylvania German (PaG) dialect: Ochdem, with a velar fricative be- 
fore the dental. In a delightful poem entitled “Der Schdreik im Himmel,” 
John Birmelin, the most outstanding of Pennsylvania German poets today, 
describes the plight of the fallen souls in hell as follows: 


“Was sie nooch em Ochdem lechze, 
Wie die Hund im Summer hechze.” * 


Since the poem happens to be an adaptation of another by the German 
poet August Heinrich (1881 —) written in the Palatinate dialect and pub- 
lished in the collection Pfalzer Mundartdichtungen (Speyer, 1928), one 
might suspect, in this particular instance, that the form ochdem was carried 
over from the original. However, as a brief comparison shows, Birmelin’s 
translation of the original is very free — 134 instead of 98 lines — , and the 
form ochdem does not occur at all in the Palatine version. Moreover, in 
a more recent poem, “Vergesse,” Birmelin uses again the form ochdem: 


1 American Speech, XI1 (1937), 167-78. 

2 Ibid., p. 167. Cf. also hypercorrect proper names such as Itchington<et Icean- 
tune, or the river Itching<Icenan in England, or Obringen<Or(e)ngouue in Ger- 
many, E. Férstemann, Altdt. Namenbuch’, Il, 1 (Bonn, 1913), 179. 

’ The question of NHG Atem vs. Odem does not concern us in this paper; cf. 
Deutsches Wérterbuch, 1 (Leipzig, 1854), 591 ff.; VII (1889), 1147; H. Paul, Zfdt. 
W ortforschung, I (1901), 334, and Tribners Deutsches Worterbuch, 1 (Berlin, 1939), 
132 f., III (1936), 14. 

4 “How they are gasping for breath, 

Just like the dogs are panting in summer.” 

John Birmelin, Gezwitscher; A Book of German Verse (=The Pennsylvania 
German Folklore Society, Vol. III) (Allentown, 1938), p. 146. — I owe this reference 
to Dr. A. D. Graeff of Philadelphia. 
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“Was will mer mit me schwache Haerz, 
Der Ochdem werd eem aa so kaerz.” © 


In the grammars and dictionaries of Pennsylvania German, forms with 
and without ch appear. Thus Rauch and Lins record merely Odam®* and 
Odem®* respectively, while ochdem® is the form quoted by Horne, and 
also by Hoffmann,° whose list, however, is known to be based largely on 
Horne. The best compilation available, M. B. Lambert’s Dictionary of the 
Non-English Words of the Pennsylvania German Dialect (Lancaster, 
1924), gives the following information (p.115): “ochdem, odem m. 
‘breath,’ German Odem, dialectal German ochdem.” J. W. Frey, in the 
vocabulary of his PaG grammar, lists only the form Ochdem (p. 128),'° 
probably with reference to a passage from Gottlieb Buhneschtiel, alias 
Thomas Harter (Center County), in which this particular form occurs 
(p. 96). 

From the recent scientific investigations and recordings of the living 
speech in various parts of the PaG area I gather the following information: 
A. F. Buffington, whose dissertation was principally based on the speech 
of Dauphin, Schuylkill, and Northumberland counties, records only 
[o:dam] * and confirms in a letter of April 26, 1942, that he has “never 
heard the form with x used in Dauphin County and surrounding.” Like- 
wise, J. W. Frey, whose dissertation is based on the PaG dialect of eastern 
York County, lists only [o:dam] ’? and he also corroborates this in a 
recent letter, although he adds that he has occasionally heard the form 
with the fricative [>ydam]. On the other hand, Professor Alfred L. Shoe- 
maker in his Studies of the PaG Dialect of the Amish Community in 
Arthur, Illinois notes in the Pennsylvania German of this secondary settle- 
ment in Illinois “a velar fricative in ochdem [>ydam],” ™* which has its 
counterpart in Lehigh County, Pa., from where the settlers came. More- 
over, Professor P. Schach of Albright College, a graduate student at the 
University of Pennsylvania, gives me the following data based on native 
informants from the various counties: Schuylkill [o:dem], less common 
[9xdom]; Lehigh [9ydam], occasionally [o:dam]; Montgomery [o:dam]; 
Berks, Lancaster, Lebanon all [5ydam] or [o:dam]; furthermore, he re- 

5 “What shall I do with a failing heart, . 
My breath is growing so short, too.” 
’s Pennsylfawnisch Deitsch Eck, May 25, 1940. 


6 Rauch’s Pennsylvania Dutch Hand-Book (Mauch Chunk, 1897), p. 125. 
7 J. C. Lins, Common Sense Pennsylvania German Dictionary? (Reading, 1895), 
. 106. 
. 8A. R. Horne, Pennsylvania German Manual (Kutztown, 1875), p. 144. 

®W. J. Hoffmann, Grammatic Notes and Vocabulary of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
man Dialect (Lancaster, 1888-89), p. 258. 

10 4 Simple Grammar of Pennsylvania Dutch (Clinton, S.C., 1942). 

11 Pennsylvania German; A Grammatical and Linguistic Study of the Dialect 
(Ph. D. Thesis, Harvard University, 1937; typescript). 

12 The German Dialect of Eastern York County, Pa. (Ph.D. Thesis, University of 
Illinois, 1941; typescript). — Cf. also H. L. Fischer (from York County), Kurzweil 
un Zeitfertreib? (York, Pa., 1896), “Glossari”: Odem (p. 261). 

18 (Ph. D. Thesis, University of Illinois, 1940; typescript). 
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cords for both the city of Reading and also for rural Berks County an 
occasional form [sfdam] or [o:fdam]. 


Knowing how little such sporadic and, partly, “long-distance” in- 
formation means for the actual and detailed geographical distribution of 
linguistic phenomena, I naturally refrain from an attempt of charting the ~ 
variants for NHG Atem in the PaG area. A map of this kind, as all sim- 
ilar maps, will have to wait for a more systematic recording of the variants 
throughout the PaG area; this is impossible under the present circum- 
stances,’* but, as we hope, will be carried out at some future date in con- 
nection with the Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada."® 


But how do we account for this velar fricative in the dialect form 
[9xdam] and its variants? '° Is it a new formation of the German dialect 
on American soil, or can it be traced to the original dialect of the Penn- 
sylvania Germans in their mother country? The latter is true, as may be 
seen from the dialect dictionaries of the Palatinate and the adjacent area. 
For the western and northern Palatinate G. G. P. Autenrieth lists “échdem 
m. der Odem; davon verb. dchdeme Atem ziehen, atmen.”*” For the 
region of Saarbriicken, Sulzbach, Giidingen, Birkenfeld, Simmern, and 
Schlierschied the Rhein. Worterbuch records [3:,dam], beside occasional 
{9:rem]; furthermore, “Wart en Ochdemzug Augenblick” for Birken- 
feld-Oberstein; and “[e:ydoma] atmen” for Saarbriicken.’* Also the dic- 
tionary of the Alsatian dialects lists forms with x for various regions and 

‘communities, mostly of northern Alsace.’ Out of the large number — 
of dissertations, school programs, and monographs dealing with the dia- 
lects of the Palatinate and the adjacent areas, as listed in my Bibliography, 
few have been accessible to me.”° Thus I find only for Dietschweiler, 
about 20 miles west of Kaiserslautern, a form with x, recorded by Jos. 
Miiller.** Nevertheless, these printed sources and the additional informa- 


14Qne memorable “field trip,” in the company of Dr. Zucker and Dr. Graeff, 
took me to Mr. Adam Spaar, the “Hostler of Hereford” (in Berks County, near the 
Lehigh boundary). While the rotund innkeeper, a real “Pennsylvania Dutch” char- 
acter, was busily panting about with his mugs of beer, he was easily tricked into the 
short-winded complaint: “Jo: oft wa(r)d ma(r) da(r) oxdem tsu ka(r)ts.” 

15H. Kurath, “Pennsylvania German,” in: Conference on Non-English Speech 
in the United States (= American Council of Learned Societies, Bull. 34) (Washing- 
ton, 1942), pp. 12-18. 

16 For practical reasons, no special reference will be made in the following to the 
dialectal variants beside [2xdom]. 

17 Pfilzisches Idioticon, ein Versuch (Zweibriicken, 1889), p. 102. 

18 Hgg. von J. Miiller, I (Bonn, 1928), 289 ff. 

19 F, Martin und H. Lienhart, Worterbuch d. els. Mundarten, 1 (Strassburg, 1899), 
757: s.v. Noch(t)me(n). 

20E.g., E. Altenhofer (“Westpfalz und Saarbriicken”), O. Bertram (“mittlere 
Vorderpfalz”), K. Brautigam (Mannheim), E. Christmann (Kaulbach), L. Krell (Lud- 
wigshafen a. Rh.), A. Lehnert (Saarlouis), Joh. Miiller (“St. Wendel und Kusel”), 
Jos. Miiller-Wehingen (Saargau), P. Waibel (Speyer). Cf. my Working Bibliography 
for the Study of the PaG Language and Its Sources? (Philadelphia, 1941, mimeo- 
graphed), esp. pp. 7-11. 

21 Jos. Miiller, Die Mundart von Dietschweiler, ibr Wort- und Lautbestand auf 
der Grundlage des Mittelbochdeutschen (Diss. Miinchen, 1931) (Kaiserslautern, 1932), 


P- 53- 
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rt re:t /o:dam 


— rext /o:dam 


BEHd reyt /aydam 
Gfprosinate area), 








Us 
Foon fort 


Saarbricken 


re:t/ » 
x 











o. S. 


Distribution of x and y-less forms in the Rhineland and in the Palatinate. 
The numerous dialectal variants of [re:t, o: dam, reyt, 3ydam] are omit- 
ted. Arrows indicate the general trends of linguistic shifting in this area. 

The figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 designate points in the Palatinate for which 
x-less forms are attested in records or place names of the 14th century: 
1 Ruppertsweiler (Ruprethswilre), 2 St. Ingbert (sant Ingebrethe), 3 Zwei- 
briicken (verrithet, knethe, etc.), 4 Lichtenberg (Litthenberg, edelnknete), 
5 Steinwenden (rethe), 6 Stauf (reth), 7 Mechtersheim (Metersheim, dia- 
lect pronunciation still [me : darfa]. 
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tion supplied by E. Christmann from the dialect archives of Kaiserslau- 
tern,”? permit us to say that at the present time forms with x, [9xdom], etc., 
are found in the northeast and southeast as well as in most of the western 
part of the Palatinate; also in a considerable area between Saarbriicken and 
the Rhine; moreover, sporadically, in the northeastern part of Lorraine and 
in the north of Alsace. 

This geographical distribution of the forms with x suggests an ex- 
planation of their origin, as has recently been pointed out by E. Christ- 
mann.?* There are, at present, two separate areas in western Germany, 
one near Cologne and the other further south between Trier and Saar- 
briicken, within which x before t, as in recht, gebracht, Nacht (with 
slightly differing distribution) is not pronounced in the present day dialect 
(cf. Map).** Moreover, as Th. Frings suspected on the basis of the gen- 
eral trend of linguistic spreading and receding in that area,” it is very 
probable that at one time even the intervening section showed this loss 
of x before z, until a wedge of forms with x, pushing in from the valley 
of the Rhine, brushed the forms without x aside and thus created two 
separate [re:t, bra:t, na:t] areas, as they appear to us at the present time. 
In fact, E. Christmann succeeded in confirming Frings’ assumption by 
finding forms without x, such as gerethe, reth, unrethe, Ruppreth, mothen, 
knethe, verrithet, Litthenberg, edelknete,”* in records of the 14th century, 
all stemming from towns situated in that intermediate section which now 
speaks (a rehabilitated) x before t, but according to Frings was once part 
of a larger and continuous [re:t, bra:t, na:t] area. 

The past and present geographical distribution of the forms without 
x, interpreted in terms of historical development, suggests the most plau- 
sible explanation of the x in [>ydam]: at the time when in the intermediate 
section, including the Palatinate, forms with x, [rext, brayt, nayt], were 
reintroduced, instead of [re:t, bra:t, na:t], even words which etymologi- 
cally had no claim to x began to be pronounced with a “hypercorrect”’ x: 


22 Zf Mundartforschung, XI (1935), 236. 


23 [bid., pp. 235 ff. 
24For the ap cf. Deutscher Sprachatlas (Marburg, 1926 ff.), Karte 34: recht. 


H. Aubin — Th. Frings — J. Miiller, Kulturstromungen und Kulturprovinzen in den 
Rheinlanden (Bonn, 1926) pp. 163 ff. — For practical reasons, the difference between 
x and ¢ has been neglected. 

25 Op. cit., p.164. — The receding of the x-less forms continues under our very 
eyes as is shown by the differences between the old and the young generation in 
Saarhélzbach, 4o miles northwest of Saarbriicken, according to a statement in the 
dissertation by H. Thies which I happened to come upon while scanning the dialect 
monographs dealing with that region: “Die Entwicklung xt, xs >t, s verliert wieder 
an Boden; so jetziges rext neben veraltetem re:t “recht,” jetziges beksjn neben altem 
bi:sjn “Biichschen.” Also naxt beside no:t and foks beside fo:s. Versuch einer Laut- 
lebre der Mundart von Saarhélzbach (Diss. Greifswald, 1912), p.54. Cf. also the 
Palatinate place-name Mechtersheim (< * Mahtcresheim), in present dialect pronun- 
ciation [me:dar(a], in older records Metersheim, without x. O. Bertram, Die Mundart 
d. mittleren Vorderpfalz (Erlangen, 1937), p. 125 f. 

26 The -th- in the majority of these forms cannot be a peculiar spelling for -xt- 
as is obvious from the fact that -tb- is also used in words like gesezeth, hethe, etc., 
where there can be no question of -xt-; moreover, the last of the above-quoted ex- 


amples lacks the -b-. 
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[0:xdam] or [5ydem] for [o:dem], in proportional analogy to [nayt] : 
[na:t].?” This was the form which the Palatine emigrants took with them 
to their new homes in Pennsylvania. To be sure, Frings had refrained 
from an attempt to determine an approximate date for this development. 
However, if on the one hand we have documentary proof of y-less forms 
in the Palatinate during the 14th century, and if, on the other hand, forms 
with x, such as [rext, brayt, nayt], and even [2xdam] were transferred to 
Pennsylvania by the Palatine emigrants in the earlier part of the 18th cen- 
tury, it is reasonable to assume that the reinstatement of forms with x took 
place during the intervening 300 hundred years. Their present existence 
and fairly general distribution in the PaG area again attests to the preva- 
lence of Palatine dialect features over the dialects of the other German 
settlers in Pennsylvania, such as the Swabians, Swiss, etc., who in their 
native speech had only forms without y.?* As a matter of fact, I find for 
Lancaster County, which is known to have the largest percentage of Swiss 
among its German-speaking settlers, the “un-Swiss” form [5ydom] more 
definitely and frequently recorded than for most of the other PaG coun- 
ties. This is the more surprising since the original y-less Swiss forms were 
supported by the y-less forms of standard German. However, to what 
extent the PaG form [0:dam], which does occur, with varying frequency, 
beside [5ydam], is due to y-less dialect forms or to they-less form of stan- 
dard (and biblical) German, is difficult to decide. 

Unfortunately, the present status of our linguistic recording of Penn- 
sylvania German and of the Palatinate dialect does not permit us to com- 
pare with the dialectal variants of NHG Atem words of a similar phonemic 
structure, which, of course, as linguistic geography has long taught us, 
may each have their individual development and differ from that of NHG 
Atem. In the literature available I have found only a few parallels in the 
speech of the Palatinate and adjacent regions that may serve as a confir- 
mation of our analysis of [3ydam]. In his description of the dialect of 
Dietschweiler, some 20 miles west of Kaiserslautern, J. Miiller ?® lists be- 
sides oxdm (p.53) the form bayda for baten “niitzen” (p.16). Even 
though baten originally had a short a,*° it seems natural to explain the 

27 Since the forms with x, [2xdam], etc., are found in both the western and east- 
ern parts of the Palatinate, their presence in PaG cannot be used as a criterion in the 
recent controversy whether (the majority of) the Pennsylvania Germans came from 
the western or from the eastern an of the Palatinate. Cf. O. Springer, “The Study 
of the PaG Dialect,” JEGP., XLII (1943), esp. pp. 28 ff.— For a parallel, but only in 
spelling, cf. the insertion of gh in words like English spright (NED, IX, 1, 2, p.687), 
or delight: “The etymological delite is found as late as 1590, but earlier in the 16th 
century it had generally been supplanted by delight, an erroneous spelling after light, 


flight, etc.” NED, Ill, 1, p.162. Pauls Grundriss d. germ. Philologie?, 1 (Strassburg, 
1901), 1004, and R. Jordan, Handbuch d. mittelengl. Grammatik (Heidelberg, 1925), 
$1 


ee Cf. Schwib. Wérterbuch, 1 (Tiibingen, 1904), 346; Schweiz. Idiotikon, I (Frau- 
enfeld, 1881), 587 f.; J. A. Schmeller, Bayr. Worterbuch, I (Munchen, 1827), 35. 
29 Cf. note 21. 
80 Deutsches Worterbuch, I (Leipzig, 1854), 1158. Pfalz. Museum, XLIII (1926), 
226. Schweiz. Idiotikon, IV (Frauenfeld, 1901), 1802 f. Schwab. Worterbuch, | 
Tiibingen, 1904), 681 f. G. G. Autenrieth, op. cit., p. 18. 
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form bayda for baten as “hypercorrect,” on the same geographical and 
historical grounds as [3ydam] for Atem, the Rhein. Wérterbuch, I (Bonn, 
1928), 496 ff., records bayta for Birkenfeld-Idar, Oberstein; b2ayta for 
Bitburg, Dudeldorf, Priim-Miirlenbach. This explanation becomes even 
more plausible in the light of observations made by P. Lessiak, namely 
that in dialects of Luxemburg to a large extent “hypernormal” yt had 
taken the place of t, as in buaytan < baten “‘bessern, niitzen,” a:rbiyt “Ar- 
beit,” wouriyt “Wahrheit,” waltsiyt Alzette (rivername), etc.*t More par- 
allels are known from the unshifted area north of the x/k isophone; many 
of them have been gathered by R. Huss (although he gives a different 
explanation) and by Th. Frings in several of his articles.*? Suffice it to 
quote here the precious lines with which the natives of Bitburg are being 
mocked by their neighbors: Bes Frekdach krén mer de Schnékder, dan 
haumer noch ké Schektche Holz gehackt “Bis Freitag kriegen wir den 
Schneider, dann haben wir noch kein Scheitchen Holz gehackt.” 


II. 


The interpretation as “hypercorrect,” which so satisfactorily accounts 
for the strange x of [3ydem], has in recent years shed much new light on 
many an old crux of linguistic analysis in the field of phonology, morpho- 
logy, and even syntax, problems which had stubbornly defied any satis- 
factory explanation on the basis of “spontaneous development” or other 
young grammarian devices. To be sure, each individual case will have to 
be studied carefully as to whether it actually represents a hypercorrect 
form, or whether perhaps it is a contamination, a relic form, or, after all, 
spontaneous growth. Indeed, it seems as if any interpretation as “hyper- 
correct” would be fully justified only if we have for the linguistic feature 
in question a reasonably clear and complete picture of the geographical 
constellation in the present and (to some degree) in the past. This is also 
the reason why “hypercorrectness” as a principle of linguistic analysis has 
been gaining ground only in close connection with the development of 
linguistic geography. ) 

Most of our standard grammars and histories of the German language 
thus far have made little use of it. H. Paul,** to my knowledge, never 

31 AfdA., XXXIV (1910), 200 and 220. — The variant [sfdem] or [o:fdam] with 
f, which I have recorded for the Reading area, could likewise be explained as a hyper- 
correct form that arose in certain Rhenish dialects simultaneously with [3xdam] or 
[o:xdam]: one might be tempted to assume that at the time when and in areas where 
forms like [lu:t] “Luft” were being replaced by [luxt] or [luft], the form [o0:dem] 
was replaced, in proportional analogy, not only by [o0:xdam] or [sxdem], but also 
by [o:fdam] or [ofdam]; cf. Deutscher Sprachatlas, Map 63: Luft. However, as long 
as there are no forms with -f- found in the German dialects of that area, it seems 
more reasonable to assume that PaG [sfdem] or [o:fdam] is an innovation on Amer- 
ican soil where the labial very frequently replaces a velar fricative in PaG: [glo:wa] 
beside [glo: ya] for NHG klagen. 

82 R. Huss, “Zu den Palatalisierungserscheinungen in den (west) frankischen Mund- 
arten (Siebenbiirgisch),” ZfdtMdaa., V (1910), 267-75. For a list of Th. Frings’ arti- 
cles, cf. his own bibliography in: Kulturstrémungen und Kulturprovinzen in den 
Rheinlanden (Bonn, 1926), p. VIII. 

33 Deutsche Grammatik, 1- V (Halle, 1916-20). 
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refers to it, W. Wilmanns * occasionally comes quite close to the truth, 
only O. Behaghel, in the later editions of his Geschichte der deutschen 
Sprache, and, as he says, under the influence of the research by Wrede, 
Frings, and Wagner,** has paid ever increasing attention to the possibilities 
of hypercorrect forms, while they are still completely ignored in C. Kar- 
stien’s recently published historical grammar.* 

The most methodical presentation of the problem, in the field of 
German, was given by F. Wrede in an article entitled “Sprachliche Adop- 
tivformen” (1924).** Forms like gung for “jung” in the dialects of Upper 
Saxony and Siebenbiirgen, milk and eisch for “Milch” and “Eis” in Swa- 
bian, Low German tins for “Zins,” Middle German tég for “tu” are all 
explained as hypercorrect formations, following proportions such as 
jans : gans = jung: gung, welch: welk = milch: milk, is: isch = eis: 
eisch, zit : tid = 2ins : tins, flin (fliegen) : flig = tun: tug. In fact, as 
early as 1603, Rollenhagen made fun of the hypercorrect g-forms spoken 
in Kursachsen: “Vor drei Gahren war Gunker Gochim noch ein gunger 
Gunker.”** Similarly, according to W. Horn,* a Hessian who affects a 
more elegant form of speech is ostracized for his “varnehm schweitze(n)” 
— in certain dialects of Hessia o and a often stand for NHG a and eéi and 
are therefore, even where they are standard German, avoided by the snob! 
Or in Parchim (Mecklenburg) where dialectal -ar- frequently stands for 
standard German -er- the mother is said to ask Bertha: “Du, Bartha, geh 
mal mit Mertha zum Gartner, der ist im Gerten.” * 

Many more cases have been gathered in the 5th edition of the Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Sprache by O. Behaghel, who also lists most of the 
literature on hypercorrect forms in German up to 1928. It would be 
well to compile the additional material which during the past 15 years 
has accumulated in linguistic articles, dissertations, and monographs, es- 
pecially those dealing with dialectology or the social stratification of lan- 
guage. To give just one example from Professor Roedder’s Volkssprache 
und Wortschatz des badischen Frankenlandes:* he explains Karton, kar- 
tholisch, Scharlotte, Verkanz, verleicht, instead of Kattun, katholisch, 
Schalotte, Vakanz, vielleicht (p. 39), as hypercorrect forms arising in an 
area where r before t (and some other sounds) very frequently disap- 
pears.** 

34 Deutsche Grammatik, I-III (Strassburg, 1899-1911). 


85 ath ed. (Berlin und Leipzig, 1916), passim; sth ed. (1928), pp. 155 f., 217 ff., 352. 

86 Vorwort zur 5. Auflage, p. VII. 

87C, Karstien, Historische deutsche Grammatik, 1 (Heidelberg, 1939). Cf. my 
comments in Germ. Review, XV (1940), 307-10. 

38 in: Beitrdge zur germ. Sprachwissenschaft, Festschrift f. O. Behaghel (Heidel- 
berg, 1924), pp. 83-91. 

39 A, Bach, Deutsche Mundartforschung (Heidelberg, 1934), p.70. 

40 W. Horn, Englische Studien, LIV (1920), 77 and note. 

41 H. Schréder, Germ. Rom. Ms., IX (1921), 23. 

42 (= General Series, Modern Language Association of America, New York, 1936). 

43 For further material on hypercorrect forms in German published since 1928 or 
not noted by Behaghel, see the following: W. Pfleiderer, “Die Sprache des jungen 
Schiller in ihrem Verhalmis zur nhd. Schriftsprache,” PBB., XXVIII (1903), 273-424. 
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For (British) English the most comprehensive list of hypercorrect 
forms was offered by W. Horn, in his Untersuchungen zur neuenglischen 
Lautgeschichte,“ which were followed by another instalment entitled — 
“Oberschriftsprachliche Formen.” * To cite here only one of his illus- 
trations: the o [>] in the present spelling (and pronunciation) of NE mop 
(for washing floors), ME mappe, which according to the New English 
Dictionary, VI, 2 (1908), 650, is due to an association with mop in the 
sense of “rag doll,” is attributed by Horn to an attempt to avoid dialectal 
a [a] for standard [9], as in crop, dialectal crap, [krap], etc. Many more 
cases could be easily gathered in the available literature, grammatical and 
otherwise, such as the well-known anecdote which makes fun of the 
_ hypercorrect 4 in English. “We remember from Punch,” writes H. Al- 
ford, “the barber who, while operating on a gentleman, expresses his 
opinion that, after all, the cholera was in the hair. ‘Then,’ observes the 
customer, ‘you ought to be very careful what brushes you use.’ ‘Oh, Sir,’ 
replies the barber, laughing, ‘I didn’t mean the air of the ed, but the hair 
of the hatmosphere.’” ** However, a more systematic and scientific in- 
vestigation of hypercorrect forms in British English will have to wait for 
the comprehensive recording of the geographical distribution of linguistic 
features, in connection with the urgently needed dialect atlas of the 
British Isles. 

In the field of American English sporadic instances of hypercorrect 
forms were frequently noted until R. J. Menner in the above-mentioned 
article for the first time dealt with the problem in a more comprehensive 
and methodical way.‘7 Among many other examples Menner discussed 
the pronunciation of words like hand and fancy with a hypercorrect [a] 
as due to the endeavor to imitate the supposedly “finer” southern British 
or eastern New England speech, the pronunciation of an r in words like 
calm [ka: rm], pawn [po: rn], enough [anarf], and wash [wor{], which, 
comparable to the German forms kartholisch, etc., mentioned by Roedder, 
are likely to arise in transition areas (or transition periods) of 7 and r-less 
forms, and the pronunciation of prairie, Cincinnati, and Missouri with 
F. Maurer, “Ober Arten der deutschen Wortbildung, besonders Wortkreuzungen,” 
ZfdP., LII (1928), 167 ff., esp. 173. F. Maurer, Volkssprache (Erlangen, 1932), p. 102. 
L. Berthold, “Verstésse gegen die Lautgesetze und ihre Griinde,” in: Von Wenker zu 


Wrede (Marburg, 1933), pp.55 ff. A. Bach, Deutsche Mundartforschung (Heidel- 
berg, 1934), pp. 70ff. A. Bach, “Deutsche Mundartforschung,” in: Germanische 
Philologie, Festschrift f. O. Behaghel (Heidelberg, 1934), p.121. F. Maurer, “Ge- 
schichte der Nasalierungen vor Reibelaut,” in: Volkskundliche Ernte, Hepding-Fest- 
schrift (Giessen, 1938), pp. 164-173. O. Springer, “Die Aufzeichnungen eines wiirtt. 
Soldaten aus den Napoleonischen Kriegen,” in: Festgabe f. K. Bobnenberger (Tibin- 
gen, 1938), pp. 111-132. W. Henzen, Schriftsprache und Mundarten (Ziirich und Leip- 
zig, 1938), pp-197, 232. O. Springer, “Textkritik und Dialektgeographie,” PMLA, 
LVI (1941), 1170 ff. 

44 (Strassburg, 1905), esp. pp. 56-65. 

45In: “Sprachgeschichtliche Bemerkungen,” Englische Studien, LIV (1920), 76- 
79. Cf. also E. Bjorkman, Anglia-Beiblatt, XXIX (1918), 241-3 and 304-6. 

46 = Plea for the Queen’s English (London and New York, 1866), pp. 4o f. 

#7 Cf, note 1. 
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final -a, which has been attributed to a desire to avoid the final -1 as in 
the vulgar pronunciation of sofa, Martha, America.* 

In addition, Menner supports the analysis of a number of syntactical 
constructions as hypercorrect, such as “I have saw” (due to an attempt 
to avoid “seen” as stigmatized by the vulgar usage of “I seen”),** or, “He 
sent a picture of he and his wife” (avoiding “him” as stigmatized by the 
construction “It’s him”), although Menner is by no means blind to the 
possibility of different explanations as suggested by Jespersen and others. 

A great many more cases of hypercorrect forms will come forth, as 
the recording and analysis of American English proceeds in connection 
with the Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada. Thus H. Penzl, 
on the basis of Atlas material, has been able to confirm the r-insertion in 
calm, etc., as hypercorrect by reference to the exact geographical distri- 
bution and chronological development of 7 and r-less forms in New 
England.®°° Forms with hypercorrect hw such as [hwiy] in certain regions 
of the South Atlantic seaboard have been referred to elsewhere, forms 
which are due to a wrong generalization of bw in connection with its re- 
instatement in [hwait] white, for older dialectal [wait]. 

Little has been done, to my knowledge, in the field of the Scandi- 
navian languages, old and new, with regard to hypercorrect forms. A few 
examples from Swedish have been suggested by E. Bjérkman, such as 
Modern Swedish okvddingsord (beside okvddinsord) “invective,” which 
in analogy to words in -ing was developed from an older ukvaepinsorp, 
since -ms- was suspected to be a vulgarism for -mgs-.*? Another illustration 
is Swedish dialectal ams, instead of ans (standard Swedish ansa “to nurse”), 
which G. Danell explains as a hypercorrect form, in opposition to the 
popular development of ms > ns.** 

For the Romance languages likewise no systematic treatment of hy- 
percorrect forms seems to exist. Only K. Nyrop in his historical gram- 
mar of French ** makes more frequent and explicit references to this 
interpretation of certain linguistic features. Thus the fluctuation in the 
pronunciation between -er- and -ar- causes people who want to avoid a 

48 This explanation, first proposed by E. H. Sturtevant, Linguistic Change (Chi- 


cago, 1917), pp. 79-80, was accepted by G. P. Krapp, Pronunciation of Standard Eng- 
lish in America (New York, 1919), p. 174, and by J. S. Kenyon, American Pronuncia- 
tion (Ann Arbor, 1924), p.178, but contested by A. W. Read, American Speech, 
VIII (1933), 22-36. 

49 Cf. also L. Bloomfield, Language (New York, 1933), p. 499. 

50“Der (r)-Einschub nach me. a in Neu-England,” Anglia, LXI (1937), 81-92, 


with many bibliographical references. 
51Q. Springer, PMLA, LVI (1941), 1172. Cf. also NE whelk < OE weolc, and 


NE whortleberry < OE wyrtel (NED., X, 2, 21 and 99). 

52 Anglia-Beiblatt, XXIX (1918), 242. Cf. also A. Kock, Arkiv f. nord. Filol., 
VII (1891), 308. E. Hellquist, Svensk etym. ordbok (Lund, 1922), 544, and K. F. 
Séderwall, Ordbok dfver svenska medeltids-spraket, II, 1 (Lund, 1891-1900), 168. 

53 Nyckomalet (Stockholm, 1905), p. 190: “Torde vara en uppsnyggning af for- 
men med 7, i opposition mot sadana former som buns < bums.” 

54K. Nyrop, Grammaire historique de la langue frangaise®, 1 (Copenhague, 1914), 
§§ 115, 245-47. Cf. also F. Schiirr, Sprachwissenschaft und Zeitgeist? (Marburg, 1925), 


PP- 153 47s 52- 
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supposedly vulgar -ar- to speak an overcorrect -er- even in words where 
it has no etymological justification, as in Peris, etc. Nyrop quotes G. Tory 
(1529) with regard to the affected pronunciation of the ladies of Paris 
who say: “Mon mery est a la porte de Peris.” Or, since there is a negligent 
pronunciation of article, namely artique, the word boutique may be “over- 
corrected” into bouticle. People from southern France who have heard 
in Paris the pronunciation -ie for -ille may be led to pronounce words in 
-ie with a hypercorrect -ille: the tambourinaire in Daudet’s “Numa Rou- 
mestan” (1881) says bibliographille. 

In Latin some striking cases of hypercorrect usage have long been 
recognized, in fact, we have literary evidence that the Romans them- 
selves were aware of it, like Suetonius in the often-quoted incident which . 
he tells in his biography of Vespasianus: When the emperor one day was 
enlightened by Mestrius Florus that it was finer to say plaustra than 
plostra, he came back at his teacher by greeting him the following morn- 
ing as Flaurus.*° Perhaps also raudus beside rddus, scrautum beside scrotum 
are to be explained as hypercorrect, whereas cauda has recently been 
claimed as the original form, with cdda being a dialectal variant. The 
unetymological h, e. g., in hinsidias for insidias, has likewise long been 
recognized as hypercorrect, as is shown by Catullus’ scoffing at the affec- 
tation of Arrius who hoped that he had spoken especially well when he 
aspirated hinsidias as much as he could.*” But even certain grammatical 
formations and syntactical features have recently been suspected to be 
hypercorrect, such as the excess of deponent forms (delector, gaudeor, 
lacrimor) instead of active, or the use of the plain dative instead of ad 
c. acc., in such peculiar instances as: imgressus est discipulis Peregrinatio 
Aetheriae."® 

For the study of Greek E. Schwyzer *° seems to be one of the first 
more systematically to take into account the possibility of hypercorrect 
forms, although it will often remain doubtful whether the linguistic fea- 
tures discussed are hypercorrect forms actually used in the spoken lan- 
guage of the time or represent merely reverse spellings of an occasional, 
if not isolated nature. Thus Schwyzer is inclined to see in Attic ’Apiddvy, 
Eiddvy (instead of -yv- as to be expected etymologically) hypercorrect 

55 Suetonius, Vespasianus, XXII: “Mestrium Florum consularem, admonitus ab eo 
“plaustra” potius quam “plostra” dicenda, postero die “Flaurum” salutavit.” 

56 au/6: R. G. Kent, The Sounds of Latin? (Baltimore, 1940), §§ 99, V; 200, IX. 
W. M. Lindsay, The Latin Language (Oxford, 1894), pp. 40 ff. R. Thurneysen, Zfvgl. 
Spr., XXVIII (1887), 157 f. A. Walde, Lat. etym. Worterbuch, 2d ed. (Heidelberg, 
1910), p.142: cauda (“wohl Hyperurbanismus”), p.590: plaudo, plaustrum, p. 868: 
caduceum, p.874: scaena, scaeptrum. Idem, 3d ed., 1 (Heidelberg, 1938), p. 185: cauda 
Conptaatiehe Form, nicht + aggeicans gag M. Niedermann, Hist. Lautlebre 
des Lateinischen, 2d ed. (Heidelberg, 1911), $25. F. Sommer, Handbuch der lat. 
Laut- und Formenlebre?—3 (Heidelberg, 1914), pp.78f. Stolz-Schmalz, Lat. Gram- 
matik® (Minchen, 1928), p. 79. : 

57 h-: R. G. Kent, op. cit., § 52. F. Sommer, op. cit., p.194f. Stolz-Schmalz, op. 
cit., p. 139 (“umgekehrte Schreibung und pei: geri 


8 Stolz-Schmalz, op. cit., pp. 419, 497, 545 f., 548, 712, 781. 
59 Griechische Grammatik (Miinchen, 1939). 
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forms according to the proportion: ’A¢vyvaios: ’Agidvaios = *Apiayvy 
(*Evayvn) : ’Apddvy (Eiddvy) (pp. 208, 215), although other explanations 
are possible. He speaks of a hyper-dorism in the case of Pindar’s dyepos 
(p. 185), and of hyper-atticism in the case of Attic Kupyvy, Mepyvy (p. 189); 
the hyper-atticism Karrdv8pa for Kaoodv8pa in the inscription of a vase 
(p. 100) is most probably a reverse spelling only. 

On the borderline between hypercorrect forms and reverse spellings 
are the bookish formations which arise from a general or modish endeavor 
recurring at different times and in different lands, to restore some cele- 
brated past standard of speaking or writing, as was the case during the 
period of Atticism in the Ancient World. Thus W. Schmid’s great mono- 
graph Der Atticismus in seinen Hauptvertretern® is full of hypercorrect 
forms which the author brands as “missverstindliche .Weiterbildungen 
attischen Gebrauchs” (IV, 615), “tibermiassige Ausdehnung des (atti- 
schen) Gebrauchs” (IV, 622), “vermeintliche Atticismen,” such as rr for 
oo in the wrong places (IV, 579). 

This brief and incomplete review of the study of hypercorrect forms 
in “Pennsylvania Dutch,” German, and some of the other Indo-European 
languages shows that, although here and there some progress has been made, 
largely in connection with the evolution of linguistic geography, there 
does not exist, at present, in any of these languages a comprehensive study 
or a monograph dealing with hypercorrect forms. Nor have we been 
able, until now, to reach an agreement with regard to the term itself, 
although more than a dozen names have been used occasionally or have 
been specifically suggested within the last fifty years. 

Since these “hypercorrect forms,” in a way, represent an analogue 
in the habitual spoken (and written) language of what has been called 
“reverse spelling” (umgekebrte Schreibung), if found in occasional and 
documentary use only, it was natural to coin the term wmgekebrte Sprech- 
weise (Ausdrucksweise),° as did M. Niedermann and others, comparable 
to the French formations inverses (K. Nyrop).* F. Maurer very aptly 
but somewhat clumsily speaks of formale Proportionsanalogien,* P. Les- 
siak of falsche Rekonstruktionen,* K. Nyrop of formes a rebours,® while 
F. Wrede’s suggestion of Sprachliche Adoptivformen,®* based on dialect- 
geographical concepts, remains a somewhat farfetched, if not misleading 
metaphor. “Backform,” * which has been suggested, and likewise the 
French expression forme regressive "* or regression phonétique ® may, as 


60 Vol. IV (Stuttgart, 1896). 

61 ymgekebrte Sprechweise (Ausdrucksweise): M. Niedermann, NJbb. f. kl. Alt., 
XXIX (1912), 337. Stolz- Schmalz, op. cit., p. 419. 

62 formations inverses: K. Nyrop, op. cit., § 247. 

63 formale Proportionsanalogien: F. Maurer, ZfdP., LIII (1928), 173. 

64 falsche Rekonstruktionen: P. Lessiak, AfdA.,. XXXVI (1913), 231. 

65 formes a rebours: K. Nyrop, op. cit., § 247. 

6 sprachliche Adoptivformen: F. Wrede, op. cit., p. 84; cf. R. J. Menner’s criti- 
cism, Am. Speech, XII (1937), 168 note 2. 

67 “Backforms:” R. J. Menner, Am. Speech, XII (1937), 168 note 2. 

68 forme regressive: R. J. Menner, ibid. 

69 regression phonétique: K. Nyrop, op. cit., § 247. 
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R. J. Menner warns, be confused with what we generally understand by 
“back-formation.” 

Other terms, such as “pseudo-standard,”  “hyperurban” (German 
hy perurban),” tiber(hy per )schriftsprachlich,” tiber(hy per) hochdeutsch™ 
and, accordingly, dber(hyper)hochenglisch,™ etc., are more specific as 
they suggest that these hypercorrect forms are due to the imitation of a 
certain generally recognized standard speech (Schriftsprache, Hoch- 
sprache, lingua urbis [Romae]). 

A third group of terms, such as (analogische) Ubersteigerung,”* Uber- 
entdusserung,"* tiber(hy per normal," iiber(hy per) fein,’® “over-elegant,””® 
“over-correction,” *° iber(hyper )korrekt,*' English “hypercorrect,” * 
“hyperform,” ** are more general and simply imply that the forms 
so designated arise in overzealous imitation either of an encroaching 
neighboring dialect (cf. byperattisch,**-dorisch,® etc.) or of an infiltrat- 
ing urban standard. Although “hyperform” may be the most unimpeach- 
able of all the terms suggested, it may also prove too general to convey 
the specific meaning implied. Moreover, if we realize that in the term 
“hypercorrect” the word “correct” is used only in the subjective sense 
of what happens to have more authority according to the linguistic con- 
sciousness of the speaker,** the term “hypercorrect” seems both practical 


and well-justified. 


70 “pseudo-standard:” R. J. Menner, /.c., p. 167. 

71 “hyperurban:” R. G. Kent, op. cit., §§.99,V; 200, IX; and the succinct defini- 
tion on p. 192: “Hyperurbanism, the process by which a form is remodeled to avoid 
the appearance of being a country pronunciation, although the seemingly country 
pronunciation is historically correct.” — German hyperurban: M. Niedermann, Rhein. 
Museum, LX (1905), 460. P. Kretschmer in: Gercke-Norden, Einl. in d. Altertums- 
wiss., | (Leipzig-Berlin, 1910), 182. A. Walde, J. c. 

72 tiber( Laseciasisiiaesastiiids W. Horn, Untersuchungen, p. 56; Englische Stu- 
dien, LIV (1920), 76f. 

73 tiber( hyper) bochdeutsch: O. Behaghel, Schriftsprache und Mundart (Giessen, 
1896), pp. 14f. and notes 30,31. Die deutsche Sprache® (Leipzig, 1917), p.70. Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Sprache® (Berlin und Leipzig, 1928), pp. 156, 217. 

74 tiber( hyper) hochenglisch: W. Horn, Engl. Studien, LIV (1920), 77. 

7 (analogische) Ubersteigerung: E. Schwyzer, op. cit., p. 17. 

76 Uberentausserung: P. Lessiak, AfdA., XXXVI (1913), 231; L. Siitterlin, Die 
deutsche Sprache der Gegenwart (Leipzig, 1923), p.70. 

77 tiber(byper)normal: P. Lessiak, AfdA., XXXIV (1910), 220. 

78 tiber(byper)fein: E. Bjorkman, Anglia-Beiblatt, XXIX (1918), 304. 

79 “over-elegant:” L. Bloomfield, Language (New York, 1933), pp. 302, 309. 

80 “over-correction:” E. H. Sturtevant, Linguistic Change (Chicago, 1917), p.8o. 

81 giber(hyper)korrekt: E. Bjorkman, Anglia-Beiblatt, XXIX (1918), 304, and 
many others. 

82 “hypercorrect:” R. J. Menner, Am. Speech, XII (1937), passim. 

83 “hyperform:” L. Bloomfield, op. cit., p. 479 f. (with a striking illustration from 
the Ladin in the Dolomite Mountains); cf. R. J. Menner’s criticism, |. c., p. 168. 

84 hyperattisch: E. Schwyzer, op. cit., pp. 100, 189. 

85 hyperdorisch: E. Schwyzer, op. cit., p. 185. 

86 Cf. W. Mitzka’s theory of the Gef Hi vom Mebrwert der Sprachgeltung, in: 
Sprachausgleich in den deutschen Mundarten bei Danzig (KG6nigsberg, 1929), ch. 10. 














FR. SCHLEGEL’S CRITERIA OF LINGUISTIC RELATION 


W. F. TwappELi 
University of Wisconsin 


1. One of the venerable documents of modern linguistic science, Fr. 
Schlegel’s Uber die Sprache und Weisheit der Indier,1 was published as 
‘Ein Beitrag zur Begriindung der Alterthumskunde’ and is today chiefly 
cited as inaugurating the immensely fruitful Indic philology and the Indo- 
european studies which developed with and from the knowledge of San- 
skrit. It was also an early discussion of a central problem of linguistics: 
the nature of linguistic relation and the criteria for determining and assert- 
ing the fact of linguistic relation. Fragmentary and dispersed as Schlegel’s 
discussion is, full as it is of faults in fact and inconsistencies in application, 
it is yet an admirable posing of the issues which a century of scholarship 
undertook to settle. 

2. The most obvious criterion of linguistic relation, familiar from 
the earliest times, is the test of vocabulary similarity. If, in two communi- 
ties, a considerable number of similar things, actions, properties, &c. are 
referred to by somewhat similar words, then the languages those com- 
munities speak are related languages. The crux in this procedure is of 
course the latitude permissible in asserting that ‘words’ are ‘somewhat 
similar.’ Schlegel, as a matter of principle, would restrict that latitude to 
its minimum: ‘[Wir] fodern véllige Gleichheit des Worts.’? Two excep- 
tions to this severity are permitted: (a) Two quite different words may 
be admitted as evidence, if transitional forms are historically attested (‘so 
mag giorno von dies abgeleitet werden’ *); (b) two different words may 
be admitted as evidence, if the difference between them is also to be fre- 
quently observed in other slightly similar pairs of words, e.g. Latin f : 
Spanish 4; Latin p : German f (‘sehr haufig’); Latin c : German b (‘nicht 
selten’). Indeed, once such a constant difference has been observed in a 
number of somewhat similar pairs of words, then that constant difference 
itself testifies to linguistic relationship — ‘eine Analogie auch fiir andre 
nicht ganz so evidente Fille’ * — a sufficiently clear exposition of the prin- 
ciple of the sound-shift. 

Schlegel’s repeated insistence that the examples he adduces for evi- 
dence of relationship are ‘Grundbestandtheile der Sprache’ ® and his ex- 
tended consideration of pronouns * and numerals’ are an implicit recogni- 
tion of a qualitative hierarchy of etymological significance within the vo- 
cabulary, which is explicitly asserted in a much later passage: ‘solche 
[Wurzeln], die zu den ersten und wesentlichsten Sprachbestandtheilen ge- 
héren; wie die Zahlen, Pronomina, Partikeln oder die nothwendigsten 
Zeitworter’.® 

1 Heidelberg, Mohr und Zimmer, 1808. 5 Pp.9, 11. 
2P.6 6 Pp. 21 f. 


8 P.6. 7 P. 23. 
*Pp.6f. 8 P.77. 
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3. Yet even this technique of lexical comparison, austerely exact for 
1808, is less decisive for Schlegel than ‘die innre Structur der Sprachen 
oder die vergleichende Grammatik’.® 

It is quite clear that the term ‘innre Structur’ means to Schlegel some- 
thing quite different from the meaning which a modern linguist would 
attach to it: the system of characteristic signals, phonetic, morphological 
(including order), whereby meaningful differentiations are expressed. To 
Schlegel, considerations of such systems appear to be of some importance 
in demonstrating linguistic relation; but the primary meaning he associates 
with ‘innre Structur’ appears to be quite simply ‘morphology’. Thus: ‘Im 
Deutschen wie im Indischen durchgingig ist  Kennzeichen des Accusa- 
tivs, s des Genetivs’.’° ‘{Das indische Perfektum] stimmt auch darin mit 
dem griechischen iiberein, daB es die erste Person nicht in mi oder on, wie 
die andern Tempora, noch die dritte Person in t oder ti, sondern beide mit 
einem Vokal endet; chokaro . . . vobhuvo . . . Solche Ubereinstimmung 
bis in die feinsten Einzelnheiten der Structur . . . ’*? ‘In der Declination 
entspricht der fiinfte Casus in at dem lateinischen Ablativ in ate...’ 
‘Man muB zugeben, daB die Structur der [indischen] Sprache durchaus 
organisch gebildet, durch Flexionen oder innre Veranderungen und Um- 
biegungen des Wurzellauts in allen seinen Bedeutungen ramificirt, nicht 
blo8 mechanisch durch angehangte Worte und Partikeln zusammengesetzt 
sei, wo denn die Wurzel selbst eigentlich unverindert und unfruchtbar 
bleibt’.?* 

These examples may serve to show that for Schlegel ‘Structur’ is the 
sum of the elements of morphology, the totality of affixes and alternations 
which correspond to significant syntactical and semantic categories. The 
term ‘Structur’ is thus to be taken in the sense of ‘a structured complex’, 
the ‘body’ of grammatical morphemes; and as such it can be justified. It 
is less easy to see the necessity for the descriptive (or restrictive?) modifier 
‘inner’. Is morphology ‘inner’ as compared with phonology? The littera- 
teurs who operate with ‘inner form’ can at least point to an outer form 
with which it is not identical; but what would the ‘auBere Structur einer 
Sprache’ be? Most of the tentative definitions which occur to one as being 
at all relevant would appear equally applicable to the examples Schlegel 
supplies for ‘innre Structur.’ The only specific contrast I can discover in 
the work is not helpful: ‘Das erste Kennzeichen [des gemeinschaftlichen 
Ursprungs der verschiedenen Vélkerschaften] ist auch hier die Sprache; 
mehr aber die innre Structur als der materielle Theil derselben, die Wur- 
zeln...’.?* Here the contrast is not in terms of ‘innre’ vs. ‘auBere Struc- 
tur’, but merely of ‘Structur’ vs. ‘der materielle Theil.’ 

4. Schlegel’s chapters ‘Von der Verwandtschaft der Wurzeln’ and 
“Von der grammatischen Structur’ are concerned with the relationship of 
Sanskrit to certain other languages. Most of the discussion in these chapters 

9 P, 28. 12 P, 37. 
10 P, 32. 13 Pp. qr f. 
11 P, 36. 14 Pp. 166 f. 
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is thus necessarily focused upon the criteria for determining linguistic 
relationships of an historical order. There is an almost programmatic re- 
flection of this preoccupation: ‘die Sprache und ihre Entstehung wissen- 
schaftlich d.h. durchaus historisch betrachten’.** And a century of sub- 
sequent linguistic research was dedicated substantially to the investigation 
of historical relations of the sort Schlegel here critically examines. He 
even undertakes to furnish a criterion for the general determination of 
relative antiquity: ‘... ein so tiberwiegender Hang zum Abkiirzen, der 
selbst die Wurzeln und Stammsylben angreift . . . da die Worte wie das 
Geprage des Geldes im Gebrauch und Umlauf sich leicht abschleifen und 
verwischen, aber nicht umgekehrt’.’® 

5. But beside this diachronic, historical, genetic mode of relationship, 
Schlegel recognizes and explores relations of a different sort. His fourth 
chapter treats ‘von zwei Hauptgattungen der Sprachen nach ihrem innern 
Bau’. Herein two opposing types of linguistic ‘Bau’ (we should today 
say ‘structure’) are exemplified by Sanskrit (‘die Nebenbestimmungen der 
Bedeutung [werden] durch innre Veranderung des Wurzellauts angezeigt, 
durch Flexion’) and Chinese (‘wo alles . . . durch eigne schon fiir sich 
bedeutende Worter verrichtet wird . . . ; eine Sprache, die mit ihrer son- 
derbaren Einsylbigkeit, wegen dieser Consequenz oder vielmehr voll- 
kommnen Einfachheit der Structur, fiir das Verstindni® der ganzen 
Sprachwelt sehr lehrreich ist’).*7 

Actually, this dichotomy is a division of all languages into (a) San- 
skrit and its cognate languages, (b) all other languages. To be sure, 
Schlegel recognizes that the isolative, or root-combining, languages are by 
no means uniformly isolative or root-combining. In many, indeed most, 
of these languages, some of the combinatory roots have assumed the status 
of affixes, which in time may grow to resemble inflectional endings, and 
thus present a spurious appearance of truly inflectional structure. But 
despite all gradations of degree in isolative structure,'* the languages of 
this genus are still one linguistic genus, qualitatively different from the 
inflectional genus. The mode of relationship among these isolative and/or 
‘affixing’ languages is thus categorical rather than historical; their similarity 
to one another depends upon a similarity of organization in communicative 
function (innerer Bau), not upon any similarity in origin. The inflectional 
(i. e. Indo-european) languages, on the other hand, are related genetically 
and historically: ‘Die Sprachen durch Flexion zeigen um so mehr innere 
Verwandtschaft und gegenseitigen Zusammenhang auch in den Wurzeln, 
je héher man in der Geschichte ihrer Bildung hinauf steigt’.*° 

6. A comparison of the uses of ‘Structur’ and ‘Bau’ in Schlegel’s dis- 
cussion suggests that ‘Structur’, the sum of morphological elements, might 
be paraphrased as structura structurata, and ‘Bau’, the principles according 
to which ‘die Nebenbestimmungen der Bedeutung . . . angezeigt [wer- 

15 P, 41. 18 Pp. 49 ff. , 

16 Pp. 14, 15. 19 P. 55. 

17 P, 45. 
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den]’, as structura structurans. ‘Structur’ is the clue to historical linguistic 
relation; ‘Baw’ is the test of similarity of linguistic type. In one case, that 
of Sanskrit and its cognates, the two criteria coincide, Schlegel believes, 
misled by an almost patriotic zeal for the unique beauties of Sanskrit mor- 
phology. Indeed, the argument of similarity of ‘Bau’ is once adduced in 
the midst of a purely historical ‘Structur’-relationship: The Germanic 
weak preterit in ¢ ‘ist . . . freilich eine besondre Eigenthiimlichkeit, eben 
so wie das b im rémischen Imperfektum; das Princip aber ist immer noch 
dasselbe’.?° 

7. An interesting apergu is Schlegel’s hinting at a mode of linguistic 
relationship now known as constituting a ‘Sprachbund’: in R. Jakobson’s 
description: *! ‘gemeinsame Erscheinungen . . . die in der Struktur benach- 
barter Sprachen vorkommen und nicht durch gemeinsamen Ursprung be- 
dingt sind.’ Beside this modern (1930) definition may well be placed 
Schlegel’s observation about the American Indian languages which were 
accessible to him: ‘Trotz der zahllosen Mannichfaltigkeit und ganzlichen 
Verschiedenheit derselben in Riicksicht der Wurzeln, wo oft bei mehren 
kleinen Vélkerschaften, die dicht neben einander wohnen, nicht ein Laut 
von Ahnlichkeit sich zeigt, folgen sie doch alle, so weit sie bis jetzt be- 
kannt sind, einem und demselben Gesetz des Sprachbaues . . .’.?? This is 
a statement of a type of relationship which has been systematically studied 
by linguists only within the past few years. 

8. The modus of historical linguistic relationship is explicitly recog- 
nized by Schlegel as being a continuity of a communicative medium in a 
continuing community. In the third book, Historische Ideen, the third 
chapter is a speculation Von den indischen Kolonien und der indischen 
Verfassung. Herein Schlegel finds, in the historical monuments and in- 
stitutions of antiquity (including Egypt), possible cultural and material 
evidences of the influence of Indic colonization. He is even sufficiently 
acute to avoid the pitfall of mistaking linguistic relationship for evidence 
of biological (‘racial’) affinity: ‘da . . . ganze kleinere Stimme und Volker 
beim ersten Entstehen von dem herrschenden verschlungen und ihm ein- 
verleibt wurden’.2* In connection with his hypothesis of wide Indic 
colonization (analogous to and even more diffused than the Hellenic and 
Roman spreads of later centuries), Schlegel advances the suggestion that 
the migrating groups need by no means have been similar in the various 
colonizing expeditions, that there may well have been groups with quite 
diverse aims and backgrounds who migrated to the various peripheral 

oals: ‘So wie an der persischen Auswanderung der Kriegerstand und 
Adel wohl den gréBten Antheil genommen haben mag, so trigt dagegen 


Aegypten ganz das Ansehn einer . . . Priesterkolonie’.** Linguistic his- 
20 P, 33. 
21 Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Prague, IV. 234. 
22 P, 46. 
23 P. 176. 


24 P. 179.” 
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torians of today of course concede the probability of dialect differences 
within the pre-ethnic community which spoke Indo-european (or Indo- 
Hittite), — differences which may be reflected in apparently irreconcilable 
divergences in the historical languages, although there is an understandable 
reluctance to use this uncontrolled assumption to account for any specific 
problem. But the possibility of accounting for considerable variations 
(e. g. in vocabulary) in the evolved languages on grounds of occupational 
or social concentrations among the original émigrés has not, to my knowl- 
edge, been explored by modern linguistic historians. 

g. At one point, one is tempted to discern an anticipation of the ex- 
traphonetic ‘phonology’ or ‘phonemics’ of these latter days, in the course 
of an etymological comparison by Schlegel. ‘Oszi, osi, osti — ich bin, du 
bist, er ist — stimmt ganz mit coy, ecor, este tiberein, wenn wir in den 
ersten beiden Fallen fiir ey und es die altere Form nehmen. An das 0 
stoBe man sich nicht; es ist der kurze Vokal, der wenn er nicht Anfangs- 
buchstabe ist, im Worte selbst nicht geschrieben wird, dem grammatischen 
System zufolge ein kurzes a bedeutet, in der herschenden Aussprache aber 
meistens als kurzes 9, in einigen Worten als kurzes e lautet’.?> Here is an 
assertion that some kind of higher unity embraces phonetically different 
word-segments (‘sounds’); and the considerations which dictate the group- 
ing of those phonetically different ‘sounds’ into a single ‘phoneme’ are 
complementary distribution and congruent patterning, familiar through 
the works of the Trubetzkoy and Neo-Sapirian schools. A possibly re- 
lated conception is revealed in a panegyric passage: ‘. . . ein sehr feines 
Gefiihl . . . fiir den unterscheidend eigenthiimlichen Ausdruck, fiir die 
urspriingliche Naturbedeutung, wenn ich so sagen darf, der Buchstaben, 
der Wurzellaute und Sylben. . . . DieB feine Gefiihl muBte dann mit der 
Sprache selbst zugleich auch Schrift hervorbringen; keine hieroglyphische 
nach dussern Naturgegenstinden mahlende oder bildernde, sondern eine 
solche, welche den innern Charakter der Buchstaben, wie er so deutlich ge- 
fiihlt ward, nun auch in sichtlichen Umrissen hinstellte und bezeichnete’.?* 

10. This look from the middle of the twentieth century back to the 
beginning of the nineteenth brings us to the familiar melancholy and 
heartening reflections about genius and human progress: Given that degree 
of intelligence which we call genius and an acquaintance with some rele- 
vant data, a human being can be vouchsafed insight and can achieve aper- 
gus which a series of generations may not be able to exploit. Given time 
and an opportunity to work, generations of scholars can accumulate 
knowledge and classifications and techniques so much more substantial 
than the apergus of earlier genius that the ay of his insight is a 
minor and unexciting surprise. 


25 P. 9. 
26 Pp. 42 f. 
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The great influence that English literature exercised on the growth 
and development of German letters during the eighteenth century is one 
of the fundamental facts in the history of German literature. It was in- 
evitable that this influence should also affect the German vocabulary, 
especially that of poetry. A number of literary words were simply taken 
over like Bombast or Duns, old German words acquired new meanings or 
shades of meaning like Humor. Not infrequently translators formed 
words on the model of English that to all appearances are original Ger- 
man words and do not suggest any foreign influence. To establish English 
influence as regards the last class of words it is necessary to study the 
history of the word in detail if that is possible. Two such words, nuss- 
braun and Denker, I wish to discuss here. 

Nussbraun 

It may seem unlikely that the Word nussbraun should have been 
formed on the model of the English nut-brown, but the evidence for this 
is well-nigh overwhelming. The DWb and Weigand § give as oldest ref- 
erence a passage in Lessing of the year 1759. No other dictionary has an 
earlier reference. The older dictionaries do not record nussbraun. Dasy- 
podius (1537) has kestenbraun, Maler (1561) kestinenbraun, kestinenfarb. 
Stieler (1691), Steinbach (1734), Frisch (1741), Adelung (1777) have 
kastanienbraun (kestenbraun) or nussfarben or both. Kramer’s Nider- 
Hoch-Teutsch und Hoch-Nider-Teutsches Worter-Buch (1719) has ka- 
stanien- oder kasten-braun under Kastanie, but no nussbraun under Nuss. 
Wachter’s Glossarium Germanicum (1737) gives under braun braun-rot, 
braun-gel, schwarz-braun. Henisch (1616, Col. 1003 ff.) has nearly five 
columns of color names, he has braun-schwartz, braunfarb, kestenbraun, 
braunroth, Fiolbraun, but though he gives ‘braune Niisse’ (col. 485), he 
does not have nussbraun. Still more striking is the absence of nussbraun 
from the list of colors given in Schottel’s Teutsche Haubt Sprache (1663) 
pp. 82/4. Fourteen colors compounded with braun are enumerated, 
among them castanienbraun, but not nussbraun. Harsdorffer in his Philo- 
sophische und Mathematische Erquickstunden (Niirnberg 1653, III 234) 
gives a list of 24 different colors, among them castanienbraun, but not 
nussbraun. 

The only older dictionary in which I find nussbraun is Mdller’s 
Teutsch-Schwedisches Woérterbuch (Greifswald, 1782). But in 1782, as 
will appear, nussbraun had become well established as a literary word in 
German. Olof Lind’s Teutsch-Schwedisches und Schwedisch-Teutsches 
Lexicon (Stockholm, 1749) gives only kastanienbraun, likewise the Vo- 
cabularium Latino-Sueco-Germanico-Finnonicum (Stockholm 1695). 

Chr. Ludwig’s English-German Dictionary of 1736 (Leipzig) trans- 
lates nut-brown with kastanienbraun. It is clear that, if nussbraun had 
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been a current German word, Ludwig would have used it to render nut- 
brown, for it is the obvious translation. Ludwig’s Teutsch-Englisches 
Lexicon (Leipzig 1716) records castanienbraun, also nuss-farben, but not 
nussbraun. The same applies to the second edition of 1745, but the 
fourth edition (1789) has nussbraun, nut-brown. The fourth edition of 
the author’s A Dictionary English, German and French (Leipzig 1791) 
renders nut-brown with kastanien-braun, as the English-German Diction- 
ary of 1736 had done, though in 1791 nussbraun was well established in 
German. 

Dialect dictionaries, so far as I can see, do not contain nussbraun with 
one exception. The Schweizer Idiotikon has ‘chestenen-brun’ and Martin- 
Lienhart’s Elsdssisches Worterbuch ‘kestenbrun’. The exception is W. 
Crecelius’ Oberhessisches Worterbuch (Darmstadt, 1899, II 624) which 
registers under Nuss ‘neazbraun, nussbraun’. This solitary example is not 
sufficient to establish nussbraun as an old popular word in face of the 
overwhelming evidence against it. It may be a dialect word taken over 
in modern times from the Schriftsprache, a form of borrowing by no 
means uncommon. If it is a genuine old dialect word, which is, of course, 
possible, it is safe to say that it did not contribute to the use of nussbraun 
in literary German. 

Early translators do not render nut-brown with nussbraun. J. J. 
Schwabe in his Anti-Longin, oder die Kunst in der Poesie zu kriechen 
(Leipzig 1734), a translation of Pope’s The Art of Sinking in Poetry, 
renders ‘her nut-brown coat’ with ‘ihr kastanienbraunes Kleid’ (p. 145), 
the translation of 1737 (Leipzig) has simply ‘ihr braunes Kleid’ (p. 64). 
The Swiss Grynaeus renders ‘nut-brown ale’ in Milton’s L’Allegro 
(1. 100) with ‘bey dem kastanien-braunen Biere’ (Johann Milton’s wieder- 
erobertes Paradies nebst . . . einigen andern Gedichten, Basel 1752, p. 220). 
O. H. von Gemmingen, on the other hand, who translated L’Allegro in 
1782 (Mannheim) has ‘nussbraunes Bier’ (p. 13). 

The English nut-brown is an old popular word first recorded in the 
NED for the year 1300. ‘Nut-brown ale’ and ‘nut-brown maiden’ are old 
popular phrases and through the latter phrase the word came into Ger- 
man. Lessing in the passage (1750) referred to in the DWb and in Wei- 

nd © speaks of ‘das nussbraune Madchen’ of Prior. (Werke, Lachmann- 
Muncker VIII 80), but he had used the phrase a few years before in 1753 
in speaking of a recent publication: Heinrich und Emma. Ein Gedicht 
aus dem Englischen des Herrn Prior iibersetzt. (Lachmann-Muncker V 
207). This is an anonymous translation of Matthew Prior’s poem Henry 
and Emma or the Nutbrown Maid (1718). The translation is ascribed to 
S. Chr. Lappenberg ? in Bremen and is doubtless the same as the translation 
1In Rotermund’s Gelebrtes Bremen 1818, I, 274 and in the article on Lappenberg 
in the Allgemeine Deutsche Biograpbie he is also credited with a free poetic adaptation 
of Prior’s Henry and Emma with the title Hermann und Ida oder die nussbraune 
Dirne, Bremen 1770. This must be a different publication from the translation of 
1753. The question of German translations and adaptations of Prior’s poem is not yet 
fully cleared up. 
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to which J. H. Oest refers in a note in his Bremische Gedichte, Hamburg 
1751, p. 110: “Er (Herr Lappenberg) laB seine schéne Ubersetzung vor: 
Heinrich und Emma, oder das nussbraune Madchen aus dem Herrn Prior.” 

E. J. Bertuch wrote Heinrich und Emma, Nachbildung von dem nuss- 
braunen Madchen von Prior (1771). Cf. Goedeke, Gr. IV, 1 p. 679, 3. In 
1772 there appeared at Altenburg Heinrich und Emma, ein Gedicht nach 
dem Modell des nussbraunen Mdadchens. Aus dem Englischen des Prior. 
It is a prose version which was reviewed by J. H. Merck in the Frank- 
furter Gelehrte Anzeigen 1772 (Neudruck p. 611). The review begins: 
“‘Jederman kennt diesen Wechselgesang Priors, und die Ballade, die ihm in 
Priors Werken vorsteht . . . ” Chn. H. Schmidt also made a translation 
which Herder severely criticised in the Wandsbecker Bote 1770 (Werke, 
ed. Suphan V 422). 

Prior’s poem is based on an old English ballad which Bishop Percy 
incorporated in his Relics of Ancient English Poetry (1765). Herder 
translated the ballad for his Volkslieder (Part II, 1779) with the title 
Das nussbraune Madchen. Joh. G. Schlosser in his Kleine Schriften (Basel 
1783, vol. III) also gave a translation of the old ballad: Das nussbraune 
Madchen. Nebst dem englischen Original. Nach Chaucer. (Goedeke, 
Gr. IV, 1 p. 518,56.) The old ballad was erroneously attributed to 
Chaucer. The great popularity of Prior’s poem and of Herder’s Volks- 
lieder made nussbraun a familiar word to the German literary public. 

But there was another nut-brown maiden that found her way from 
England to Germany. It is the French girl Nannette in Sterne’s Tristram 
Shandy that invited Tristram to dance with her. (Vol. VII, Chap. 44). 
In Ziickert’s translation (2nd ed. 7. Theil, Berlin 1771. p. 105) the passage 
reads: Warum kann der Mensch nicht hier im Schooss der Zufriedenheit 
sitzen, — und tanzen, singen, beten, und mit diesem nussbraunen Madchen 
zum Himmel gehen? (and go to heaven with his nut-brown maid). In 
Bode’s superior translation (1774) the passage is substantially the same. 
The whole episode is quoted by Herder in a letter to Caroline, Oct. 14, 
1770 (Schriften der Goethe-Gesellschaft, vol. 39, p.99). At the end of 
the letter he repeats the phrase nussbraunes Madchen and refers to himself 
as “ein nussbrauner Languedockianer” (p. 102). 

Before Prior’s poem appeared in German, we find two examples of 
nussbraun in Bodmer’s translation of Butler’s Hudibras (Frankfurt & Leip- 
zig 1737), ‘das nussbraune Schwert’ (p. 65), nut-brown sword and ‘seinem 
nussbraunen Sarris’ (p. 76), nut-brown whinyard, the two earliest ex- 
amples of nussbraun in German literature. J. H. Waser’s translation of 
Hudibras (1765) also has the word. In his translation of Pope’s Dunciad 
(Ziirich 1747) Bodmer has ‘die nussbraune Madchen’ for Pope’s ‘nut- 
brown maids’ (Bk. II 1.337). The same we find in the translation of Dusch 
(Pope’s Simtliche Werke, 5 vols. Altona 1758-64, V 172). Dusch also has 
‘den nussbraunen Becher’ (II 108) for nut-brown bowl (Wife of Bath). 
In his Altenglische Balladen (Ziirich 1781) Bodmer has ‘die nussbraune 
Braut’ (II 45) for ‘the nut-brown bride’ of the English ballad. 
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Nussbraun came to be felt as a romantic old popular word and was 
used in the sentimental literature of the time. An echo of this unhistorical 
view of the word we perceive where we should least expect it, in the 
DWb which under braun 2) makes the statement: “ein landliches Mad- 
chen hei&t ein braunes, schwarzbraunes, nussbraunes”, as though nuss- 
braun were an equally old and popular epithet of Madchen as the other 
two adjectives. The genuine German Volkslied uses braun, occasionally 
schwarzbraun as epithets of the maiden, never nussbraun.? 


Examples from German works, not translations, follow. Wieland, 
Juno und Ganymed (1765): Sie (die Madchen) mochten . . . blond, 
nussbraun oder beides sein (Werke ed. Hempel, 40, 792). Herder in an 
essay of 1766: daher ist selbst bei dem schwarzen Neger sein Madchen 
wenigstens Nu&braun, wenn es schén seyn soll (Werke, ed. Suphan VIII 
51). Musaeus, Der deutsche Grandison (1781): ihre nussbraunen Augen 
II 149, cf. also pp. 154, 212, 220, 226; Volksmiarchen (1781), ‘das nuss- 
braune Madchen’ in ‘Die Nymphe des Brunnens’ (Jena, 1912, II 400). 
J. W. Appell in Werther und seine Zeit (1882) p. 195 quotes from E. A. A. 
von Gochhausen’s Das Werther-Fieber (1776) ‘ihren nussbraunen Chig- 
non’. Maler Miiller, J. M. Miller and Bettina von Arnim use the word, 
cf. DWb s. v. nussbraun, where other references may be found. Goethe 
in 1807 began the story ‘Das nussbraune Madchen’ which he later incor- 
porated in the Wanderjabre. In Lenau’s Faust (1836), in the last but one 
scene (Schenke am Meeresstrand), Jorg calls out: Komm her, du mein 
nussbraunes Schitzel.’ Jeremias Gotthelf uses the word in the Swiss 
peasant story Uli der Knecht (ed. R. Hunziker & H. Bloesch, Ziirich 1921, 
p- 144). In the last two quotations the use of nussbraun as a popular 
word, which it never was, produces a stylistic incongruity. 

It must be conceded, of course, that nussbraun may have been used 
in the spoken language on occasion though it does not appear in literature 
before the middle of the 18th century. The Upper Hessian neassbraun 
might indicate that. Braune Niisse was at all times a common expression. 
In the 13th century Neidhart speaks of ‘die brinen niizze (Lexer, Mhd. 
Wb. s. v. nuz), Wander’s Sprichworter Lexikon (III 1071) mentions them 
as a popular phrase, Henisch in 1616, as we have seen, records braune 
Niisse, but I have found only one instance of the early use of nussbraun 
where no English influence can be assumed. It is in Zedler’s Universal 
Lexikon, vol. 35, 1743, col. 1908, under schwartz: “Ist der Zeug zuvor in 
Nussbraun gefarbt worden, mu8 man wohl in Acht nehmen, da8 man 
den Zeug nicht siede.” It may have been used in the technical language 
of dyers, just as in modern times in the cafés of Berlin nussbraun was 
used to denote a certain mixture of milk or cream and coffee. 

2 Cf. K. Hoeber, Beitrage zur Kenntnis des Sprachgebrauchs im Volksliede des 14. 
und 15. Jabrhunderts, 1908, p.89; A Daur, Das alte deutsche Volkslied (Leipzig 1909) 
P- 57- 
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Denker, like nussbraun, seems to be an indigenous German formation, 
but the history of the word shows that it must have been formed under 
the influence of English thinker. The oldest example of the word given 
in the DWb is from a poem by J. J. Dusch * quoted without title and date. 
It cannot be older than 1765. English ‘thinker’ according to the NED 
has been in use since 1440. Weigand ° simply refers to Adelung’s Worter- 
buch (1774). Adelung says under Denker: ‘In der gezierten Schreibart 
einiger Neuern, ein Mann, der sich zum Nachdenken gewGéhnet, der 
tiberall den Grund der Dinge zu untersuchen bemiihet ist.” As example 
he gives the passage from Dusch taken over in the DWb. The second 
edition of Adelung (1793) repeats the statement and adds: “ein wegen 
der groBen Vieldeutigkeit des Verbi sehr unbequemes Wort.” In his 
Magazin fiir die deutsche Sprache I, 3, 158 (1782) he calls the word “ein 
aus mehr als einer Ursache verwerfliches Wort”. Later (ibid. I, 4, 59, 1783) 
he says: “Auch das von einigen versuchte Denker ist verwerflich, weil es 
den Begriff, welchen es bezeichnen soll, viel zu dunkel und unbestimmt 
ausdriickt. Es soll eine zum Nachdenken gewéhnte Person bezeichnen, 
und bedeutet doch weiter nichts als eine Person, welche denkt oder den- 
ken kann, welches fiir den obigen Begriff viel zu wenig sagt.” Stieler 
(1691), Steinbach (1734) and Frisch (1741) do not record Denker, but 
Stieler has ‘der Ausdenker inventor, repertor, cogitator, auctor’ and ‘die 
Ausdenkerin inventrix’, words which are not given in the DWb. 

Ch. Ludwig’s A Dictionary, English, German and French, 2nd ed. 
Leipzig 1736, translates Thinker (p. 646) with ‘einer, der viel denket, un 
homme qui pense beaucoup’. The obvious rendering ‘Denker’ is not given 
which may be taken as proof that the word did not exist in the German 
of the time.‘ We find corroboration of this in the way in which the. 
early translators rendered the English thinker. In one of Swift’s Tracts 
in Defense of Christianity we find the sentence: “if a man had but an ill- 
favored nose, the deep-thinkers of the age would some way or other con- 
trive to impute the cause to the prejudice of his education.” This is 
rendered:® “wenn einer eine garstige Nase hatte, so sagten die Philosophi- 
schen Anfanger, es kime von einem Vorurtheile der Erziehung her.” The 
translator shrinks from coining the word Denker, at the same time he 
uses an explanatory rendering in place of the ironical “deep-thinkers’. The 
translator of Richardson’s Clarissa Harlow renders ‘deep-thinker’ with 
Gribler. (Die Geschichte der Clarissa, Gottingen 1751, VII 23.) 

The earliest example of Denker I have found in an anonymous trans- 

8 The passage is not found in Dusch’ Die Wissenschaften (1751) nor in his Ver- 
mischte Werke (1754). His Samtliche Werke (Altona 1765-67) are not accessible 
to me. 

* Ludwig’s Teutsch-Englisches Lexicon, 1st and 2nd memes Leipzig 1718 and 
1745, does not give Denker. 


5 Cf. Des beriibmten Herrn D. Schwifts Mabrgen wn der Tonne, Altona 1729, 
II 146; a reprint appeared in 1749. For the original cf. Swift’s Works, ed. W. Scott, 


Edinburgh 1824, VIII 71. 
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lation of Shaftesbury’s Advice to an Author published in 1738: Antons, 
Grafens von Schaftesbury Unterredung mit sich selbst, oder Unterricht 
fiir Schriftsteller, Madgeburg & Leipzig 1738, p. 21: Es ist das schwerste 
Ding von der Welt ein guter Denker zu sein. ‘”Tis the hardest thing in 
the world to be a good thinker’. (Characteristics, ed. J. M. Robertson, 
L. 1900, II 112). 

The word plays an important part in a dramatic satire that appeared 
in Zurich in 1765 and was at one time erroneously attributed to Bodmer: 
Gottsched, ein Trauerspiel in Versen, oder der parodierte Cato.’ The 
parody is preceded by a ‘Vorbericht des Ziiricherschen Herausgebers’ 
dated ‘Ziirich, im Herbstmonat 1764’. The Vorbericht begins: “Es liegt 
dem Publico, und in diesem dem Herrn Professor Gottsched wenig daran, 
wer der Verfasser der gegenwéartigen Parodie sey, die ich schon vor 
linger als dreyzehn Jahren in Handen habe.” From this we must con- 
clude that the play had been written in 1751 at the latest. Meissner (1. cit. 
p- 24) points out that two plays mentioned in 1.143 were published in 
1746, hence the satire cannot have been written before the year 1746. 

In the play Gottsched and his followers always refer to Bodmer and 
his party as ‘die Denker’, Gottsched’s adherents are called ‘Reimer.’ Ls. 
245/6 Gottsched: Was regelmissig ist, sonst rihrt mich nichts auf Erden! / 
Die Denker helfen’ sich durch Reu und Bessrung auf, /Doch wer den 
Hochmuth liebt, geht lieber gar darauf. Again Is. 276 f. Schreibt nur ein 
jeder hin, ohn etwas auszustreichen, /So sind wir stark genug, daB wir 
den Denkern gleichen. Ls. 337 ff. Gottsched to Satyr, the wit, who is 
about to desert Gottsched for Bodmer: Geh, Satyr, geh nur, geh, und 
steh ihm selber bey. / Sieh, Gottsched schickt dich selbst zur siegenden 
Partey, / und fiirchtet nicht einmal die schimpflichsten Satyren, / Gesetzt, 
dort wir ein Feind und Denker mehr zu spiiren. Hanswurst astonished 
when Satyr tells him that he is leaving Gottsched, exclaims 1.347: Ey der 
Henker! / Wie? Herr, dein Bundsgenoss, dein Schutzgott fiir die Denker! 

Towards the end of the play Ursula, Gottsched’s daughter, calls on 
the Muses to guard Gottsched who is asleep. Ls. 475 f. Ihr Pierinnen, o! 
die jeden Reim beschiitzen, / Bewacht sein Lager doch . . . / Erinnert euch, 
wie viel er in die Welt geschrieben, / Und zeigt den Denkern an, wie ihn 
die Drucker lieben. In his sleep Gottsched becomes restless and breaks his 
writing utensils. When fully awake he wants them to be thrown into 
the Pleisse but Kriiger, his son, gives different orders. Ls. 605 ff. Kommt, 
tragt das Schreibezeug zu einem Denker hin, / Vielleicht, wenn er draus 
schreibt, verindert er den Sinn, / Und hilft uns kiinftighin selbst iiber 
Bodmer siegen. 

Der Parodierte Cato appears to be the first German work in which 
Denker is used as a current word. As it is applied exclusively to Gott- 
sched’s enemies, the Swiss, it has an ironical, at times even a derogatory 
connotation. In this sense Schénaich, Gottsched’s literary armor-bearer, 


* Cf. E. Meissner, Bodmer als Parodist, Naumburg a.S. 1904, pp. 22 ff. The play 
has been edited by Joh. Criiger, D.N.L. vol. 42. 
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uses the word in his Neologische Wérterbuch (1754). On p. 105 in 
KGster’s edition Schénaich says: “Das Endliche zum Nichts (a phrase of 
Zernitz) scheint uns ein solches Nichts zu sein, dabey ein jeder, ein Denker 
ausgenommen, platterdings nichts denken wird.” The word is spaced in 
the original and is clearly a thrust at the Swiss. On p. 142 Schénaich 
ridicules Klopstock with the words: “wie werden wir dann nicht harfen, 
und uns allmahlich zum Denker modeln.” Herder also uses the word 
contemptuously in the preface to his edition of Alte Volkslieder (1774) 
which he never published. He who despises old Volkslieder, Herder 
says, shows that he is indifferent to and has no feeling for ‘was K6rper 
der Nation ist’. ‘Also ein auslaindischer aufgepfropfter Spréssling oder ein 
webendes Blatt in der Luft, das heiBt, ein Virtuose aller Zeiten vom neu- 
esten Geschmack! ein Denker!’ (Werke, ed. Suphan XXV 8). There is 
here no thrust at the Swiss, but the derogatory meaning of Denker is clear. 

It was not inappropriate to apply Denker to the Swiss as a term of 
ridicule. For they believed themselves to be profound thinkers compared 
to the shallowness of Gottsched and his school. Klopstock himself, their 
admired model, had emphasized thought and thinking in his poetry. Even 
Lessing, who was fully aware of Klopstock’s greatness, could not refrain 
from pointing out this weakness in Klopstock’s poetry in a review of 
Klopstock’s Ode an Gott (1751). “Einen Gedanken unsers beriihmten 
Dichters . . . miissen wir noch beriihren. Es ist der in dieser Ode und 
in dem Messias oft vorkommende Gedanke von dem Gedanken, welcher 
gedacht wird.” (Lachmann - Muncker, IV 282). 

In the satires directed against the Swiss their boasted power of deep 
thought is frequently referred to and ridiculed. A few examples from 
the satire Bodmerias (1755) directed against Bodmer and his friends will 
show that. P.35 denn in dem Grymselorden ist denken und gedacht 
schon zu Gewohnheit worden (the words in italics are spaced in the 
original); p. 48 der tiefdenkende von Haller sieht es ein; p. 51 Dich (i.e. 
Klopstock), den die Muse lehrt Gedankenschwer zu sein; p.55 Tief- 
denkend war mein Geist schon lingstens angeflammt (Haller is speaking) ; 
p-75 Gleich bey dem Eingang (des Tempels) stehn, voll ungeborgter 
Pracht, / Des Woblklangs Schweitzerhass, und Schweitzerdenkens Macht; 
p- 77 Bodmer! der du durch deine Macht / Manch epischgrofes Lied tief- 
denkend vorgebracht. 

Whoever the author of the satire may have been, using the word 
Denker he must have been aware that he was using a new word. The 
very newness of the word made it all the fitter for ridicule. It is, of 
course, conceivable that the emphasis the Swiss placed upon denken in 
their poetry may have suggested to the satirist the formation Denker as 
a term of ridicule and as such it is used in the play, but as Denker is first 
found in a translation from the English and is therefore a loan translation, 
we cannot reject altogether the influence of English ‘thinker’. Zurich in 
the middle of the 18th century was the centre of English literary influence. 
Though the satire was not published until 1765, it must have become 
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known in Zurich by word of mouth shortly after its composition and 
with it the striking word Denker, and that would have been the case even 
if Zurich is a fictitious place of publication, as Bachtold suggests without 
offering any proof.’ 

Wieland who lived in Zurich from the autumn of 1752 to June 1759 
uses the English word in a letter * to the physician Zimmermann in a way 
suggesting that the English word was to him the original word. “Noch 
eine meiner liebsten Freundinnen ist’ein satirischer Kopf, eine halbe Philo- 
sophin, ein Thinker, ein naseweises, spitzfiindiges Geschdpf, das sich sehr 
geschickt albern stellen kann, um einem jeden andern seine Thorheit zu 
insinuiren.” The word has an ironical touch. 

Klopstock who had spent nearly seven months in Zurich from 1750 
to 51 took up the word and ennobled it by using it in three of his great 
odes of 1752. An Gleim \s. 50 f. da der Lorber ihm / Schon vom Blute 
der Schlacht trof, / Und der Denker gepanzert ging, where Denker refers 
to Frederick the Great; Fragen 1.6 Des Denkers Leben lebet noch unter 
uns! where Denker refers to Leibnitz mentioned in the preceding line; 
An Cidli \s.19 f. Das webt keiner der Denker auf, / Was vor Irren sie 
damals ging! where Denker refers to the philosophers that are unable to 
disentangle the mazes a loving heart may tread. In the Messias the word 
occurs Canto VII |. 555 published in 1755: Aber der Richter der Welt 
ging in Herodes Palaste. / Und izt fiihrten sie ihn vor den Richter. So 
lassen gestrafte, / Schwindelnde Denker vor sich die Vorsicht erscheinen, 
und geben ihr Gedanken des Staubs und richten die Vorsicht der Gott- 
heit. Giddy human thinkers presume to pass judgment on the son of God 
and on divine providence. Ever since Klopstock Denker has been a dig- 
nified word. Bodmer uses the word in the Noachide (1765), p.97 dem 
einsamen Denker, in Der Noah (1752) the word is not found. 

The use of the word spread rapidly. As early as 1754 we find at 
Laubau in Upper Lusatia a periodical in the style of the English Spectator 
entitled ‘Der Denker’. (Cf. M. Kawczinski, Moralische Zeitschriften 
Leipzig 1880, p. 25). Herder uses the word in a review of 1765: so ist 
beynahe eine Ehre, von einem furchtsamen Denker als Freidenker ausge- 
schrieen zu seyn (Werke ed. Suphan I 96), also in a letter to Hamann, 
November 1768: auf der halbchristlichen Welt Gottes kann kein ver- 
schiedner Triumvirat von Denkern seyn, als der Vikar in Savoyen, der 
Hr. Justizrath Méser, und der Englische Landprediger (Herders Briefe 
an Hamann, ed. O. Hoffmann, Berlin 1889, p. 47). 

Goethe uses the word in two reviews of the Frankfurter Gelebrte 
Anzeigen (1772 and 1773): Robert Wood’s Versuch iiber das Original- 
genie des Homers, ‘mu8 man in ihm (Wood) den Denker bewundern’ 

7 Cf. Bachtold, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur in der Schweiz, Frauenfeld, 
1892, p. 652. Waniek, Gorttsched, Leipzig 1897, p. 666 says: ‘der angenommene Druckort 
= quote this passage from A. von Hanstein, Die Frauen in der Geschichte des 


deutschen Geisteslebens des 18. und 19. Jabrb., Leipzig, 1899, I, 217. The letter itself 
written in the middle of the fifties is not accessible to me. 
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and Lavater’s Aussichten in die Ewigkeit, ‘als Denker Denkenden ein ge- 
nugtuendes Werk zu liefern’ (Jub. ausg. 36, 16 and 59). In no. 31 of the 
same periodical we find ‘einen Mann . . . der Dichter und Denker ist 
(Neudr. I 204). The word is found in Clavigo (1774) Act II sc. 1. 
Clavigo is ‘der Verfasser der Blatter, die unter dem Namen der Denker 
so bekannt sind.’ In Beaumarchais’ ‘Mémoire’ this appears as “l’auteur des 
feuilles appelées le Pensador” (Morris, Der junge Goethe V1 406). Goethe 
also uses the word in his later works, as might be expected, e.g. Tasso 
1. 131; Metamorphose der Tiere (1820 |. 54). Keinen hohern Begriff erringt 
der sittliche Denker. Goécking uses the word in two of his Episteln. An 
Goldhagen (1771) Der Denker lacht und dreht sich um (ed. Minor in 
D.N. L. p. 142); An Herrn** einen jungen Dichter: Was itzt ein Denker 
baut, das rei®t ein Schmierer ein (ib. p.177); Ebert in Youngs Klagen 
oder Nachtgedanken V 355, note: der originale Denker (1771). Holty 
forms the feminine: Ich folg’ im Mondenschimmer der Denkerin (Laura, 
1772 1.17); Herder in his essay Vom Erkennen und Empfinden (1775) 
calls the human soul ‘die Denkerin’ (Werke ed. Suphan VIII 266). F. L. 
Stolberg, Die Natur (1773) 1.31: Wo nur der Denker tiefe Wahrheit 
schépft; in Lichtenberg’s Aphorismen (Neudruck, ed. Leitzmann, Berlin 
1904, 2. Heft) Denker occurs three times in the period from 1772-75 
(C 52, D 210), Selbstdenker is found D 429. Examples could be multiplied. 
By the middle of the seventies the word was so thoroughly established in 
German that no further citations are needed. 

Adelung’s futile opposition to the word as late as 1783 merely shows 
that language is not controlled by rationalistic considerations and that 
grammarians have no influence on the growth of the general vocabulary. 
It also shows that Adelung had failed to keep step with the development 
of the language.® An analogous formation is Kenner, a characteristic 
word of the 18th century used in a pregnant sense just as Denker.*° 

9 W. Pfaff in his Zum Kampf um deutsche Ersatzwérter, Giessen 1933, p. 24, dis- 
cusses Adelung’s objection but takes it much too seriously. He does not seem to be 


aware that Denker had been widely used for some years before Adelung published 
his criticism in the Magazin fiir die deutsche Sprache. Triibner’s Deutsches Worter- 
buch does not list the word. 

10 Freidenker, a translation of English freethinker, came into German a genera- 
tion before Denker. There is no indication that it suggested or hastened the adoption 
of Denker. For the history of Freidenker cf. R. F. Arnold, Zt. f..deutsche Wort- 
forschung VIII 78, W. Feldmann ib. X 235, O. Ladendorf, Historisches Schlagworter- 


buch, Strassburg 1906, p. 90. 
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JAHRESFEIER 


O du linde Luft, und ihr weichen Farben . . 

und die Sommersonne sank schon langst. 

Und du fiihlst (doch sie brennen nicht) die Narben, 
die die Wunde lieB, an die du denkst. 


Sieh, im See beleuchtet sich der Himmel, 
und am Himmel blinkt schon mancher Stern: 
LaB den Traum nun fluten ins Gewimmel — 
wo du willst, beriihrst du Gott den Herrn. 


Wohl der Herr hat deinen Weg geleitet 

in der Qual, darin du fast vergingst. 

Sich den leichten Kahn, der dort voriibergleitet, 
den die ganze Schépfung tragt, mit der du ringst. 


LaB dich tragen, laB dich also wiegen, 

war auch himmel-tief der dunkle See; 

laB die Seele sich in die Gottheit schmiegen, 
die dir naht im Menschenweh. 


H. W.N. 








JAKOB WASSERMANN’S VIEWS ON JUSTICE 


Joun C. BLANKENAGEL 
Wesleyan University 


The most important of the numerous recurring motifs in Jakob Was- 
sermann’s writings is the theme of justice. He asserted that it is the heart 
of Der Fall Maurizius, and that it can be traced in his books to their very 
beginnings, in Die Schaffnerin, Clarissa Mirabel, Caspar Hauser, in the Ur- 
sanner episode of the novel Der Mann von vierzig Jabren, and even much 
earlier in Der Moloch. 

Without doubt Wassermann’s own early unhappy experiences, which 
made him acutely aware of inequity in human relationships, led to the 
subsequent strong emphasis on justice in his writings. As a mere child he 
was treated so unjustly by his cruel stepmother that he sought refuge in 
the world of the imagination. His autobiographical writings portray him 
as the object of sordid intrigue, as the butt of slander and spite while he 
worked at a distasteful job in Vienna. In the army he was ridiculed and 
treated with contempt by both officers and privates. Here he soon felt 
that even the most exemplary conduct could not win approbation from 
his superiors who seemed to take pleasure in humiliating him publicly. 
Again and again, after his discharge, he was rebuffed by his associates as 
soon as they learned that he was Jewish. As a poor, hungry, friendless 
young man he was exploited by rapacious employers. In view of these 
experiences it is not surprising that the theme of justice assumed paramount 
importance in his writings, and that he regarded it as the dominant idea 
around which his work centered.? 

At first, because of his unhappy lot, Wassermann appears to have 
thought of justice largely as a humane attitude that prompts fairness and 
unprejudiced treatment of others. In Die Schaffnerin, an early novelle 
published in 1897, the theme of justice is presented implicitly. Felix 
Meixner, a humble clerk, finally slays Truchs, his brutal employer, by 
whom he has been outrageously wronged. This slaying is presented as 
a calm act of necessity; it has the air of an execution to establish balance, 
and to cleanse the oppressed clerk from unprovoked insults. Here an 
individual seeks justice for himself. 

Agathon Geyer, who appears in Die Juden von Zirndorf, 1897, and 
in Die Geschichte der jungen Renate Fuchs, 1900, is the first of Wasser- 
mann’s major characters to be imbued with the longing to ameliorate the 
lot of those who suffer from the injustice of others. He is actuated by 
the desire to promote fullness of living by removing human fear, bondage, 
bigotry and oppression. Agathon has no organized social program, but 
manifests personal kindness and sympathy as he shares the suffering of 
unfortunate beings. Having been unjustly treated by others, he has be- 
come keenly aware of the distress of his fellows. 


1 Jakob Wassermann, Lebensdienst, (Leipzig: Grethlein and Co., 1928), p. 336. 
2 Jakob Wassermann, My Life as German and Jew, (London: George Allen and 


Unwin, 1934), p. 208. 
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In Der Moloch, 1902, Arnold Ansorge, a youth who has led a shel- 
tered, carefree life, is suddenly fired with the desire to right injustice to 
others when he hears that Jutta Elasser, a Jewish girl of thirteen, has been 
kidnapped and is held prisoner in a convent, despite all efforts of her poor 
parents to free her from proselytizers. This wrong outrages Arnold. 
Naive, youthful, idealistic and inexperienced, he stands aghast and in- 
credulous when Jutta’s mother tells him there is no justice for the poor, 
and none at all for poor Jews. In view of his hitherto unchallenged be- 
lief in simple, natural equity and in the triumphant power of righteousness, 
distinctions between law and justice seem like outrageous subtleties at 
which his spirit revolts. He feels that all men must of necessity join in 
the demand for justice, for it seems preposterous to live in a world where 
wrongs are condoned. Unfortunately, through contact with a world that 
has grown indifferent to evil, he ultimately ceases to be a crusader for 
justice; like others he then accepts the wicked ways of men as inevitable. 
Since he has never suffered at the hands of others, Arnold’s desire to right 
wrongs has less motive force than that of Agathon Geyer. In this novel 
Wassermann for the first time points to the discrepancy between law and 
justice, a theme which he develops later on, notably in Laudin und die 
Seinen and in Der Fall Maurizius. 

With Clarissa Mirabel, 1906, Wassermann’s indictment of the sinister 
aspects of so-called courts of justice begins. In Der Moloch the operation 
of the law had been blocked by interests over which even the emperor 
had no power. In Clarissa Mirabel the law is scorned by unscrupulous 
officials, the prosecution is guilty of base chicanery, the court yields to 
political pressure and to vicious demands of prejudiced parties. In a 
dastardly attempt to secure conviction the state’s attorney confronts the 
accused with sly, incriminating questions, evidence is willfully distorted, 
idle gossip and flimsy evidence are given credence, and innocent victims 
are intimidated and terrorized. Somewhat similar miscarriage of justice is 
subsequently portrayed in Der Fall Maurizius and in Joseph Kerkhovens 
dritte Existenz. 

“Tragheit des Herzens,” slothful indifference to the lot of one’s 
fellow-men, which had gradually blunted Arnold Ansorge’s desire to right 
a grievous wrong, stands in the way of justice in Caspar Hauser, 1908. 
This term, which recurs in Wassermann’s writings, is defined at consid- 
erable length in “Faustina, ein Gesprach iiber die Liebe” as a cardinal sin 
that burdens all mankind. It is manifest in passing by though the voice 
of conscience urges one to stop; in closing one’s eyes when one should 
see and espouse a cause; in judging and condemning when much depends 
on silence and magnanimity; in forgetting love while ostensibly striving 
for justice; in praising friendship while denying a friend; in praising God 
but nourishing the devil within one’s soul. One character after another 
in Caspar Hauser is weighed and found wanting. They are absorbed in 


8 Jakob Wassermann, Lebensdienst, pp. 498 f. 
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themselves, preoccupied with mean ambitions or petty interests. Caught 
in the trivialities and drab routine of life, men become blunted, their sen- 
sibilities are dulled, and they fail to secure the most elementary justice 
for Caspar. o 

In “Achim, Bruchstiick eines Gesprachs iiber die Gerechtigkeit,” 
probably written about 1912, Achim asks, much like the youthful heroes 
of Der Moloch and Der Fall Maurizius, how it is possible for human beings 
to live without justice. No one in the world, says Achim’s friend Sylvester, 
wants to suffer injustice, but to practice justice is the rarest virtue on 
earth. That man is just, he continues, who has the ability to distinguish 
between right and wrong, and who uses all his energies to secure the 
triumph of right. Here Wassermann emphasizes that it is one thing to 
demand justice for oneself, another to secure it for one’s fellows, and 
quite another to grant it at a sacrifice of one’s own interests. And here 
Wassermann refers for the first time to the difficulty of giving an exact 
connotation of the term justice: 


Sie [die Gerechtigkeit] kann keinem nur duferlichen Rhythmus 
eigentiimlich sein und keiner Bewegung unserer Leidenschaft und 
Sehnsucht. Ich ahne, daB es etwas dergleichen gibt, vielleicht als 
bindende Kraft, im kristallenen Element, nimmermehr aber im 
weiterwirkenden menschlichen Tun. Dies Kristallene aber ist 
hoch iiber uns, und Worte fassen nur tappisch hin, und willst dus 
greifen, wirds Irrtum und Liige, und willst dus nennen, muBt du 
still werden wie ein Wasser in der Ebene, in dem sich der Himmel 


spiegelt.* 


Achim Ursanner, in Der Mann von vierzig Jahren, 1913, is an un- 
compromising champion of justice. As a government official of the 
highest integrity he had distinguished himself by his insistence on reform, 
and by unyielding efforts to secure new trials for the oppressed. Again 
and again he had revealed wrongs, inefficiency and corruption among 
officials with such tenacity that he was finally dismissed from government 
service and exiled from the capital of his country. Although abandoned 
by his wife, relatives and friends, and branded as a traitor by servile 
courtiers, he continued his unrelenting attacks on injustice until he was 
compelled to convert his home into a veritable fortress to protect himself 
from vindictive persecution. In his stubborn defiance of those who de- 
prived him of his rights, he calls to mind Heinrich von Kleist’s Michael 
Koblhaas. It is significant that Ursanner is worsted in his attempts to se- 
cure justice both for others and for himself. 

In time, Wassermann reached the conclusion that social justice is a 
distant goal, almost beyond human reach, if, indeed, it is attainable. Yet 
he remained convinced that humanity must continue to strive for it, if 
mankind is not to be destroyed. Thus Benda, a victim of racial prejudice, 
says in Das Gansemiannchen, 1915: 


4 Jakob Wassermann, Lebensdienst, p. 185. 
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Die Menschheit ist noch ein Kind, und wir verlangen schon Ge- 
rechtigkeit von ihr. Gerechtigkeit! wie weit ist es noch bis da- 
hin! So weit wie vom Urwald zum Garten. Wir miissen Geduld 
iiben fiir viele Generationen, die nach uns kommen.°® 


Much like Ursanner, Robert Lamm in Olivia, 1916, had exposed in- 
justice resulting from bureaucratic inefficiency, corruption in public office, 
stupid bungling in the conduct of government, and hidebound routine. 
But when his efforts came to naught, he became disillusioned, embittered 
and cynical. The wrongs which he had formerly exposed and prosecuted 
now filled him with grim satisfaction, and confirmed him in his pessimism 
and spirit of negation. Here Wassermann implicitly issues a warning to 
those who would impetuously speed social justice for which mankind 
with its corruption, indifference and inertia is not yet ready. 

Christian Wahnschaffe gradually becomes imbued with the desire 
to ascertain the sources of injustice which makes for evil and suffering. 
Like Agathon Geyer he feels that human happiness can be promoted by 
unselfish service to others and by constant effort to free men from the 
fears that haunt their lives. His code stresses self-renunciation and help- 
fulness to others. Somewhat similar ideas on promoting justice in human 
relationships through a spirit of kindness and personal sacrificial service 
are to be found in Der unbekannte Gast and in Jost, 1920. 

Wassermann was well aware that in practice there is no such thing 
as equal justice for all. In Der Moloch, 1902, Mein Weg als Deutscher 
und Jude, 1921, und Ulrike Woytich, 1923, he calls attention to two sets 
of weights and measures with which judgments are meted out. In the 
last of these, Lena Waldbauer asserts that it is useless to carry her case 
before a judge, because the poor are always affronted even when out- 
wardly they seem to receive their due; they know full well that there 
is no law that takes cognizance of their grief and of the wrongs they suffer. 

In Laudin und die Seinen, 1925, justice is viewed in its relation to 
law. There are times when Laudin finds the practice of law a disagreeable 
and dubious pursuit because of the gulf between law and justice, and be- 
cause the devious processes of litigation have so little bearing on the latter. 
He asserts that the ideal of justice could be attained by humanity only 
through a complete break with the past. The concept of justice, says he, 
is too sweeping, and is merely an idea; law, however, is an instrument 
with all the imperfections of this earth. Though pliable, it can be made 
to serve justice only with difficulty, for legislation is contradictory and 
full of dross. At best he can merely hope for a time when enlightened 
legislation will more adequately serve the cause of justice. Justice and 
law, says he, are two very different things. It is quite as difficult to bring 
law into the proper relation to justice as it is to adjust punishment to guilt; 
humaneness can be destroyed by too drastic laws just as well as by neg- 
lect, venality or corruption. 

5 Jakob hidnenaitneais Das Gansemannchen, 142. Aufl., (Berlin: S. Fischer, 1930), 
P- 514. 
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Various questions on the above theme are raised in Der Fall Maurizius, 
1928. What is justice? Is justice possible among men? What is the re- 
lation of law to justice? What justice is there in the punishment of crime? 
Has man the right to judge his fellows? Does a judge mete out justice in 
judging the offense rather than the offender? 

For Etzel, one of the major characters in Der Fall Maurizius, justice 
is the very heart of the world; if it is trampled under foot, man must 
despair. It is the greatest good on earth, an innate need, and a demand 
implanted in the human breast, shared by all like the air they breathe. 
Deprive a man of it, and his soul is lost. This youthful, uncompromising 
idealist would rather die than live without faith in justice as an ideal that 
is capable of realization. He pursues his quest quite undeterred by the 
pessimism of Waremme who maintains that it is pure nonsense to expect 
justice from a society which lacks the means of granting it. Nor is Etzel 
diverted from his course by the poet Melchior Ghisels who asserts that 
justice and love, once sisters, are no longer even distant relatives. 


Andergast, a prosecuting attorney who coldly stresses the letter of 
the law, and who has faith in abstract legal codes, rigid systems, court 
procedure, and punishment for crime, tells his son Etzel that law is a valid, 
inviolate and sacred institution. He refuses to regard law as an agreement 
between parties which may be abrogated at will. He defends legal codes 
and systems that are rooted in tradition. Unimaginative, stern, and of 
limited perspective, he regards law and the courts as institutions above 
all human criticism. It is humanly impossible, says he, for justice and court 
machinery to be one and the same thing. They bear the same relation to 
each other as do the symbol of faith and religious exercises; although 
man cannot live by symbols, yet there is comfort in their presence, as he 
devotes himself to religious rites. Etzel, however, regards his father’s 
words as subterfuge, compromise, sham and casuistry. 

Klakusch, Maurizius’ jailer, insists that punishment is wrong, and a 
mere shifting of responsibility. Justice, says he, is like an elusive fish that 
slips out of reach when one tries to seize it. He quotes the biblical in- 
junction, “Judge not, that ye be not judged,” in support of his conclusion 
that no man has the right to sit in judgment over another. Sentences are 
condemned by him because they are pronounced without taking into 
consideration the character of the accused; even today, says he, they are 
regarded as punishment, revenge and deterrents rather than as a protection 
of society and as a means of reclaiming unfortunate offenders. 

The evils of court procedure are set forth in Der Fall Maurizius 
even more vigorously than in Clarissa Mirabel. The convict Maurizius 
exposes the unjust practices of judges, prosecuting attorneys, courts and 
police. He claims that the judge regards the accused as an enemy. The 
accuser is his God, the suspect is his victim, and punishment is his goal, 
as he adds vengeance to condemnation. The trial is based on the exploita- 
tion of tactical advantages into whose possession the prosecution comes 
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by dishonest means. Anyone who challenges the omniscience of judges 
and prosecuting attorneys merely unleashes their desire for revenge. 


Maurizius’ portrayal of prison life is an even more sweeping denuncia- 
tion of injustice. During long confinement in cells with nauseating smell, 
human bodies become destroyed mechanisms, like machines with rusty 
wheels and broken pipes. Maurizius tells of the cruelty of jailers who vent 
their spleen, scorn, hatred, and disappointments on prisoners. The mental 
and physical suffering of convicts is aggravated by occasional fits of re- 
bellion which are suppressed by inhuman punishment, beatings, strait- 
jackets, icy douches, and solitary confinement in utter darkness. When 
Maurizius leaves the penitentiary after long years of imprisonment he is 
a pitiful wreck, broken in body and spirit, sexually impotent, listless, de- 
void of purpose, and a stranger to the world he had once known. 

Kerkhoven, in Etzel Andergast, 1931, expresses Wassermann’s view- 
point in asserting that even though the demand for justice may at times 
seem futile, it is nevertheless as old as the world itself. It takes a man 
of heroic stature, says Kerkhoven, to continue the quest for righteousness 
_in view of mankind’s brazen refusal to right wrongs. 


In Selbstbetrachtungen, 1933, Wassermann again tries to define justice, 
but he fails to give it a simple, precise connotation: 


Offenbar ist sie [die Gerechtigkeit] eine Gleichgewichtslage der 
Seele, wenn wir auf die eine Waagschale die Schuld und auf die 
andere die Siihne legen, oder das Verbrechen auf die eine, die 
Strafe auf die andere; oder das Leiden auf die eine und die Auf- 
hebung des Leidens auf die andere. Und dann ob ich selbst das 
Leiden, die Schuld trage oder der Nebenmensch, ob ich also mit- 
telbaren oder unmittelbaren Anteil an der Wiedergutmachung 
habe; danach richten sich Befund, Urteil und der Schmerz iiber 
den fehlenden Ausgleich, der vollkommen unverwindbar ist. In 
allen Fallen ist es eine Frage von MaB und Gewicht, eine mit der 
die innere Substanz des Menschen zu tun hat, sein Weltgefiihl, 
sein Gottgefiihl, sein Vertrauen in die immanente Ordnung der 
Dinge. Es ist, méchte ich sagen, eine Lichtfrage; je nach der 
Uberzeugung, die wir empirisch, persénlich oder ee 
lich, von jener Verwaltung des Seelenguts gewinnen, die wir 
Gerechtigkeit heiBen, ist unser Leben mit Helligkeit gesegnet 
oder zur Finsternis verdammt.® 


Furthermore, in his Selbstbetrachtungen Wassermann links up the 
problems of evil and injustice. He concludes that by nature evil is much 
more active than the good, and that most of what we call action is on the 
border-line between good and evil. Evil and injustice, he asserts, induce 
human fear, that ineradicable feeling passed on from generation to gen- 
eration of a race which has lived under dread persecution. He insists 
that the standard of justice that prevails in any group or community de- 


6 Jakob Wassermann, Selbstbetrachtungen, (Berlin: S. Fischer, 1933), pp.97 f. 
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termines the sum total of joy, inspiration, willingness, service, content- 
ment and happiness which that group is capable of producing.’ 

Gross miscarriage of justice is emphasized again in Joseph Kerk- 
hovens dritte Existenz, 1934. Once more a zealous prosecuting attorney 
obtains conviction on insufficient evidence; the accused, Karl Imst and 
Jeanne Mallery, are subjected to indignities and to treatment savoring of 
medieval torture; they are reviled, abused and threatened, their testimony 
is willfully distorted, and evidence is maliciously interpreted as pointing 
to their guilt. Mordann refers to justice as a tigress whose prey cannot 
be wrested from her. Ganna Herzog’s intrigue to prevent her divorce, 
and her success in securing extortionate alimony that brings financial ruin 
upon her husband is a powerful indictment of legal chicanery, ambiguity 
of the law, ignorance of judges, corruption, and court machinery in 
general. 

Like Leonhart Maurizius, Karl Imst and Jeanne Mallery are innocent 
victims who are released from prison after years of confinement. They, 
too, emerge from the penitentiary broken in body and spirit; they are 
human wrecks whose organs are incapable of performing normal func- 
tions, their nerves are shattered, and they are strangers to the world to 
which they return. Kerkhoven regards the Imst-Mallery case as one in 
which well-nigh irreparable damage is done by those who impose their 
prejudiced will on law and on the courts. He views such wrongs as 
dangerous weaknesses in the functioning of the social organism; like a 
chemical or physical process they inevitably extend from the community 
to the nation and to all mankind. 

But if society is unable to grant justice, how is this gross defect to be 
remedied? Wassermann’s answer is to be found not only in the unselfish 
simplicity, kindness and service of characters like Agathon Geyer, Olivia, 
Christian Wahnschaffe and Joseph Kerkhoven, but also in “Rede iiber 
Humanitat.” In the latter Wassermann defines humaneness, which will 
ultimately pave the way for justice, as constant attentiveness and courtesy 
that come from the heart and that must be practiced in the little things 
of life, in daily efforts to increase the amount of happiness, freedom and 
peace that mankind needs. Humaneness, says he, manifests itself in honor- 
ing one’s fellowmen without regard to their rank and station, and in 
treating them as equals. The spirit of humanitarianism develops slowly, 
and is promoted by the voluntary service of those who bring joy into 
human lives with no thought of personal reward. Here Wassermann in- 
sists that the relations of individuals and groups cannot be raised to a 
higher level by resolves and decisions but through common suffering 
which welds them together. He warns men not to be discouraged by the 
slow uplifting of mankind through long centuries of Christianity, inas- 
much as even the slightest organic adaptation to environment on the part 
of an ‘animal requires millions of years. Men must have faith, for the 
soul, that ethereal, incorporeal something, must of necessity require time 


7 [bid., p.98. 
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to affect the course of generations in history. The God whom we must 
postulate, if the world is not to disintegrate, needs and has patience.* 

In brief summary it may be said that Wassermann views social justice 
as an ideal which mankind, at best, can hope to realize only in the very 
distant future. Yet he was convinced that without faith in its ultimate 
triumph and without striving for its achievement man must perish. One 
of the greatest obstacles to the attainment of justice lies in “Tragheit des 
Herzens,” in human apathy, in compromise with the forces of evil and 
unrighteousness, and in gradual, slothful acceptance of the world as it is. 
At present, law is too imperfect an instrument to serve justice adequately; 
new social legislation, therefore, becomes imperative in order to defend 
alike the rights of the poor and lowly, and those of the rich and mighty. 
In the interest of justice and humaneness court procedure, penal institu- 
tions and traditional concepts of punishment for crime must be changed. 
Meanwhile the cause of justice can be advanced, albeit very slowly, by 
love of one’s neighbors, and by ministering to their wants in a spirit of | 
kindness, understanding, tolerance, and self-renunciation. To practice 
justice, Wassermann believed, is to promote faith, for faith suffers ship- 
wreck largely because man’s insistent demand for justice remains un- 
fulfilled.° 

Wassermann’s interest in justice continued unabated throughout his 
life. Though the scope of his views gradually widened they underwent 
but little fundamental change. Probably no contemporary German novel- 
ist was a more ardent exponent of the cause of justice than he. Although 
his conclusions were not optimistic, they were quite warranted in view of 
the growing turmoil in Europe. And the present world upheaval points 
to the validity of his conclusion that without active faith in the ultimate 
triumph of justice, distant as that may be, mankind is doomed. 

8 Jakob Wassermann, Lebensdienst, pp. 386 f.; 393; 410; 419. 
9 Jakob Wassermann, “Humanitaét und das Problem des Glaubens,” Neue Rund- 
schau, XLV, part 1 (1934), 148. 
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DEUTSCHE ROMANTIK UND SCHELLINGS 
RELIGIONSPHILOSOPHIE 


JosEPpH A. von BrapIsH 
College of the City of New York 


Wie die Klassik eine Renaissance der Antike, so war die Romantik 
eine solche des Mittelalters.1 Daher ist auch keine Periode der deutschen 
Literatur so sehr im Religiésen, Ubernatiirlichen, Transzendentalen ver- 
wurzelt und damit verwachsen wie die der deutschen Romantik.? Ein 
»unglaubiger“ Romantiker ware ein Widerspruch in sich selbst. Wie aber 
jede ,,Reinkarnation“ sich von der friiheren in vielem differenziert, so 
unterscheidet sich auch die Romantik wesentlich vom christlichen Mittel- 
alter, wenn auch ihr Wesen dasselbe ist.* Im Mittelalter mehr dogmati- 
scher, objektiver Glaube, in der Romantik mehr subjektives, religidses 
Erleben; dort mehr der tote Buchstabe, hier mehr das lebendige Symbol; 
das Mittelalter war noch Eis und Schnee und Nacht und Dunkelheit, 
wenn auch schon ein Spatwinter mit Friihlingsahnen,* Romantik ist bereits 
vollsprossender, blumeniibersdéter Maienmonat; das Mittelalter lebt im 
Diesseits und hofft auf ein Jenseits, in der Romantik zerflieBen beide Wel- 
ten in eins, wie ja auch in einer gliihenden Kugel Eisen und Feuer nicht 
mehr auseinander zu halten sind. Kurz: Mittelalter ist Diesseits im Jen- 
seits, Romantik Jenseits im Diesseits. Die Romantik war gewiB keine or- 
thodoxe, aber sie war eine wirkliche Religion. 

Das gréBte Werk des Mittelalters, Dantes ,,G6ttliche Komddie,“ griin- 
det sich auf Glaube, Hoffnung und — Furcht,° dagegen rufen uns bei- 
spielsweise Novalis’ ,,Geistliche Lieder“ oder Eichendorffs Wandersinge 
oder selbst Friedrich Schlegels vielumkampfter Roman ,,Lucinde“ immer 
wiederum zu: ,,Und das Gr6Bte unter ihnen ist die Liebe.““* Uber dem 
Portal des mittelalterlichen Doms stehen die Worte: ,,Selig, die nicht sehen 

1 Das Polare im philosophischen Gehalt der Klassik und Romantik ist von Fritz 
Strich in Deutsche Klassik und Romantik oder Vollendung und Unendlichkeit, ein 
Vergleich, 3. Aufl., Miinchen, 1928, klar herausgestellt worden. 

2 Werke iiber die deutsche Romantik sind unter andern: Alois Stockmann, Die 
deutsche Romantik, ihre Wesensziige und ihre ersten Vertreter, Freiburg i. Br., 1921. 
Georg Stefansky, Das Wesen der deutschen Romantik, kritische Studien zu ihrer Ge- 
schichte, Stuttgart, 1923. Oskar Walzel, Deutsche Romantik, 2 Bande, 5. Aufl., Leip- 
zig, 1923-1926. Paul Kluckhohn, Die deutsche Romantik, Bielefeld, 1924. Ricarda 
Huch, Die Romantik, 2 Bande, 12. resp. 10. Aufl., Leipzig, 1924. Julius Petersen, Die 
Wesensbestimmung der deutschen Romantik, Berlin, 1926. Rudolf Haym, Die ro- 
mantische Schule, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des deutschen Geistes, 5. Aufl. besorgt 
durch Oskar Walzel, Berlin, 1928. L. A. Willoughby, The Romantic Movement in 
Germany, Oxford University Press, 1930. Richard Benz, Die deutsche Romantik, Ge- 


schichte einer geistigen Bewegung, Leipzig, (1937). Le romantisme allemand, Cahiers 
Du Sud, Marseille, 1937. Hermann August Korff, Geist der Goethezeit, III Friihro- 


mantik, Leipzig, 1940. 
8 Uber Mittelalter und Romantik: Gottfried Salomon, Das Mittelalter als Ideal in 
der Romantik, Miinchen, 1922. 
4Vergl. hierzu: Und war das Mittelalter eine Nacht, so war es eine sternenhelle. 
5 Vergl. hierzu I Kor 13, 13. 
6]I Kor 13,13. 
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tik: ,,Ihnen wird viel vergeben werden, weil sie viel geliebt haben“;* Liebe 
in all ihren Abwandlungen und Umwandlungen! ° 

Im Mittelalter kannte man zwei Welten, eine negative der Selbstiiber- 
windung, Selbstentwertung, Selbstverleugnung und eine positive, die Ehre 
Gottes — fiir letztere ware der Wahlspruch des heiligen Ignatius von 
Loyola ,,Alles zur gréBeren Ehre Gottes“ ein passender Ausdruck —, das 
kleine, zeitliche, menschliche ,,ich“ gegeniiber dem groBen, einzigen, ewi- 
gen ,.ich“ Gottes. Die Romantik kennt nur eine Welt. Religion, Kunst 
und Leben sind letzten Endes eins, ebenso wie Erde und Marchen und 
Himmel. In ihr sind positiv und negativ vereinigt, nicht um sich gegen- 
seitig aufzuheben, sondern wie z. B. in der Genetik eine rezessive Eigen- 
schaft die entsprechende Dominante nicht etwa beeintrachtigt, vielmehr 
als ihre notwendige Erganzung dient. Nacht und Tod sind in der Ro- 
mantik vollstes, positives Leben,’° wahrend das Nirvana der buddhistischen 
Philosophie nach vielen, wenn keineswegs auch allen Erklarern,"’ etwas 
Negatives, absolutes Nichts bedeutet; auch in der Lustlehre Epikurs ist die 
Ataraxie vor allem ein ,,Freisein“ der Seele von Unruhe.'? 

Man nennt die Gebriider Schlegel Anbahner und Fihrer der deut- 
schen Friihromantik,; Holderlin formt die Synthese der ,,romantischen 
Klassik“, Tieck 1aBt erstmals die ,,romantische Welt erstehen; Jean Paul 
ist Meister des romantischen Seelengemildes, Wackenroder Schépfer des 
romantischen Kiinstlerromans; Novalis, der Mensch wie auch der Dichter, 
ist selbst ein Erbliihen und Aufbliihen und Verbliihen der wundersamen 
»Blauen Blume“; mit gleichem Recht kann man Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph 
Schelling,!* 1775-1854, als den Philosophen und besonders Religionsphilo- 
sophen * der Romantik ** bezeichnen, wie etwa Schleiermacher als ihren 
Prediger und Fichte als ihren nationalen Rufer. 


und doch glauben“,’ iiber der Eingangspforte zum Paradies der Roman- 


7 Jo 20, 29. 
8 Vergl. hierzu Luk 7, 47. 
® Uber die Liebe in der Romantik: Paul Kluckhohn, Die Auffassung der Liebe in 


der Literatur des 18. Jabrhunderts und in der deutschen Romantik, 2. Aufi., Halle, 1931. 

10 Uber Tod und Romantik: Walther Rehm, Der Todesgedanke in der deutschen 
Dichtung vom Mittelalter bis zur Romantik, Halle, 1928. 

11 Vergl. hierzu Hermann Beckh, Buddhismus, II Die Lehre, 3. Aufl., Berlin, 1928, 
S. 114 ff. 

12 sg hierzu Heinrich Schmidt, Epikurs Philosophie der Lebensfreude, Leipzig, 
o. J., S. 87 ff. 

18 Uber Schelling besitzen wir keine abschlieBende Lebensbeschreibung. Ein von 
der Kritik sehr begriBter Anfang: Georg Stefansky, Das hellenisch-deutsche Welt- 
bild. Einleitung in die Lebensgeschichte Schellings, Bonn, 1925. Brauchbar: [G. L. 
Plitt], Aus Schellings Leben, In Briefen. 3 Bande, Leipzig, 1869-1870; Fr. Jodl, Allge- 
meine Deutsche Bibliographie, 31. Band, 1890, S.6-27; Otto Braun, Schelling als Per- 
sénlichkeit. Briefe, Reden, Aufsitze, Leipzig, 1908; derselbe, Schelling in Grofe 
Denker, herausgegeben von von Aster, Band 2, S. 231-268, Leipzig, 1911; Kuno Fischer, 
Geschichte der neuern Philosophie, 7. Band, Schellings Leben, Werke und Lehre, 4. 
Aufl., Heidelberg, 1923. 

14 Schellings ,,Sammtliche Werke“ erschienen in 14 Banden, Stuttgart, 1856-1861; 
Joh. Jost, F. W. J. von Schelling, Bibliographie der Schriften von ihm und iber ihn, 
Bonn, 1927; 50 Seiten, gut, wenn auch keineswegs vollstandig und fehlerfrei. 

18 Schelling zeigt mehr dichterische Anlagen als etwa die Gebriider Schlegel. 
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Schelling hat den romantischen Lebensraum mit neuen, tiefen Ideen 
vom Unendlichen im Endlichen befruchtet; sein Weltbild ist vor allem 
Ausdruck des romantischen Geistes. Selbst anfangs Theologe, weist die 
Spitze der Pyramide seiner Erkenntnis, so erdverbunden und erdverkettet 
ihre Grundlage auch sein mag, zum Religiésen, Géttlichen, mégen wir es 
nun das Transzendentale oder das Absolute oder die Identitat oder wie 
immer nennen. Schellings religiédse Wandlungen bewegen sich in zykli- 
scher Form: aus einem orthodoxen Pfarrhaus stammend, wendet er sich 
nach kirchlich-glaubiger Jugend — als 17 jahriger schrieb er eine Disser- 
tation iiber den Siindenfall —** in der Zeit seiner pantheistischen Natur- 
philosophie weit weg von jeglicher Bibeliiberzeugung, néahert sich in sei- 
nem ,,Bruno“ wieder strengeren religidsen Bahnen und endet, man kann 
fast sagen, in iibersteigertem Glauben in einer religidsen, ja mystischen 
»positiven“ Philosophie, welche Mythologie, Offenbarung und Philoso- 
phie theistisch als Einheit zu erfassen versucht.’” 

Seine Lehre ist nicht ein Dualismus zwischen Schépfer und Geschépf, 
zwischen Diesseits und Jenseits, eine Zweiheit, wie sie im Mittelalter 
herrschte, sondern ein Monismus, eine Einheit des Ego and Non-Ego, des 
Subjekts und Objekts, des Realen und Idealen, von Natur und Geist, von 
vorbildlicher und nachbildlicher Welt. So verschieden die einzelnen 
»Potenzen“ auch sein mégen, alle haben wiederum ihren gemeinsamen 
Urgrund im Absoluten; auf dem Wege der Entwicklung wird das Unend- 
liche in unendlichen Annaherungen zuginglich gedacht. Die Idee des 
Lebens ist die Unendlichkeit, der Sinn alles natiirlichen Seins die unend- 
liche Produktivitat. Natur und Geist bilden eine groBe Einheit; die Natur 
ist der unbewuBt werdende Geist, der Geist die bewubt gewordene Natur. 
Und so ist Schellings System eine Synthese aus Spinozas Pantheismus und 
Fichteschem Idealismus. 

In der ,,Philosophie der Kunst“ ** sagt Schelling: ,,Die dem Christen- 
thum eigenthiimliche Richtung ist vom Endlichen zum Unendlichen . . . 


Seine Gedichte wurden herausgegeben von Erich Schmidt, Friedrich Wilbelm Joseph 
Schellings Gedichte und poetische Ubersetzungen, Berlin, 1913, und von Otto Baensch, 
Friedrich Schelling, Gedichte, Jena, 1917. Schelling arbeitete auch an der Halbjahres- 
schrift ,,Athenaum“, 1798-1800, der Gebriider Schlegel und an A. W. Schlegel-Tiecks 
»Musenalmanach fiir das Jahr 1802“ mit. Seine Beitrage erschienen im letzteren unter 
dem Pseudonym ,,Bonaventura“, eine Anspielung an den ,,Doctor Seraphicus“ des 
christlichen Mittelalters, der von echt mystischer Frémmigkeit erfiillt war und als 
bedeutendster Vertreter der an Augustinus ankniipfenden scholastischen Franziskaner- 
schule galt. Denselben Decknamen finden wir auch in dem Roman ,,Nachtwachen. 
Von Bonaventura“, dessen Verfasserschaft bis heute nicht einhellig festgestellt ist, 
wenn auch manche Griinde fiir Schelling, ja sogar fiir die Mitarbeit seiner Frau Karo- 
line sprechen, doch diirfte eher Friedrich Gottlob Wetzel der Verfasser sein. 

16 Magisterdissertation: Antiquissimi de prima malorum humanorum origine philo- 
sophematis genes. III explicandi tentamen criticum et philosophicum, Tiibingae, 1792. 
S. W., 1. Abt., 1. Band, S. 1-40. Am 26. September wurde Schelling Magister. 


17 2 Bande, Philosophie der Mythologie und 2 Bande, Philosophie der Offenbarung, 
entstanden 1841 und 1842, S. W., 2. Abt., Band 11-14. Erich Koehler, Schellings Wen- 


dung zum Theismus, Riesa-Groba, 1932. 
18S, W., 1. Abt., 5. Band, S. 447 f. 
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Diese Richtung hebt alle symbolische Anschauung auf und begreift das 
Endliche nur als das Allegorische des Unendlichen. Die... wieder durch- 
brechende Tendenz, das Unendliche im Endlichen zu schauen, war ein 
symbolisches Bestreben, das aber wegen des Mangels an Objektivitat, weil 
die Einheit in das Subjekt zuriickfiel, sich nur als Mysticismus duSern 
konnte. Die Mystiker im Christenthum sind von jeher innerhalb desselben 
als Verirrte, wenn nicht gar als Abtriinnige, betrachtet worden . . . Natur- 
philosophie ist gleichfalls Anschauung des Unendlichen im Endlichen, aber 
auf eine allgemeingiiltige und wissenschaftlich objektive Art. Alle specu- 
lative Philosophie hat nothwendig dieselbe der Richtung des Christen- 
thums entgegengesetzte Richtung.“ In den ,,Aphorismen zur Einleitung in 
die Naturphilosophie“:*® ,,Es gibt keine héhere Offenbarung weder in 
Wissenschaft noch in Religion oder Kunst als die der Gottlichkeit des 
All : ja von dieser Offenbarung fangen jene erst an und haben Bedeutung 
nur durch sie. Wo nur immer, auch blo8 voriibergehend, jene Offen- 
barung geschehen ist, da war Begeisterung, Abwerfung endlicher Formen, 
Aufhoren alles Widerstreits, Einigkeit und wunderbare Ubereinstimmung, 
oft durch lange Zeitalter getrennt, bei der gréBten Eigenthiimlichkeit der 
Geister, allgemeines Biindni8 der Kiinste und Wissenschaften ihre Frucht. 
Wo das Licht jener Offenbarung schwand, und die Menschen die Dinge 
nicht aus dem All, sondern aus einander, nicht in der Einheit, sondern in 
der Trennung erkennen, und ebenso sich selbst in der Vereinzelnung und 
Absonderung von dem All begreifen wollten: da seht ihr die Wissenschaft 
in weiten Raumen verédet, mit groBer Anstrengung geringe Fortschritte 
im Wachsthum der Erkenntnis, Sandkorn zu Sandkorn gezahlt, um das 
Universum zu erbauen; ihr seht zugleich die Schénheit des Lebens ver- 
schwunden, einen wilden Krieg der Meinungen tiber die ersten und wich- 
tigsten Dinge verbreitet, alles in Einzelheit zerfallen. Aller Widerstreit in 
der Wissenschaft kann seiner Natur nach nur Eine Quelle haben, das Ab- 
sehen von dem, welches als das Allselige keinen Widerstreit in sich haben 
kann. Die sich gegen die Idee der Einheit setzen, streiten fiir nichts an- 
deres als fiir den Widerstreit selbst, an welchem ihr Daseyn hangt.“ Nach 
Schelling soll sich, wie er in einer 60 Seiten langen Abhandlung auseinan- 
dersetzt, ,,Philosophie und Religion“ *° zu eins verbinden, ,,die eigentliche 
Religion, ihres idealen Charakters eingedenk, leiste auf die Offentlichkeit 
Verzicht und ziehe sich in das heilige Dunkel der Geheimnisse zuriick.“ ?* 
In dem ,,Altesten Systemprogramm“?? faBt er seine Weisheit in das 
schéne Wortspiel ,,Monotheismus der Vernunft und des Herzens, Poly- 
theismus der Einbildungskraft und der Kunst, dies ist’s, was wir bediirfen.“ 
Sein ,,System der gesammten Philosophie und der Naturphilosophie ins- 


19S. W., 1. Abt., 7. Band, S. 140 f. 

20S. W., 1. Abt., 6. Band, S. 11-70. 

21 ibidem, S. 65 f. 

22 Franz Rosenzweig, Das dlteste Systemprogramm des deutschen Idealismus, Sit- 
zungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-histo- 


rische Klasse, 1917, 5. Abh., S. 6. 
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besondere“ schlieBt er mit den Worten:** ,,Philosophie — die nicht mehr 
Wissenschaft ist, sondern zum Leben wird — ist das . . . Leben mit und 
in einer sittlichen Totalitat.“ 


Wie tiefgehend Schelling als Lehrer seiner Zeitgenossen wirkte, zeigt 
beispielshalber das Zeugnis des Denkers, Naturforschers und Dichters 
Henrik Steffens,”* geb. 1773, eines Norwegers, der fast immer in Deutsch- 
land lebte und als Professor der Naturwissenschaften an der Berliner Uni- 
versitat 1845 starb. Seine 10 Bande umfassende Selbstdarstellung ,,Was 
ich erlebte“®* ist ein duBerst wertvoller Beitrag zur Geschichte der deut- 
schen Romantik, an der er innerlichst teilhatte. Am 1. September 1800 
schreibt er an Schelling:*° ,,Ich lernte Sie kennen . . . Wie belebte sich 
die Hoffnung, meine verlorene Jugend wieder zu erleben? . . . Was Ihre 
Naturphilosophie anfing, vollendete der transcendentale Idealismus — das 
Meisterstiick Ihres Geistes — das — warum sollte ich verhehlen, was meine 
innigste Uberzeugung mir sagt? — das wichtigste philosophische Product 
unseres Zeitalters . . . Ich bin Ihr Schiiler, durchaus Ihr Schiiler, alles, 
was ich leisten werde, gehért Ihnen urspriinglich zu.“ In seiner 
Autobiographie heiBt es:?’ ,,Ich verdankte Schelling viel, ja Alles.“ 


Schellings religionsphilosophische Schriften befruchteten nachhaltigst 
Dichter wie E. T. A. Hoffmann, Achim von Arnim, Novalis, GGrres; seine 
Bedeutung fiir die Entwicklung der romantischen Ideenwelt ist in jiingster 
Zeit von neuen Gesichtspunkten aus dargestellt worden.”® 

Offenbarte sich die Romantik, welche etwa von 1800-1830 das Leben 
Deutschlands beherrschte, auch wie der Regenbogen, in tausend verschie- 
denen Farben und Tonen, in Religion und Philosophie, in Sprache und 


23S. W., 1. Abt., 6. Band, S. 576. 

24 Kuno Fischer bringt ein Kapitel: ,,Schelling und Steffens“, siehe Anm. 12. 

25 Breslau, 1840-1844. 

26 Aus Schellings Leben“, 1. Band, S. 309. 

27 3. Band, S. 287. ; 

28 Paul Kluckhohn in Persénlichkeit und Gemeinschaft, Halle, 1925, zeigt die Be- 
deutung Schellings fiir die romantische Staatsauffassung, wahrend schon 1859 Ludwig 
Noack tiber Schelling und die Philosophie der Romantik, ein Beitrag zur Culturge- 
schichte des deutschen Geistes, Berlin, geschrieben hatte. Otto Braun ver6ffentlichte 
im Oktoberheft 1911 von ,,Religion und Geisteskultur“ eine Abhandlung iiber ,,Die 
romantische Bewegung in Schellings und Schleiermachers Jugendphilosophie“. Ernst 
von Schenck zeigte Schellings Einflu8 auf E. T. A. Hoffmann in E. T. A. Hoffmann, 
ein Kampf um das Bild eines Menschen, Berlin, 1939, bes. in Kap. 16 ,,Schelling und 
. Baader: die Herkunft des Bésen“. Herbert R. Liedke bespricht in Literary Criticism 
and Romantic Theory in the Work of Achim von Arnim, New York, 1937, bes. in 
Kap. 3 ,,.From Science to Literature“, die Beziehungen Arnims zu Schelling, dessen 
Ideen Arnim veranlaBten, das Studium der Naturwissenschaften aufzugeben und ganz 
der Dichtung zu leben. Anni Carlsson in Die Fragmente des Novalis, Basel, 1939, 
weist wiederum auf Schellings Einflu8 auf das Weltbild Novalis’ hin; bes. in den 
Kap. 4, 5, 6. Max Koppel schrieb iiber Schellings EinfluB auf die Naturphilosophie 
Gorres, Fulda, 1931. endinee: Margarete Fuhrmann, Schellings Kunstphilosophie 
und ibre Beziebungen zu den asthetischen Ansichten der klassischen und romantischen 
Dichter, Leipzig, 1921; Nicolai Hartmann, Die Philosophie des deutschen Idealismus, 
Teil I: Fichte, Schelling und die Romantik, Berlin, 1923; Adolf Allwohn, Schelling 
und die Romantik, in ,,Philosophie und Leben“, Osterwick, 1925; H. Knittermeyer, 
Schelling und die romantische Schule, Miinchen, 1929; auch in den Anm. I angefiihrten 
Werken, bes. in Haym. 
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Dichtung, in Musik und Malerei, in historischer und philologischer For- 
schung, in Staatswissenschaft und Wirtschaftslehre, im sozialen, politischen 
und nationalen Leben, es ist doch immer nur der eine, derselbe 
Strahl der géttlichen Sonne, welcher alle Einzeldinge verklart und sich in 
ihnen bricht und spiegelt. Und so ist auch der vielfach unverstandene Zug 
der deutschen Romantik nach einem Ideal christlich-germanischer Welt 
nicht als Anfang einer Zersplitterung und Zerspaltung in Nationen, Rassen, 
Glauben héherer und niederer Ordnung, also Nationalismus unserer Zeit, 
aufzufassen, sondern als ein Streben und Bestreben des deutschen Men- 
schen, sein Bestes, Reinstes, Tiefstes herauszukristallisieren und, im edelsten 
Wettstreit 2° mit andern Voélkern,®° seinerseits beizutragen zur Formung 
und Bildung eines ,,Humanitatsideals“ d.h. eines Ideals des allgemein 
Menschlichen und daher allgemein Gottlichen. 

Schellings Be kenntnisse sind auch die Er kenntnisse der Romantik: 
»Was I ch denke, I c h bin, ist, seit Cartesius, der Grundirrthum in aller Er- 
kenntnis; das Denken ist nicht mein Denken, und das Seyn nicht mein 
Seyn, denn alles ist nur Gottes oder des Alls.“ ** Und endlich: ,,Die Wie- 
dergeburt aller Wissenschaften und aller Theile der Bildung kann nur von 
der Wiedererkennung des All und seiner ewigen Einheit beginnen.“ * 


29 Klopstocks Die beiden Musen sind in vorromantischer Zeit beredter Ausdruck 
fiir diesen idealen Wettkampf um Ideale. 

80 Die Vorliebe der Romantiker fiir Fremdsprachen, fiir Ubersetzungen aus 
fremdlandischer Literatur und fiir Reisen in fremde Lander zeigen, daB der ,,Na- 
tionalismus der Romantik“ ein positiver und nicht ein exklusiver war, also nationaler 
Internationalismus. 

31S. W., 1. Abt., 7. Band, S. 148. 

32 ibidem, S. 141. 
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Unwillkirlich kommt mir das Wort des englischen Dichters von 
Toren und Engeln in den Sinn, da ich mehr von einer langen Beschifti- 
gung mit den Werken der Dichter als von der wissenschaftlichen Metrik 
her an dies Thema herantrete. Die Metrik in Ehren, aber wir miissen zumal 
in unsrer beruflichen Tatigkeit von der Metrik zur Rhythmik vordringen. 
Von dem abstrakten Gebilde des Verses als fester Norm, miissen wir 
vordringen zum Verse in seiner lebendigen Einmaligkeit. Von der Struk- 
tur des einzelnen Verses oder der verschiedenen normativen Typen zu dem 
lebendigen Rhythmus, die der einzelne Vers hat als organisches Glied oder 
Teil des ganzen Gedichts. Jeder einzelne Vers |4Bt sich metrisch zerlegen, 
auf eine mechanische Formel bringen. So 1aBt sich auch das ganze Gedicht 
zerlegen, wie der Anatom den toten K6rper zerlegt, um die Struktur auf- 
zudecken. Nur dieses merkwiirdige Etwas, das sich Leben nennt, spottet 
des Versuchs, und der sezierende Anatom und der rechnende Metriker 
stoBen auf dasselbe Hindernis. Alle Wissenschaft fiihrt uns doch nur in 
den Vorhof des Tempels der Kunst. ,,Méglicherweise sind Kunstwerke 
(eben als Trager von Kunst) nur dem GenuB und nicht der Forschung 
zuganglich.“ (Max Dessoir *) 

Da der Metriker systematisieren muB und feste Normen aufzustellen 
sein Ziel ist, so erhalten wir eine normative Metrik. Es ist, als wollte der 
Geometer die Landschaft seinem MaBband anpassen und die Wellen des 
durch die Landschaft in ewigem Wechsel flieBenden Stroms auf feste MaBe 
zwingen. Wobei sich der lebendige Rhythmus der flieBenden Wellen zu 
einem einténigen toten Geklapper wandeln wiirde. Allzuleicht verwan- 
delt sich dem Metriker das abstrakte Schema zu einer Norm, die er je- 
dem Dichter aufzwingen méchte. So lasen und ,,korrigierten“ W. v. 
Humboldt, der junge Voss und A. W. Schlegel die Hexameter und die 
Distichen Goethes, worauf Andreas Heusler nachdriicklich hinweist. Lei- 
der mit nun aber selbst Heusler die antiken Oden Hélderlins an denen 
Platens. Die Gefahr droht uns allen. Wer mit der wuchtigen Schwere 
von Lukrez’ Hexametern im Ohr zu Hermann und Dorothea kommt und 
da ahnliche Wirkungen erwartet, wird eine Enttéuschung erleben. So 
erging es mir vor langen Jahren. Und so wird jeder eine Enttiuschung 
erleben, der von Goethes [phigenie, zamal von dem Eingangsmonolog, mit 
diesen Versen als Norm im Ohr zu Lessings Nathan kommt oder von 
Grillparzers Hero zu Hebbels Herodes und Mariamne. Aber darf denn 
der verstandesklare, kluge Nathan sprechen wie die lyrisch weich ge- 
stimmte Iphigenie oder die harte, herbe Mariamne wie die sinnlich weiche 
aufgeléste Hero? Allzuleicht erliegen wir der Versuchung, ja dem 
Zwange, mit einer vorgefaBten Norm an eine Dichtung oder an einen 
Vers heranzutreten und dann diese in dies metrische Prokrustesbett hin- 


1 Zs. f. Asth. Bd. 19, S. 6. 
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einzuzwangen. Doch wir sind nur Diener am Wort. Unsere erste und 
vornehmste Pflicht ist deuten, nicht messen und werten. Auch die Metrik 
hat sich in den Dienst des Interpreten zu stellen. Des Interpreten und 
nicht des Dichters: der braucht so wenig eine abstrakte Metrik, als Sophok- 
les das Regelwerk eines Aristoteles nétig hatte. Die antike Tragédie er- 
reichte ihren stolzen Gipfel ohne eine maBgebende Dramaturgie, und erst 
lange nach Sappho und Pindar erschufen die Alexandriner ihre Vers- 
lehren. Es ist sehr bezeichnend, daB Heinrich Heine bei dem feinsinnigen 
Metriker und Verskiinstler A. W. Schlegel in die Schule gegangen ist. Er 
diirfte da manche technische Kunstgriffe und metrische Feinheiten gelernt 
haben. Die in der schépferischen Persénlichkeit tiefer verankerte Rhyth- 
mik Morikes konnte ohne solche Schulung auskommen. Das gilt auch vom 
jungen Goethe. Der Rhythmus ist eine angeborene Gottesgabe, wahrend 
alles Metrische sich lernen 14Bt, und darum ist Morike, mit Heine vergli- 
chen, der urspriinglichere und der groBere Dichter. 

Wir beriihren hier den Unterschied zwischen lebendiger Kunst und 
mechanischer Technik. Der Wissenschaftler wird dankbar bei dem Ana- 
tomen, wie bei dem Metriker, in die Schule gehen. Er sucht in der ver- 
wirrenden Fiille der Einzelerscheinungen die Gesetze auf und bringt das 
ganze, nach dem Vorgehen von Vaihingers Philosophie des Als-Ob, auf 
verstandesklare Normen. Aber diese Normen sollen nur die Erkenntnis 
fordern und diirfen nicht das Leben knebeln wollen. Das Leben spottet 
dieser Versuche. Mit Anlehnung an ein Wort Mephistos méchte man 
sagen: ,,1 ot, Freund, ist alle Metrik, doch in ewigem Wandel quillt des 
Rhythmus lebendiger Strom.“ 

Natiirlich verneine ich hiermit nicht den Wert metrischer Studien 
fiir unser Fach. Wenn jedoch der Botaniker als Blumenfreund vor 
einem Lilienbeet steht, hadert er nicht mit der Natur iiber die vielfachen 
Spielarten, die sich seinem Auge offenbaren, noch dariiber, da8 die Lilien 
keine Rosen sind. Er will der schépferischen Natur keine Vorschriften 
machen; er will nur lernen und freut sich der mannigfachen Fiille in ihrem 
ewigen Wechsel. Wie ganz anders der normative Metriker, der dem 
Dichter Vorschriften machen will oder dessen Verse nach einer tibernom- 
menen Norm mift. So mit Andreas Heusler Hélderlins antike Strophen 
an denen Platens und verwirft den gréBeren Dichter. So zollt Heusler 
auch Riickert hohes Lob, bei dem doch wohl technische Gewandheit das 
dichterische Sch6pfertum iiberragt. Der Metriker lauft allzu leicht Ge- 
fahr, technischer ,,Korrektheit“ nicht nur sein Lob zu zollen, sondern sie 
zu iiberschatzen. Aber gerade der unregelmaBige von der festen Norm 
abweichende Vers gibt die tieferen Aufschliisse tiber die lebendige Rhyth- 
mik des schépferischen Dichters, sch6pferisch auch in seiner Rhythmik. 
Der gro8e Dichter spielt kiihner und freier mit seinem Vers, ja, laBt sich 
mehr von dem freieren Verse tragen als der vorsichtige geschickte Tech- 
niker oder Auchdichter es wagen darf. Man vergleiche die regelmaBigen 
korrekten Jamben Schlegels mit dem Original. 
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O schmélze doch das allzu feste Fleisch, 
Zerging’ und |ést’ in einen Tau sich auf! 
Oder hatte nicht der Ew’ge sein Gebot 
Gerichtet gegen Selbstmord! — Gott! O Gott! 


O, that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew! 

Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d 

His canon ’gainst self-slaughter! O God! God! 


Die einzige Freiheit, die sich Schlegel erlaubt, ist der zweisilbige Auftakt 
des dritten Verses. Die Jamben sitzen absolut fest, keine Inversion, kein 
Zusammenballen schwerer Silben wie bei Shakespeare. Bei diesem lat 
schon das Komma nach O die Interjektion starker hervortreten, wenn 
auch der metrische Akzent auf that bleibt. Dann die Wiederholung 
too too (was Schlegel in allzu abschwacht) mit nachfolgender schwerer 
Silbe: too too solid flesh. Der zweite Vers fangt mit einer betonten Inver- 
sion an, die Schlegel in einen reinen Jambus auflést. Und dann das Zu- 
sammenballen schwerer Silben im letzten Verse: u —’ u —’——’ u! ——’—'!! 
Das lést Schlegel in korrekte Jamben auf. Der geschickte Verskiinstler 
iibertragt die kihnen Rhythmen Shakespeares in die ihm gemaBe Norm. 


Eine sehr verlockende Aufgabe ware, darzustellen, wie zu verschie- 
denen Zeiten Dichter im Kampf mit falschen oder allzu engen Regeln der 
Schulmetrik dichteten und zwar “verkehrte”, “schlechte”, aber doch wir- 
kungsvolle Verse schrieben. So z. B. die unméglichen gereimten sapphi- 
schen Strophen des Kirchenliedes im 17. Jahrhundert, die sich aber ganz 
gut lesen, wenn man sie nicht als sapphische Strophen liest. Leider mu8 
man hier vielfach im Dunkeln tappen, da wir ja nicht wissen, wie der 
Dichter seine Verse gelesen hat. Erste Vorbedingung fiir eine wissen- 
schaftliche Metrik oder Verslehre ware Schallplattenaufnahmen zu sam- 
meln von Dichtungen, wie sie von ihren Schopfern selber gelesen werden. 
Der Einwand, daB Dichter ihre eigenen Verse nicht sprechen k6nnen, ist 
hinfallig. In vielen Fallen diirfte die vorgefaBte subjektive Einstellung 
das Urteil bedingen. Nicht nur Goethe trug seine Dichtungen wirkungs- 
voll vor. Mit Schallplatten werden heute die ersten Anfange gemacht, 
und erst nach Jahren werden wir zu klareren Ergebnissen kommen ké6n- 
nen. Leider fiihrt aber von hier kein Weg in die Vergangenheit zuriick. 
Da bleibt uns nur die Kunst des Einfiihlens, wobei man ein gewisses MaB 
von Subjektivitét mit in den Kauf nehmen muB. Was aber nicht heift, 
da8 absolute Willkiir auf dem Thron sitzt. Aus dem Gesamtwerk des 
Dichters ergeben sich fiir den Interpreten gewisse Richtlinien: Schillers 
Blankverse und Trimeter wirken anders als die Goethes. Wéahrend 
Chamissos Nibelungenstrophen kaum mehr als Wiederholungen von Uh- 
lands sind — Chamisso hat keinen stark persénlich bedingten Rhythmus — 
wird jeder Leser bei Lulu von Strauss und Torneys Nibelungenstrophen 
aufhorchen, und ebenso bei ihren vierhebigen Reimpaaren, weil die Verse 


1 Anstatt des gebrauchlichen Kiirzezeichens der antiken Metrik hier vu. 
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die unverkennbare Pragung ihrer persénlichen Rhythmik tragen. Sie ist 
nicht umsonst die Landsmannin der Droste. Es sollte kaum nétig sein, 
besonders hervorzuheben, daB diese Rhythmik nicht Sache des bloBen 
Skandierens oder des toten Metrums ist. 

Vielleicht ist es aber trotzdem angebracht, den Unterschied von 
Metrik und Rhythmik, von Metrum und Rhythmus, an einem bekannten 
Beispiele zu verdeutlichen. Goethes Brautnacht und Willkommen und 
Abschied benutzen dieselbe Strophenform, haben die gleiche Skansion, zu- 
mal wenn man die spatere Fassung von Willkommen und Abschied heran- 
zieht, in der Goethe die kiihnen rhythmischen Inversionen seines Sturmes 
und Dranges getilgt hat. 

Im Schlafgemach, entfernt vom Feste, 
Sitzt Amor dir getreu und bebt, 

DaB nicht die List mutwill’ger Gaste 
Des Brautbetts Frieden untergrabt. 

Es blinkt mit mystisch heil’gem Schimmer 
Vor ihm der Flammen blasses Gold, 

Ein Weihrauchswirbel fiillt das Zimmer, 
Damit ihr recht genieBen sollt. 


Es schlug mein Herz: geschwind zu Pferde! 
Fs war getan, fast eh ag 

Der Abend wiegte schon die Erde, 

Und an den Bergen hing die Nacht, 

Schon stand im Nebelkleid die Eiche, 

Ein aufgetiirmter Riese, da, 

Wo Finsternis aus dem Gestrauche 

Mit hundert schwarzen Augen sah. 





Beide Gedichte haben genau dasselbe Metrum, dieselbe Skansion: vier- 
hebige Verse mit Auftakt, sagen wir der Einfachheit halber, da die Zahl 
der unbetonten Silben fest bleibt, vierfiiBige Jamben; weibliche und 
mannliche Reime im gleichen Wechsel. Sogar die syntaktische Gliede- 
rung der Verse ist fast die gleiche. (Nur der zweite Vers von W.u. A. 
weicht ab: die syntaktische Zweiteilung beschwingt dessen Schritt). Aber 
trotz dieser Ubereinstimmung empfindet der einfiihlende Leser sofort aufs 
scharfste den Unterschied. In dem Leipziger Gedicht haben wir den 
konventionellen Stutzerschritt des Rokoko, zierliche Konvention ohne 
Eigenleben. Weder Leib noch Seele schwingen starker mit. Das Strab- 
burger Gedicht ist die rhythmische Verk6rperung eines Erlebnisses. Selbst 
noch in der stark retouchierten spateren Fassung schwingt eine vibrie- 
rende Rhythmik, die jeden Leser mitzwingt. Vom wiegenden Galopp 
beim Reiten erblickt und gestaltet der Dichter die Landschaft: ,,Der 
Abend wiegte schon die Erde.‘ Aus dem Rhythmus des wiegenden 
Galopps erwichst der Rhythmus des Gedichtes, und man fiihlt deutlich 
dieses Wiegen im Rhythmus der Verse. Die urspriingliche Fassung 14Bt 
uns dies Erlebnis starker, unmittelbarer miterleben. In der leidenschaft- 
lichen Aufforderung des ersten Verses wirkt sich schon in der vorempfin- 
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denden Erwartung dieser Rhythmus aus. Der zweite Vers mit seiner 
kiihnen rhythmischen Inversion ,,Und fort, wild wie ein Held zur 
Schlacht“ versinnbildlicht das stiirmende Lossprengen im Rhythmus wie 
im Bild von dem Helden, der in die Schlacht stiirmt. Und von da ab das 
stetige Wiegen des gestreckten Galopps, in dem aber der jambische Rhyth- 
mus der kurzen Verse rasch vorwartsdringt. In der spateren Fassung 
durchbricht, am Anfang der dritten Strophe, die grammatische Inversion 
wirkungsvoll diesen Rhythmus und leitet so zu der veranderten Situation 
iiber: 

Dich sah ich, und die milde Freude 

Flo8 von dem sii8en Blick auf mich. 


Die erste Fassung hat ,,Ich sah dich“. Durch die grammatische Inversion 
wird das Pronomen dich deutlich hervorgehoben, es erhalt mehr Ge- 
wicht, auch wenn man den metrischen Akzent auf sah ruhen ]aBt. So wird 
der vorwartsdringende Rhythmus gehemmt, und ein Gefiihl des ruhigen 
Verweilens stellt sich ein. Man beachte, wie Goethe das auch in der spa- 
teren Fassung der SchluBstrophe rhythmisch zu erreichen weiB. Wie ver- 
langsamt die starke Pause nach dem ersten Jambus den Rhythmus: 

Doch ach, schon mit der Morgensonne 

Verengt der Abschied mir das Herz: 

In deinen Kiissen welche Wonne! 

In deinem Auge welcher Schmerz! 

Ich ging, du standst und sahst zur Erden... 

Und’ st mir nach mit nassem Blick .. . 


Man beachte, wie hier im fiinften Verse die syntaktische Konstruktion 
den Rhythmus verlangsamt. In Vers 3 und 4 ist unser Blick auf die Ge- 
liebte gerichtet. Das neue Subjekt ich trite nun starker hervor und du 
tritt dazu in Gegensatz. Wir erhalten Jamben, in denen auch die erste 
Silbe eine gewisse Schwere hat: die Stimme verweilt auf diesen metrisch 
unbetonten Silben — man kénnte sie halbschwer nennen — und der Rhyth- 
mus verlangsamt sich, wie es die Situation fordert. Man vergleiche damit 
die erste Fassung: 

Der Abschied, wie bedrangt, wie triibe! 

Aus diesen Blicken sprach dein Herz. 

In deinen Kiissen welche Liebe! 

O welche Wonne, welcher Schmerz! 

Du gingst. Ich stund und sah zur Erden 

Und sah dir nach mit nassem Blick — 


Hier dringen die Jamben vorwarts wie in der ersten Strophe. Der reife 
Dichter hat mit weiser Kunst den Rhythmus verandert, verlangsamt, ohne 
die metrische Struktur wesentlich anzutasten. 

Hier scheint ein weiterer Exkurs notwendig. Es ist geniigend be- 
kannt, wie verheerend sich die Ansicht ausgewirkt hat, da8 die von der 
antiken Metrik tibernommenen Zeichen fiir den Daktylos und Spondeus 
(— vu vu, — —) feststehende Quantititen darstellten. Ob sich diese Kenntnis 
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wirklich schon in weiteren Kreisen lebendig ausgewirkt hat, scheint mir 
fraglich. Es verandert die Sachlage nicht, wenn man diese Zeichen durch 
andere ersetzt; z. B. die beliebten x’ xx. Nach wie vor lernt der Schiiler 
eher skandieren als lesen. Mit allen Zeichen kommt man nur an die tote 
Skansion heran. Schwerer fallt ins Gewicht, daB alle diese Zeichen leicht 
irrefiihren. Sie verfiihren den Leser zu der Annahme von festen Quanti- 
taten, festen Werten. Er erliegt einer gewissen Suggestion und iibersieht, 
oder beachtet nicht geniigend, wie schwankend, wie unendlich wandelbar 
die damit bezeichneten Einheiten, die Silben eines Wortes, in der lebendi- 
gen Rede sind. In der Musik, besonders in der Instrumentalmusik haben 
die Zeichen o J J einen leidlich festen Wert. Darum kann auch der 
Musiker beim Instrument ein Metronom benutzen. Wie sieht es da in der 
Dichtung aus? Ihr Material ist nicht der feste Klang eines Instrumentes, 
mit dem sich beliebig schalten lat nach Starke oder Dauer des einzelnen 
Tones, sondern die lebendige Rede. Hier haben nun die Wérter und 
sogar die Silben gewisse Lautwerte, mit denen der Dichter nicht nach 
freier Willkiir schalten kann, wie der Instrumentalmusiker mit seinem 
Stoff, dem Klang seines Instruments. Dazu laBt sich die Sprache keine 
festen Normen aufzwingen: sie ist wandlungsfahiger, nuancenreicher, 
schwankender. (Man verliert sich leicht in beschreibenden Worten, die 
doch nur andeuten.) Ich zitiere einen Vers Hebbels: ,,Uns diinkt die 
Freude Altarwein.“ Ohne den Sinn anzutasten, verandere ich leicht den 
Wortlaut: ,,Uns diinkt die Freude heil’ger Wein.“ Die metrische Struktur 
ist dieselbe geblieben, und doch wird jedes Ohr eine leichte Anderung 
des Rhythmus spiiren, die vielleicht noch klarer hervortritt, wenn ich aus 
dem Verse Hebbels einen Blankvers mache: ,,Die Freude diinkt dem Pilger 
Altarwein,“ und dann lese ,,Die Freude diinkt dem Pilger heil’ger Wein.“ 
Zwei regelmaBige Blankverse, die dasselbe sagen, mit der gleichen Skan- 
sion, und doch wird jedes Ohr deutlich einen Unterschied nicht nur im 
Klange, sondern auch im Rhythmus spiiren. 

Ich méchte noch bemerken, welche metrisch-rhythmische Wirkung 
von einem Worte wie Altar ausgeht, hangt sehr stark von dem Versganzen 
ab, auch schon von der Versart: handelt es sich um vierfiiBige Trochiéen, 
Blankverse oder Hexameter? Ich wage einen Hexameter zu bilden: 


Ruhig erhob sich der Priester am Altar, kiindete Botschaft. 





Damit vergleiche man folgende Verse: 
Ruhig erhob sich am Altar der Priester, verkiindete Botschaft. 
Ruhig erhob sich am Altar Chryses, kiindete Botschaft. 


Im ersten und im dritten Vers wirkt Altar, weil es den VersfuB als Zwei- 
silber (Spondeus) fiillt, schwerer als im zweiten in dem Daktylos ,,Altar 
der“. Man vergleiche auch den Unterschied in Vers 2 und 3: _,,der 
Priester, verkiindete“ und ,,Chryses, kiindete“. 

Um den Vergleich weiterzufiihren, zitiere ich vier Verse von Goethes 
Iphigenie: 
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Sag: meine Not begann und du sprichst wahr. 
Das ist das Angstliche von meinem Schicksal, 
DaB ich, wie ein verpesteter Vertriebener, 

Geheimen Schmerz und Tod im Busen trage. 


In den letzten drei Versen haben wir streng regelmaBige Jamben. Den 
ersten Vers kann man mit Inversion lesen mit dem Akzent auf Sag (so 
wiirde ich den Vers lesen) oder mit dem Akzent, auch sinngemaB durch- 
aus méglich, auf meine.? Im zweiten und im dritten Vers tragen an 
und fiir sich ganz tonlose Silben (Angstliché, verpestetér) den jambischen 
Iktus, wahrend im Worte Altarwein die zweite, weit vollere Silbe ohne 
Iktus ist, in der Senkung steht. Und doch wiegt diese Silbe ohne Iktus 
schwerer als -che und -ter mit Iktus in der Hebung. Noch sinnfilliger 
tritt dies vielleicht hervor, wenn man den oben zuerst zitierten Vers der 
Iphigenie heranzieht und diesen Vers rein jambisch ohne Inversion liest: 
»oag, meine Not begann, und du sprichst wahr.“ Hier stehen zwei ein- 
silbige Verben, die fiir den Sinn des Satzes von Bedeutung sind, in der 
Senkung und doch wirken sie voller und schwerer als die farblosen End- 
silben -che und -ter mit Iktus. Ich méchte als andeutendes Skansionszei- 
chen vorschlagen: — —’. So deute ich an, da8 hier ein bedeutungsschweres 
Wort in der Senkung steht und daB dieses Wort im Vortrag nicht ver- 
schwinden darf wie etwa eine bedeutungslose Flexionssilbe in der Senkung. 
Hat eine leichte Flexionssilbe den metrischen Iktus, so benutze ich als 
Zeichen vu’. Ich bemerke ausdriicklich, daB auch diese Zeichen nur eine 
Nothilfe sind. Die lebendige Rhythmik mit ihren feineren Abstufungen 
laBt sich nicht restlos auf dem Umwege iiber das Auge fiir das Ohr und 
den mitschwingenden Leib darstellen. Geht man aber noch weiter und 
fiihrt nach der Analogie der Musik eine Fiille von fiinf oder sechs Zeichen 
ein oder greift zu Zahlen, so zwangt man den Leser in eine Zwangsjacke, 
in der er sich nicht frei auswirken kann. Wer so vorgeht, greift auf das 
Vorrecht des Komponisten iiber, drangt sich ohne Musik in dessen Reich 
ein. Stellte man drei Komponisten, sagen wir von der Art von Franz 
Schubert, Hugo Wolf und Johannes Brahms die Aufgabe, ein noch nicht 
komponiertes Lied eines Dichters wie Eichendorff oder Mérike zu ver- 
tonen, so erhielten wir ohne Zweifel drei sehr verschiedene Vertonungen. 
Die lebendige Persénlichkeit ]é8t sich im Vortragen von Gedichten so 
wenig ausschalten wie der Zeitstil. 

Aus solchen Erwagungen heraus stehe ich einstweilen auch noch allen 
mechanischen Messungen skeptisch gegeniiber. Die menschliche Psyche, 
wenn ich dies besonders hier zu Lande vielleicht etwas auBer Kurs geratene 
Wort noch gebrauchen darf, mag ja vielleicht rein objektiv weniger auf- 
nahmefahig sein und entschieden weniger exakt registrieren als der elek- 
trische Apparat, aber sie ist anpassungsfahig, wandlungsfahig und kann 
interpretierend mitschwingen. Und dies interpretierende, miterlebende 
Mitschwingen ist ein wesentlicher Bestandteil jeder lebendigen Rhythmik. 


2 Natiirlich wird sinngema8 Not starker betont als das Possessivpronomen. 
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Leben muB auf Leben wirken, und nur Leben wirkt auf Leben. Erst aus 
der deutlich erfaBten Stimmung, aus dem deutlich erfaBten Inhalt eines 
Verses, eines Gedichts erwachst dem Leser die wirkliche Rhythmik des 
Verses oder des ganzen Gedichts. Rein mechanisch skandierend tritt der 
Unterschied zwischen dem ersten Vers der Odyssee und dem von Lukrez 
De rerum natura nicht besonders stark hervor. Ja, selbst der noch wuch- 
tigere Vers: Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum wirkt, nur skandiert, 
nicht so sehr anders. Der Unterschied beruht in der Hauptsache nicht 
darauf, ob ein Spondeus mehr oder weniger da steht. Nur wer die Be- 
deutung und die Stimmung der Verse erfaBt, wird den gewaltigen Unter- 
schied in der Rhythmik dieser Verse spiiren. Wir haben hier im Verse, 
wie in der Natur, den wandlungsvollsten Reichtum der Formen, mehr 
rhythmisch als metrisch. Die metrischen Unterschiede spielen nur mit. 
In der Kunst und in der Natur haben wir dasselbe Schauspiel: Tavra pe. 
Die Natur, die auch in der Dichtung west, wiederholt sich ungerne, viel- 
leicht nie. Der englische Physiker John Tyndall pragte einmal das Wort: 
»Khythm [and not uniformity] is the rule with nature; she abhors uni- 
_formity more than she does a vacuum.“ 

Rhythmik, aktiv wie passiv, gestaltend wie empfangend, ist wie das 
Leben, von dem sie ein Teil ist, in ewigem Wandel. Wie die Rhythmik 
zweier Dichter verschieden ist, so auch die Rhythmik zweier Interpreten, 
ja, derselbe Interpret wird dasselbe Gedicht zu verschiedenen Zeiten an- 
ders erleben und anders gestalten. Nur die Schallplatte beharrt: sie ist 
leblos. Das Ende wire also haltlose Subjektivitit ohne Halt und Ziel? 
Nun, selbst in der Instrumentalmusik weichen beriihmte Dirigenten bei 
der Auffiihrung einer beethovenschen Symphonie betrachtlich von ein- 
ander ab. In einer gut en Auffiihrung hort man aber immer noch Beet- 
hoven. Ist auch die menschliche Sprache in ihren Bestandteilen weit 
schwankender und ist auch die menschliche Stimme als lebendiges Glied 
eines lebendigen Leibes weniger exakt mechanisch manipulierbar als eine 
Geige oder ein Waldhorn, so diirften doch gewisse Richtlinien leidlich 
fest bestehen bleiben. Nicht zu leugnen ist, daB das besondere Stilgefiihl 
einer Zeit sehr stark mitspricht. Dasselbe gilt auch in der Musik. Rest- 
los wird sich kein Interpret in das Stilgefiihl einer ganz anders gearteten 
Epoche einleben. Wie hat wohl Alexander Pope Shakespeares Blank- 
verse gelesen? Sie behagten ihm nicht in ihrer freien Beweglichkeit: er 
hat manche umgedndert, verbessert, wie er glaubte. Wer vom fest- 
gefiigten Alexandriner herkommt, wird Blankverse anders lesen als der 
Naturalist, der alle festen Normen ablehnt. Wie wohl Arno Holz die 
festgefiigten Strophen Stefan Georges gelesen hatte? Das ist die Frage. 
Oder umgekehrt Stefan George Arno Holz. 











DIE JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS 
A Drama of Philosophical Idealism 


M. BLAKEMoRrE Evans 
Ohio State University 


Die Jungfrau von Orleans ist Schillers héchste bewuBte Semmipeian, 
wie die Rauber seine héchste unbewuBte. 

These words were written down in Hebbel’s Diary under the date 
of February 13, 1850.!_ We shall return to Hebbel later, but before this 
it might be of some interest to discover if in Schiller’s letters anything may 
be found to corroborate Hebbel’s dictum, at least as regards the Jungfrau. 

We know that work on this drama was begun July 1, 1800, and that 
it was completed April 16, 1801 — nine and one-half months. It follows 
then Schiller’s extensive studies in history and philosophy and comes fairly 
early in the period of the poet’s Meisterjabre. On the 16th of June, 1800, 
just two days after the first performance of Maria Stuart, he writes Korner, 
(Briefe VI, 161):? Ich fange endlich an, mich des dramatischen Organs zu 
bemichtigen und mein Handwerk zu verstehen. 

In his letters Schiller is singularly reticent regarding the Jungfrau. To 
be sure, at the end of July he does disclose to K6rner the subject, but begs 
him not to mention it: weil mir das 6ffentliche Sprechen von Arbeiten, 
die noch nicht fertig sind, die Neigung dazu benimmt. (Briefe VI, 181.) 
Even his publisher, Friedrich Unger, agrees to Schiller’s demands without 
knowing what the drama is to be about. Not until the first four acts are 
forwarded for printing (early in April 1801) does he learn the secret, so 
well is it kept. On the other hand, there are fairly numerous letters in 
which the new project is mentioned and which tell in a general way of 
difficulties met and plans laid. 

roth July to Cotta: Alle meine Aufmerksamkeit hat sich auf einen 
neuen dramatischen Stoff gewendet (nicht die Maltheser), dieser beschaf- 
tigt mein ganzes Interesse und la8t mich an nichts anders denken. (Briefe 
VI, 170.) 

13th July to Kérner: Der Stoff ist der reinen Tragédie wirdig. (Briefe 
VI, 172.) 

The Schema or outline of the new tragedy was occasioning great 
difficulty. On the 26th of July he writes Goethe, who at the time was 
translating the Tancred, i.e., actually producing: In diesem Fall bin ich 
noch nicht, weil ich iiber das Schema meiner Tragédie noch immer nicht 
in Ordnung bin, und noch groBe Schwierigkeiten aus dem Weg zu rau- 
men habe ... Man muB, wie ich bei diesem Stiick sehe, sich durch keinen 
allgemeinen Begriff fesseln, sondern es: wagen, bei einem neuen Stoff die 
Form neu zu erfinden, und sich den Gattungsbegriff immer beweglich 
erhalten. (Briefe VI, 176 f.) 

And on July 28th in the letter disclosing to Kérner the subject, he 


1 Hebbel, Tagebiicher, N° 4683. 
2 Quotations from the letters are taken from F. Jonas, Schillers Briefe, Deutsche 


Verlags-Anstalt. 
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writes: der Plan ist bald fertig, ich hoffe binnen 14 Tage an die Ausfiih- 
rung gehen zu kénnen. Poetisch ist der Stoff in vorziiglichem Grade, so 
nimlich wie ich mir ihn ausgedacht habe, und in hohem Grade rihrend. 
Mir ist aber Angst vor der Ausfiihrung, eben weil ich sehr viel darauf 
halte, und in Furcht bin, meine eigene Idee nicht erreichen zu kénnen. 
(Briefe VI, 181.) 

The work progressed slowly — on the sth of September he writes 
Goethe: . . . ich habe nun férmlich beim Anfang angefangen (Briefe V1, 
197), and on the 13th: Mit meiner Arbeit geht es noch sehr langsam, doch 
geschieht kein Riickschritt (Briefe VI, 199). More than three months 
later, again to Goethe: Ich habe . . . meine Tragédie auch um einige be- 
deutende Schritte vorwarts gebracht, doch liegt immer noch viel vor mir. 
. . . Das historische ist iiberwunden, und doch soviel ich urtheilen kann, 
in seinem moglichsten Umfang benutzt. (Briefe VI, 232.) And on the 5th 
of January to Korner: Ich habe das alte Jahrhundert thatig beschlossen, 
und meine Tragédie, ob es gleich etwas langsam damit geht, gewinnt eine 
gute Gestalt. Schon der Stoff erhalt mich warm; ich bin mit dem ganzen 
Herzen dabei, und es flieBt auch mehr aus dem Herzen, als die vorigen 
Stiicke, wo der Verstand mit dem Stoffe kampfen muBte. (Briefe V1, 234.) 
One is reminded of Schiller’s poem, “Das Madchen von Orleans”: Dich 
schuf das Herz, du wirst unsterblich leben. By the 11th of February three 
acts are in Ordnung and he would read them to Goethe, for he needs: 
einen gewissen Sporn, um mit frischer Thatigkeit bis zum Ziel zu gelangen. 
On the sth of March Schiller decides to leave Weimar for a few weeks 
because of the Zerstreuungen und Tumult (Briefe VI, 246), um in der 
Stille meines Gartenhauses (in Jena) mich zu Beendigung meiner Arbeit 
zu sammeln (Briefe VI, 247). Perfect peace he did not find, nevertheless 
on the 16th of March he writes to Lotte: Gegen das Tumultuarische in 
W. ist mein Auffenthalt im Garten doch ohne Vergleich ruhiger und der 
Arbeit giinstiger. Ich denke den Rest meines Stiicks hier noch im Groben 
durchzuarbeiten, daB dasjenige, was zur Erfindung gebért, fertig ist, ehe 
ich nach W. zuriickkomme; denn ausarbeiten und in Ordnung bringen 
geht dort eher an, aber zum Schaffen gehdrt absolute Rube. (Briefe V1, 
253.) On the 24th of March, he writes Goethe: Der vorlezte Act den 
ich hier angefangen und fertig mitzubringen hoffe, ist die Ausbeute meines 
Hierseyns (Briefe VI, 259). And in a letter of the same date to Lotte he 
speaks of his activity as eime Art von Fieberzustand. Schiller returns to 
Weimar on the first of April and on the third writes to Goethe: In etwa 
14 Tagen hoffe ich am Ziele zu seyn. Von meinem lezten Act augurire 
ich viel Gutes, er erklart den Ersten, und so beift sich die Schlange in den 
Schwanz. Weil meine Heldin darinn auf sich allein steht, und im Ungliick 
von den Gottern deseriert ist, so zeigt sich ihre Selbststindigkeit und ihr 
Character Anspruch auf die Prophetenrolle deutlicher. (Briefe VI, 266.) 

I hope, especially from the passages which I have printed in italics, 
to have made it at least fairly reasonable that Schiller’s treatment of the 
Jungfrau, especially that his deviation from the historical accounts, is not 
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the result of ignorance, nor yet, as Bernard Shaw says, because he found 
“her burning unbearable”, but rather because of a very definite idea or - 
concept which he found in the Jungfrau theme. 

But before the attempt is made to crack this nut, a few words on 
Schiller’s theory of the poetic process. First a short passage in a letter 
from Korner, who knew Schiller as perhaps no one else, dated 8th July, 
1796: Der gestaltlose Gedanke ist bei Dir immer das Erste. Diesem soll 
die Phantasie dienen, um ihm eine Gestalt zu geben.* And then a passage 
from a long letter to Goethe, written in Jena on the 27th of March 1801, 
just during that period when Schiller was struggling with the completion 
of the 4th Act and planning, at least in broad outline, the sth: (Briefe VI, 
262): Erst vor einigen Tagen habe ich Schelling den Krieg gemacht wegen 
einer Behauptung in seiner Transcendentalphilosophie, daB “in der Natur 
von dem BewuBtlosen angefangen werde um es zum BewuBten zu erheben, 
in der Kunst hingegen man vom BewuBtseyn ausgehe zum BewuBtlosen.” 
Ihm ist zwar hier nur um den Gegensatz zwischen dem Natur- und dem 
Kunstproduct zu thun, und in so fern hat er ganz recht. Ich fiirchte 
aber, daB diese Herren Idealisten ihrer Ideen wegen allzuwenig Notiz von 
der Erfahrung nehmen, und in der Erfahrung‘ fangt auch der Dichter 
nur mit dem BewuBtlosen an, ja er hat sich gliicklich zu schaétzen, wenn 
er durch das klarste BewuBtseyn seiner Operationen nur soweit kommt, 
um die erste dunkle Totalidee seines Werks in der vollendeten Arbeit un- 
geschwacht wieder zu finden. Ohne eine solche dunkle, aber michtige 
Totalidee, die allem technischen vorhergeht, kann kein poetisches Werk 
entstehen, und die Poesie, daucht mir, besteht eben darinn, jenes BewuBt- 
lose aussprechen und mittheilen zu kénnen, d.h. es in ein Object tiber- 
zutragen. 

There would seem to be here three steps: 

1. From an experience, which begins mit dem Bewuftlosen, the poet 
receives a vague but strong Totalidee. 

2. The projection of this, by means of the conscious operations of 
the poet’s mind, into some objective reality, i. e., into the fable, the plot. 

3. The finished product then to arouse in the mind of the reader (or 
audience) that same vague Totalidee which the poet had experienced. 

This brings me to the point from which I originally started this 
study — what was it that brought about the pronounced reversal in Heb- 
bel’s judgment on the Jungfrau, practically a complete about-face? 

On the 17th January 1837 Hebbel writes Elise that he is mentally out- 
lining a new Jungfrau von Orleans. “Die Schiller’sche gehért in’s Wachs- 
figuren-Kabinett,; der bedeutendste Stoff der Geschichte ist auf eine uner- 


3 Quoted by Heffner, Die Jungfrau von Orleans, Henry Holt and Company, 1927, 


p. XXIV. 
4 What Schiller implies by the word Erfabrung is to me, at least, not entirely clear. 
Is perhaps: in der Erfabrung fingt ... der Dichter nur mit dem Bewuftlosen an, 


about the equivalent of: in dem Erlebnis? 
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tragliche Weise verpfuscht. In der Geschichte lebt, leidet, und stirbt sie 
schon, in Schillers Trauerspiel spricht sie schon.” § 

Contrast these words of harsh criticism with those of Hebbel’s final 
judgment to be found in his review of Vincenz P. Weber’s Die Wababitin, 
1849 (Werner: F. Hebbel Samtliche Werke, Eilfter Band, pp. 282-288): 
(p. 285) der Bau seiner Tragédie (he is speaking of Schiller’s Jungfrau) 
ist unanfechtbar. Auf den Bau aber, auf die Soliditat der Grundvesten, 
kommt es an, nicht auf die Buntheit der Tapeten, womit die Wande be- 


hangt werden. 

Hebbel’s review is very significant and must be brought into the ac- 
count. But we may entirely neglect his criticism of die Wababitin and to 
some extent, at least, minimize the undue emphasis which Hebbel places 
upon that fact that the instrument of liberation was a woman rather than 
aman. There is, admittedly, some evidence of this in the play. One could 
cite a number of references where Johanna is accused of overstepping 
the boundaries of woman’s traditional sphere. But that Schiller had this 
in mind as the crux of the dramatic development as Hebbel suggests, I 
cannot for a moment believe. To me Schiller places more importance upon 
the humble station of his heroine than upon her sex. 

(Werner, Friedrich Hebbel, Eilfter Band, pp. 283 ff.): Schiller wuBte 
sehr wohl, warum er seiner Johanna neben der flammenden Begeisterung 
fiir K6énig und Vaterland noch eine ganze mystische bis in die fernste 
Kindheit hineinreichende Reihe von Visionen, Traumen und Erscheinun- 
gen lieh; er wuBte sehr wohl, warum er ihrem EntschluB, der erst bei dem 
Anblick des ihr als Zeichen verheiBenen Helms, nun aber auch plotzlich, 
reif wurde, so viele Momente des Zitterns und Zagens, des Zweifelns, ja 
des instinctartigen Widerstrebens vorangehen lieB. Denn ein Weib, das 
sich in Schlacht und Kampf hineinstiirzt und den ihm angewiesenen Kreis 
mit dem diesem geradezu entgegengesetzten vertauscht, ist nur dann nicht 
mehr abstoBend und widerwartig, wenn man erkennt, daB es nicht anders 
kann, daB es von hoherer Macht getrieben wird............ Nicht das 
Individuum darf sich von den Forderungen der Natur entbinden, um sei- 
nem pessdnlichen Drange, sei oder scheine dieser auch noch so edel, 
genug zu thun; nur die Natur selbst kann es lossprechen, um auf diese 
Weise einen groBen, durch gewéhnliche Mittel nicht mehr realisirbaren 
Zweck zu verwirklichen . . . DaB es wirklich so steht, mu8 der Dichter 


5 To be sure, a few months later in a letter of 18th June, 1837, he retracts this 
harsh judgment. And curiously enough in the sth volume of Werner’s edition of 
Hebbel (Fragmente, Pline, pp. 41-44) where many of Hebbel’s remarks about the 
Jungfrau are collected, there is what seems to me a quite significant omission, indi- 
cated to be sure by dots and enclosed here in square brackets. In Hebbel’s letters 
(Briefe, Erster Band, p.215) the passage reads: Es fallt mir ein, daB ich in irgend 
einem meiner Briefe an Dich tiber Schiller und namentlich tiber seine Jungfrau von 
Orleans ein albernes und kindisches Urtheil gefallt habe. [Dies kam daher, weil ich 
Schiller in der Zeit meiner Reife nicht mehr gelesen hatte und die Eindriicke, die er 
auf mich, als Knaben und junger Menschen gemacht, mit den Eindriicken, die er tiber- 
haupt macht, verwechselte.] Schiller ist em gro8er Dichter und die Jungfrau von 
Orleans ist ein groBes Gedicht. 
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freilich zuvor gezeigt haben, oder doch zugleich zeigen, daher bei Schiller 
zunachst der ausfiihrliche, den ungliicklichen Zustand des Reichs und des 
Volks im Allgemeinen mit der néthigen Eindringlichkeit darstellende Pro- 
log, daher weiter im ersten Act der Tragédie die sich ohne Unterbrechung 
folgenden, alle Hoffnungen und Aussichten vernichtenden Schicksals- 
schlage. Hat er das aber gethan, hat er uns iiberzeugt, daB eine hdhere 
Macht eingreifen muB, wenn noch eine Wendung zum Heil eintreten soll, 
so wird er mit dieser nicht mehr kramerhaft unterhandeln und sich von 
ihr etwa nur ein Drei-Viertels-Wunder ausbedingen, denn nun ist das 
Unwahrscheinlichere auf einmal das Wahrscheinlichere geworden. Er 
wird nicht die natiirlichen Krafte des Mannes verstarken, sondern dem 
Weibe, dem “zitternden Geschépf”, iibernatiirliche Krafte verleihen; er 
wird nicht auf einen schon einmal umsonst geschleuderten WurfspieB eine 
besser geschliffene Spitze setzen, sondern einen Grashalm zum WurfspieB 
erheben. Gelingt es ihm dann noch, das der gewohnlichen Ordnung der 
Dinge momentan entriickte Individuum durch die von ihm ausgehende 
That in einen Conflict mit sich selbst zu versetzen, der es dieser Ordnung 
am Ziel seiner Laufbahn wieder unterwirft, und auch diesen Conflict noch 
durch eine letzte, héchste, nun aber rein menschliche und sittliche Kraftan- 
strengung zu ldsen, so hat er den Ring, in dem sich jedes echte Kunstwerk 
bewegt, vollstindig geschlossen, und die Kritik hat nur noch zu ermitteln, 
was der Ring neben anderen Ringen bedeutet. Diese Intentionen aber 
waren es, die Schiller bei seiner Jungfrau von Orleans leiteten, weil sie als 
allgemein giiltige ihn leiten muBten, und. wie man auch tiber die Aus- 
fiihrung im Einzelnen denken, wie man namentlich die Begriindung der 
innern Krisis durch Johannas plétzliches Verlieben auf dem Schlachtfeld 
betrachten mége: der Bau seiner Tragédie ist unanfechtbar. 

Briefly stated Hebbel says: A leader of humble station but endowed 
with supernatural powers arises in a nation which is in such desperate 
straits that no escape from complete and utter collapse seems humanly 
possible. The mission is undertaken and, just at the moment when success 
is about to crown his efforts, the leader proves false to his trust, his powers 
fail him. By one last and mighty exertion of his own free will, though 
conscious of the fact that fulfillment of the mission means death (v. 1666 f.: 
aber endlich werd’ / Ich selbst umnkommen und erfiillen mein Geschick), 
he expiates his guilt, his powers return, the victory is won. 

This analysis of Schiller’s Jungfrau was written in the period of Heb- 
bel’s maturity. His ideas on dramatic form and structure were fully 
clarified. And about these ideas we are well informed, better indeed, than 
about those of Schiller. In the first place Hebbel would place his action 
in a significant, critical period of history. I have already quoted the pas- 
sage in which he calls the theme: der bedeutendste Stoff der Geschichte 
(Letter to Elise, 17th January, 1837), and somewhat later in 1840 (Werke, 
V, p- 43, N° 7) he jotted down in his diary in connection with his own 
conception of the Jungfrau theme: DaB Frankreich selbstindig bleiben, 
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daB8 Gott ein Wunder thun muBte, um dieB zu veranlassen: dieB war 
néthig, weil von Frankreich die Revolution ausgehen sollte. 
Also, the well-known development in Hebbel’s dramatic theory: 
Thesis — Antithesis — Synthesis 





is, it seems to me, very apparent. 

1. Thesis: Jobanna’s Mission. For a nation, so completely over- 
whelmed by external force and internal dissension that rescue by human 
means is unthinkable, a Saviour appears. 

2. Antithesis: Jobanna’s Guilt. At the moment when success seems 
assured, the Saviour proves faithless to his mission, the opposing forces 
gain the ascendancy, and the pendulum swings in the other direction. 

3. Synthesis: Johanna’s Atonement. By the exercise of his own free 
will the Saviour expiates his guilt, his mission is successfully fulfilled — 
France is saved. 

And even the dramatic guilt of the heroine accords better with Heb- 
bel’s theories than is the case with most of the Shakespeare-Schiller tragedy 
of character. For clearly, under normal or natural conditions, love of 
woman for man is no sin. There is no flaw in Johanna’s character in the 
natural world, but the circumstances and conditions of her world, her 
mission, imposed upon her other restrictions. Hers was a world in which 
there was no room for love, and of this she was fully aware. Innocent, 
yet, because of circumstances beyond her control, doubly guilty. 

Hebbel’s high praise of Schiller’s Jungfrau may thus, I think, be 
readily understood. To him the Jungfrau represented, at least in struc- 
ture, an almost perfect example of his own dramatic theory. 

And Schiller? I wonder if it was noted how curiously the words of 
the two men agreed? Schiller: Von meinem lezten Act augurire ich viel 
Gutes, es erklart den Ersten, und so beiBt sich die Schlange in den 
Schwanz. And Hebbel: so hat er den Ring, in dem sich jedes echte Kunst- 
averk bewegt, vollstindig geschlossen. 

The supreme importance which Schiller attributes to the exercise of 
man’s free will is too well known to require further mention. Both Schiller 
and Hebbel refer to this in connection with the Jungfrau. Schiller: Weil 
meine Heldin (im 5. Akt) auf sich allein steht, . . . so zeigt sich ihre Selbst- 
stindigkeit und der Character Anspruch auf die Prophetenrolle. 

Hebbel: (Gelingt es ihm) ...... auch diesen Conflict noch 
durch eine letzte, héchste, nun aber rein menschliche und sittliche Kraft- 
anstrengung zu lésen. . . . And in Schiller’s essay Uber das Pathetische 
just this is established as one of the two basic laws of the tragic art: 
(Schiller, Sakular-Ausgabe, 11. Bd., p. 249, ll. 33-35) Das erste Gesetz der 
tragischen Kunst war Darstellung der leidenden Natur. Das zweite ist 
Darstellung des moralischen Widerstandes gegen das Leiden. | 

Something like this, I believe, was then that bewuBtlose Erfabrung, 
that erste, dunkle Totalidee, which Schiller experienced when he came 
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upon, pondered over and moulded the theme of the Jungfrau, a theme 
which he declared to K6rner to be der reinen Tragddie wiirdig. Here he 
found suffering humanity, struggling and guilty, yet finally rescued by 
the exercise of man’s own free will. 

Johanna is then a symbol of Schiller’s conception of man’s develop- 
ment, the transformation of the naive, sentimental idealist through conflict 
and guilt and by the exercise of his own free will into the conscious ideal- 
ist, a free moral agent, keenly aware of the dangers besetting his path but 
none the less determined to “carry on” to the end. 

Did Schiller also incorporate into the Jungfrau his ideas of the de- 
velopment of the ideal state, has it also political ramifications? Kaufmann 
believes so.* And certainly the final impression for the future of the state 
is by no means so pessimistic as in the two preceding tragedies, Wallenstein 
and Maria Stuart. And this bright outlook: 


Seht ihr den Regenbogen in der Luft? 
Der Himmel 6ffnet seine goldnen Tore, .. . 


does it not also recall the roseate tinge of the conclusion of Hebbel’s 
tragedies, though more consciously and more definitely outlined by him 
than by Schiller in the Jungfrau? And while the opposing forces, the 
English invaders, do clearly symbolize the realistic, materialistic forces, 
which, in Schiller’s belief, prove in the end self-destructive, I fail to find 
any genuine moral idealism among the French defenders. Kaufmann at- 
tempts to “rescue” the king, he calls him a sentimental idealist. Senti- 
mental, yes, but an idealist, no. In fact, the King in the Jungfrau reminds 
me strongly of the Emperor in the Second Part of Faust, of whom Goethe 
said to Eckermann: Ich habe in dem Kaiser einen Fiirsten darzustellen 
gesucht, der alle méglichen Eigenschaften hat sein Land zu verlieren.” 


In the Tell Schiller does seem, as Kaufmann puts it, to give “a final 
dramatic picture of his political ideal” . . . “in the establishment of a 
moral state” . . . “which he had theoretically treated more than ten years 
before in the letters Uber die asthetische Erziehung des Menschen.” But 
Schiller knew full well that because of man’s egotism, selfishness, and in- 
ertia, actual realization of this ideal state lay far far away in the distant 
future. And after a century and a half we seem no nearer to this golden 
age, if indeed as near, no nearer than in those dark days of the French 
Revolution. But philosophical idealism is by no means dead. 


6F, W. Kaufmann: Schiller. Poet of Philosophical Idealism. The Academy 


Press, Oberlin, Ohio 1942, Chapter XV. 
7 Eckermann: Gesprache mit Goethe, den 1. Oktober 1827. 




















ZU GOETHES REIMEN, BESONDERS IM ,FAUST* 


A. R. HoHLFEeLp 
University of Wisconsin 


Im Mittelpunkt meiner Untersuchungen iiber ,,Umlaut und Reim“* 
hat mein Interesse an den Problemen gestanden, die mit dem Reimver- 
fahren Goethes verkniipft sind. In diesem Zusammenhang hat sich bei 
mir an Tatsachen, Beobachtungen und Fragestellungen weit mehr ange- 
hauft, als ich in Riicksicht auf die Darstellung des allgemeinen Ganges der 
Entwicklung verwerten konnte. Wenigstens einiges davon, besonders so- 
weit es den Faust betrifft, méchte ich hier mitteilen. Leitmotiv bleibt auch 
hier die Frage nach der Reimreinheit der Goetheschen Verse. 

Zunichst ein paar Worte iiber die einschlagige Literatur. Abgesehen 
von dem, was bei Vischer, Biedermann, Hildebrand, Minor, Heusler teils 
in Zeitschriften, teils im Rahmen groBerer Werke zu finden ist, handelt 
es sich hauptsachlich um die folgenden Einzeluntersuchungen: 

Caspar Poggel: Grundziige einer Theorie des Reimes und der Gleich- 
klange mit besonderer Ricksicht auf Goethe. Minster 1836. 

Eduard Belling: Beitrage zur Metrik Goethes. Drei Teile. Progr. 
Bromberg 1884, 1885, 1887. 

Ewald Kunow: Verhdaltnis des Reimes zum Inhalt bei Goethe. Progr. 
Stargardt i. P. 1888. 

Bruno Wehnert: Goethes Reim. Diss. Berlin 1899. 

Friedrich Neumann: Der Altonaer ,,Joseph“ und der junge Goethe. 
In Germanica. Eduard Sievers zum 75. Geburtstage. Halle 1925. Auch 
als Sonderdruck, Halle 1926. 

E. Staedler: Die Reime in Goethes Faustgedicht. Ein Beitrag zur deut- 
schen Reimkunde. Weimar 1932.? 

Poggel, Kunow und Belling gehen auf die von mir untersuchten 
Fragen nicht ein. Neumann liefert eine musterhafte Charakteristik des 
Goetheschen Reimverfahrens vor StraBburg, aus der auch fiir die Unter- 
suchung der spateren Zeit viel zu lernen ist. Da er sich aber auf die Zeit 
bis 1770 beschrankt, so sind seine Aufstellungen nicht direkt verwertbar 
fiir die Zeitraume, denen der Faust angehort. Fiir die von mir verfolgten 
Gesichtspunkte kommen also vor allem Wehnert und Staedler in Frage. 

Der Wert der Staedlerschen Arbeit liegt darin, da8 sie einen voll- 
standigen Index der Endreime im Faust bringt (S. 5-99). Allerdings wer- 
den nur die Versnummern verzeichnet, nicht die Reimbindungen selber, 
wie das sonst in Reimwérterbiichern iiblich und fiir bequeme Benutzung 
wiinschenswert ist. Was dariiber hinaus der Verfasser an statistischen 
Zusammenstellungen bringt, die er als die ,,notwendigsten Handhaben 


1 Monatshefte fiir Deutschen Unterricht, xxiv (1942), 210-222 und 391-414. Auch 


als Sonderdruck, Madison, 1943. 

2 Poggel erhielt ich aus der Chicagoer Universitatsbibliothek, Belling aus Yale, Ku- 
now aus Columbia, Staedler aus Harvard. Wehnert haben wir in Wisconsin. Ger- 
manica findet sich in den meisten der gréBeren Bibliotheken. 
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seiner [des Index] sprachwissenschaftlichen Verwertbarkeit“ angesehen 
wissen will, ist recht fraglicher Natur. Zwei Listen von _,,vokalischen 
Anomalien“ und ,,konsonantischen Anomalien“ verzeichnen als anomal 
alle Reime, deren Schreibweise die geringste Abweichung aufweist. Also 
z. B. Mable : Saale, Eulen : Siulen, zieme : Maxime sind vokalisch anomal, 
Haupt : erlaubt, oft: hofft, hat : Stadt, Schlaf : brav, sind konsonantisch 
anomal. Die Aufzahlung der d:t-, g:ch- und s:B- Reime macht keinen 
Unterschied zwischen Geld: Welt, Orten : geworden; Buch : genug, stei- 
gen: reichen; lapt: Fest, aufzureiBen : beweisen. Sie gelten alle gleich- 
maBig als konsonantisch anomal, als ob es sich um einen Text handelte, 
tiber dessen Aussprache wir ganz im Dunkeln waren, so daB die geringsten 
orthographischen Abweichungen miiBten gebucht werden. Anderseits 
und in direktem Gegensatz dazu bestimmt der Verfasser die Vokallange 
Goethescher Reime einfach aus Siebs oder Viétor und bucht Reime wie 
an : Babn, davon : Lobn, hin: ziebn als kurz : lang, obgleich Wehnert und 
Neumann langst einwandfrei nachgewiesen hatten, daB Goethe an, von, 
hin lang sprach und nur selten und ausnahmsweise auf W6rter mit kurzem 
Vokal reimte. Tatsachlich kommt an (einschlieBlich heran, daran u. s. w.) 
im Faust go mal als Reimwort vor und paart sich ohne Ausnahme nur mit 
sich selbst oder mit Wortern mit langem a, nicht ein einziges Mal mit 
Mann oder kann.* Das Gleiche gilt im Faust fiir die 17 Falle von hin 
(einschlieBlich drin, dabin) und die 16 von davon. Die Arbeiten seiner 
Vorginger sind Staedler anscheinend unbekannt geblieben. 


Ungleich vor- und umsichtiger verfahrt Wehnert, und es ist sehr zu 
bedauern, daB er in seiner Dissertation nur vereinzelte Kapitel der von ihm 
eingereichten Arbeit hat drucken lassen. Die Arbeit ist aus Erich Schmidts 
Seminar hervorgegangen und beruht auf einem leider unverdffentlichten 
»vollstandigen Goethischen Reimlexikon“, das doch wohl in einer der 
Berliner Bibliotheken niedergelegt ist. Wehnert bezeichnet seine Arbeit 
als ,,eine Untersuchung, die fiir Goethes vielgescholtenen Reim eine Lanze 
brechen will“ und zwar durch den Nachweis, daB die Goetheschen Reime 
mit nur geringen Ausnahmen, gemessen an der damaligen Aussprache des 
gebildeten Biirgertums seiner Heimat, also Frankfurts und Rheinfrankens, 
ganz oder so gut wie ganz reine Reime waren. Auf diese Frage komme 
ich am Ausgang meiner Ausfiihrungen kurz zu sprechen. 

Was ich zunichst vorhabe, ist, auf Grund der Wehnertschen Angaben 
iiber die Gesamtmasse Goethescher Reime zu untersuchen, ob und bis zu 
welchem Grade der Faust, in dem sich ja alle drei Epochen Goetheschen 
Schaffens spiegeln, auch in seinen Reimen als reprisentativ fiir Goethes 
kiinstlerische Gesamtleistung gelten darf. Fiir die Umlautreime, mit denen 
ich mich in der vorigen Arbeit beschaftigte, ist das unschwer nachzuwei- 
sen. Ich teile zu diesem Zweck die Reimverse in beiden Teilen des Faust — 

3 Mann : kann, daran: getan (10764/6/9/10) lese ich als zwei getrennte Reime, 
nicht als Viererreim. Fiir das Gesamtwerk Goethes bucht Wehnert 286 Faille von 


an im Reim mit langem a oder mit sich selbst und nur 26 im Reim mit kurzem 4, 
volle 16 davon in den Farcen der 7oer Jahre. 
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es sind 10864 — in drei groBe Gruppen, die ich der Einfachheit halber als 
A, B und C bezeichne. A umfaft diejenigen Reimverse des Urfaust, die 
iiber das Fragment in den vollendeten Ersten Teil eingegangen sind. Es 
sind 1332. B umfaBt das, was das Fragment an Reimversen neu hinzubringt 
(748), vereint mit dem weiteren Zuwachs im Ersten Teil (2399), also zu- 
sammen 3147 Verse. C endlich umfaBt die gesamte Reimmasse des Zwei- . 
ten Teils: 6385 Verse.* A vertritt somit den Sturm und Drang der friihen 
7oer Jahre, B die Zeit der kiinstlerischen Reife etwa von 1786 - 1800, C die 
weite Welt- und Lebensschau der letzten zehn Jahre. In runden Zahlen 
ist das Verhaltnis der drei Versmassen wie 1300: 3000: 6000 oder wie 2:5: 10. 
Die Anzahl der Verse fiir jede der drei Perioden geniigt fiir die zuver- 
lissige Beobachtung wenigstens haufigerer Erscheinungen. Ein gutes Bei- 
spiel dafiir bieten die oben erwahnten an: abn- Reime. Die Wehnertschen 
Zahlen fiir die gesamte Reimdichtung Goethes sind fiir Jugend, Mitte und 
Alter 44, 89, 160 oder fast genau 1:2:4. Im Faust sind es in A 12, in B 32, 
in C 67, also 2:5:11 oder 1: 2.5: 5.6. Das heiBt, die Verhiltniszahlen fiir 
den Faust entsprechen ziemlich genau denen fiir die Gesamtmasse. Natiir- 
lich beweisen diese Zahlen noch nichts fiir die relative Haufigkeit im Ge- 
brauch dieser Reime, denn die hingt ab von der Zahl der Vorkommnisse 
in einer bestimmten Anzahl von Versen, sagen wir 100. Auf je 100 Verse 
berechnet ergeben die Faustzahlen fiir A 0.9, fiir B 1.1, fiir C 1.1. Das 
heiBt, an : abn- Reime werden im Faust in allen drei Perioden so gut wie 
gleichhaufig verwendet. 

Wie steht es nun aber im Vergleich zu diesem Ergebnis mit der ge- 
samten Reimdichtung? In der Beantwortung dieser Frage lassen uns die 
Angaben Wehnerts vollig im Stich, denn er sagt weder, wie er seine drei 
Perioden zeitlich abgrenzt, noch, wieviel Verse die von ihm untersuchte 
Gesamtmasse umfaBt, noch, wieviel davon jeder seiner drei Perioden an- 
gehéren. Die Art und Weise, wie er seine absoluten Zahlen anfiihrt, mu8 
irrefiihren. Ja, es klingt, als ob er selber sich ihrer beschrinkten Bedeutung 
nicht recht bewuBt gewesen ware. So heiBt es z. B. S. 48 von den an: abn- 
Reimen: ,,Die drei Perioden scheiden sich also von cinander; die erste hat 
etwa 44 solcher Reime, die zweite strengere geht hier durchaus keinen 
Schritt zuriick, sondern bringt doppelt so viel, etwa 89, das Alter 160.“ ° 
Oder noch deutlicher auf S. 24 von den s:8- Reimen: ,, . . . so verteilen 
sich die vorkommenden Fille wie folgt: im Alter die tiberwiegend groBte 
Zahl [68]; dem stehen nur ungefahr 11 in der Jugend, ungefahr 22 in der 
mittleren Zeit gegeniiber, ein Anwachsen um das Doppelte gerade in die- 
sen reimstrengeren achtziger Jabren.“* Um hier einigermaBen Klarheit zu 
schaffen, habe ich versucht, den Umfang seiner iiber 17 Bande der Wei- 
marer Ausgabe verstreuten Gesamtmasse wenigstens annahernd festzustel- 
len. Nach einer oberflachlichen, aber nicht uniiberlegten Schatzung rechne 


4In diesen Zahlen sind vereinzelte reimlose Zeilen (Waisen) eingeschlossen, nicht 
aber reimlose Versgruppen, selbst wenn sie nur aus wenigen Zeilen bestehen, wie z. B. 
468-74, 514-17 U.S. Ww. 

5 Von mir gesperrt. 
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ich alles in allem etwa 43,000 Reimverse. Mindestens 25,000 davon fallen 
sicher in die Zeit nach Schillers Tod. Von den verbleibenden 18,000 Ver- 
sen weise ich 6,000 der Jugend zu (bis 1776), 12,000 der mittleren Zeit. 
Jugend, Mitte und Alter waren dann in der Gesamtmasse in einem Ver- 
haltnis von 1:2:4 vertreten. Eine gewisse Gewahr dafiir, daB diese Zahlen 
annahernd den Tatsachen entsprechen, sehe ich darin, daB sie tiberraschend 
genau den Wehnertschen Zahlen fiir die an : abn- Reime (44, 89, 160, d. h. 
1:2:4) eritsprechen; denn diese Reime finden sich dem Ausweis der Faust- 
dichtung nach, wie wir gesehen haben, ziemlich gleichmaBig in allen drei 
Perioden. In der Gesamtmasse kommen sie demnach in jeder der drei 
Perioden etwa 0.7 mal in je 100 Versen vor, d. h. etwas weniger haufig als 
im Faust.. Jedenfalls kann keine Rede davon sein, da8 Goethe die meist 
recht trivialen an: ahn- Reime (besonders an: getan) in der mittleren 
Zeit doppelt so haufig verwandt hatte wie in der Jugend und im Alter 
sogar viermal so haufig. 

In diesem einen Fall hat sich also der typisch-reprasentative Charakter 
der Faustdichtung iiberraschend gut bewdhrt. Fiir eine ahnliche Erérte- 
rung der Umlautreime gibt Wehnert leider keine Vergleichszahlen an die 
Hand. In den Kapiteln, die er aus seiner Arbeit mitteilt, werden die Um- 
lautreime nicht behandelt. Wir miissen also Vergleichsmaterial anderswo 
hernehmen. Zunichst die Tatsachen fiir den Faust an sich: In A, den Par- 
tien, die aus dem Urfaust stammen, finden sich im Durchschnitt 72% un- 
gleicher Umlautreime (ungl. U.), d.h. von je 100 Reimen dieser Art 
reimen nur 28 6:6, ii:ii, eu:eu, wahrend 72 oder fast dreimal soviel 6 mit 
e oder 4, ii mit i, eu mit ei oder ai reimen. In B, den etwa 3,000 Versen 
des Fragments und des vollendeten Ersten Teils, sinkt die Zahl auf 66% 
und zwar gleichmabig fiir die Fragmentverse von 1788 und die spateren 
Verse des Ersten Teils von 1797 an. In C endlich, dem Zweiten Teil, 
geht der Prozentsatz weiter zuriick auf 56%. Im Ganzen also ein nicht 
unbetrachtlicher und fiir die als lassig verschrienen Verse des Zweiten 
Teils iiberraschender stetiger Riickgang im Gebrauch der ungl. U. 

Vergleicht man A mit einigen anderen Werken der friihen 7oer Jahre, 
so findet man z. B. im Satyros (1770) 78%, im Jabrmarktsfest (1772) 74%, 
im Ewigen Juden (1774) 75%. In den Gedichten der Jahre von 1770 bis 
75 (Heckers Ausg.° S. 43-98) sind es allerdings nur 60%. Zége man aber 
das gesamte Material dieser fiinf bis sechs Jahre mit Ausnahme des Urfaust 
in eine Masse zusammen, so diirfte der Durchschnitt ungefahr 70% . be- 
tragen. Ein solches Verfahren ware zum Zwecke eines Vergleichs mit A 
durchaus berechtigt, denn auch in den Urfaustversen schwanken die ver- 
schiedenen Partien betrachtlich. Die Schiilerszene bringt es auf 89%, 
Fausts erster Monolog auf 82%; in der Gretchentragédie sind es 67%, im 
Gesprich mit Wagner sogar nur 50%: Zahlen, denen man leicht eine 
chronologische Bedeutung beilegen kénnte. Zum Vergleich mit den 66% 


6 Goethes Gedichte. Ausgewahlt und textlich nachgepriift von Max Hecker. 2 
Bde. in 1. Leipzig, Weber, o. J. 402 u. 275 S. 
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von B ® ziehe ich die Gedichte von 1786-1807 heran (bei Hecker S. 155- 
373). Es sind 2540 Zeilen, die den 3,000 von B leidlich entsprechen. 
Auch in ihnen findet sich ein Durchschnitt von genau 66% ungl. U. Fir 
C endlich mache ich zwei Vergleiche: einmal mit den Gedichten, die 
Hecker, Bd. Il, 1-55 fiir die Zeit von 1820-32 bringt (es sind 1710 Zeilen 
mit 61% ungl. U.), anderseits mit den 3024 Reimversen des Westdstlichen 
Divan, in denen sich 60% ungl. U. finden: Zahlen, die von den 56% des 
Zweiten Teils nicht weit abriicken. Die unverkennbare Abnahme der 
ungl. U. von Periode zu Periode muB natiirlich ihren Grund in einem sich 
langsam andernden Verhalten dés Dichters zu diesen Reimen haben. Sie 
geht aber kaum weit genug, um auf einen bewuBbt einsetzenden Um- 
schwung in seinem Verfahren schlieBen zu lassen. Jedenfalls spiegelt auch 
hier die Faustdichtung in ihren zeitlichen Schichten Richtung und Um- 
fang der Verschiebung im Gesamtwerk deutlich wider. 

Die am hiaufigsten geriigten Unstimmigkeiten in Goethes Reimen sind 
nach den ungleichen Umlautreimen die konsonantisch ungleichen Reime 
(d:t, g:ch, s:B). Wehnert geht nur auf die g:ch- und s:B- Reime ein, auf 
diese aber mit groBter Ausfiihrlichkeit. Ich nehme diese deshalb zuerst 
unter die Lupe. 

Was die s:8- Reime * betrifft, so habe ich bereits oben angefiihrt, wie 
Wehnert in den Zahlen ihres Vorkommens: 11, 22, 68 ein befremdendes 
»Anwachsen um das Doppelte“ in der reimstrengeren mittleren Zeit sieht, 
von der weiteren dreifachen Vermehrung im Alter nicht zu reden. Der 
Faust liefert in diesem Falle keine ganz klare Parallele, weil in den 1300 
Urfaustversen von A sich kein einziger s:B- Reim findet. Das mag auf 
den ersten Blick befremdend erscheinen, ist es aber nicht. Denn was die 
ibrigen Jugendwerke betrifft, so finden sich s:B- Reime eigentlich nur im 
Liederbuch Anette (1), in der Laune des Verliebten (3) und in den Far- 
cen der friihen 7oer Jahre. Sie fehlen in den Mitschuldigen, in den Neuen 
Liedern von 1769 and in den simtlichen Gedichten (iiber 1,000 Zeilen), 

6a Im einzelnen finden sich auch hier starke Schwankungen von Szene zu Szene, 
die sich nicht einfach aus wechselndem Ton und Inhalt erklaren. Ganz auffallend ist 
im Fragment der Kontrast zwischen den sicher in Rom entstandenen Szenen: Auer- 
bachs Keller (62%), Hexenkiiche (60%) und Wald und Héhle (67%), deren Hau- 
figkeitszahlen durchaus dem Brauch der Zeit von 1786 bis 1800 entsprechen, und den 
100% (gl.o, ungl.8) des Gesprachs von Faust und Mephistopheles (Fr. 249-329), das 
unvermittelt einsetzt: ,Und was der ganzen Menschheit zugeteilt ist .. .“ Ein so 
erdriickendes Uberwiegen der ungl.U. macht die Entstehung dieser Szene wahrend 
des rémischen Aufenthalts sehr unwahrscheinlich. Im Ersten Teil weichen der Oster- 
spaziergang mit 75% und die Valentinszene mit 88%, in denen man von mancher Seite 
Einschlage aus der friihsten Zeit vermutet hat, stark ab von Zueignung, Vorspiel und 
Prolog mit 55% und der in Verse umgesetzten Kerkerszene mit 57%. Auch C gibt 
Anla8 zu Erwagungen dieser Art, denen allen allerdings nur mit groBter Vorsicht 
nachgegangen werden darf und fiir deren eingehendere Erérterung hier weder Platz 


noch der Ort ist. 

7 5: ss-Reime (also z. B. Rasen : lassen) kommen nicht vor. Da vor zwischenvokali- 
gem s der Vokal lang, vor ss aber kurz ist, so trafe hier qualitative Ungleichheit des 
Konsonanten zusammen mit quantitativer Ungleichheit des Vokals. Goethe vermeidet 
solche Bindungen. Die einzige Ausnahme in dem Dreireim Kuiisse : sie : diese findet 
sich in der rh gap i Zeit im Liederbuch Annette. Auch mildert hier séBe den Kon- 


trast von Kiisse : diese. 
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die Hecker fiir die Zeit von 1700-75 bringt. Im Faust erscheinen sie in der 
Gruppe B 7 mal und in C 17 mal. Fiir je 1,000 Zeilen * bedeutet das fiir 
B 2.3, fiir C 2.8. Berechnet man die Wehnertschen Zahlen im Verhiltnis 
zu den Versmassen, zu denen sie geh6ren, so ergeben sie fiir je 1,000 Zeilen 
1.8, 1.8, 2.6. Die Alterszahlen stimmen also gut, die fiir die mittlere Zeit 
nicht schlecht. Fiir die Jugend bietet der Faust keine Vergleichsméglich- 
keit, entspricht damit aber den meisten der anderen Jugendwerke. 

Fiir die g:ch- Reime gibt Wehnert als Gesamtzahl 150: 69 im Inlaut, 
45 im Auslaut und 36 vor t. Der Einfachheit halber ziehe ich die letzten 
beiden Gruppen zusammen (81). Die Verhaltniszahlen sind dann fiir g:ch 
im Inlaut 17, 9, 43; fiir g:ch im Auslaut 23, 14, 44. Fiir den Faust: im 
Inlaut ® A 4, B 3, C 16; im Auslaut A 5, B 3, C11. Die Berechnung auf je 
1,000 Verse, auf die es besonders ankommt, gebe ich der Ubersichtlichkeit 
halber als kleine Tabelle: 


ids Insgesamt 2.8 0.8 1.7. in 1,000 V. 
pee Faust 3. I. 2.7. In 1,000 V. 
ails Insgesamt 3.8 1.2 1.8 in 1,000 V. 
pehided. Faust 3.8 I. 1.8 in 1,000 V. 


Die Ubereinstimmung bedarf kaum eines Kommentars. Nur in Faust Il 
tibersteigt die Anzahl von inlautenden g:ch- Reimen nicht unwesentlich 
das allgemeine Niveau. Durchgingig sind die g:ch- Reime im Alter 
haufiger als in der mittleren Zeit, die sie sichtlich meidet, aber sie sind 
betrachtlich seltener als in der Jugend und nicht, wie man nach Wehnert 
annehmen miiBte, doppelt so haufig. 

Was endlich die d:t- Reime betrifft, tiber die Wehnert nicht berichtet, 
so finden wir im Faust in A 3, in B2, in C21 oder in je 1,000 Zeilen 2.3, 
0.7, 3-5. Hier allerdings tibersteigt in Faust I] die Verwendung nicht nur 
weit den ganz geringen Gebrauch in der mittleren Zeit, sondern sogar den 
der Jugend. Ahnlich verhalt sich der Westéstliche Divan mit 3 in 1,000. 
Beides ist um so iiberraschender, als in den sonstigen Altersgedichten die 
d:t- Reime fast ganz fehlen. In mehr als 3,500 Zeilen, die Hecker fiir die 
Zeit-von 1808-32 bringt, zahle ich nur einen d:t- Reim! 

Da Wehnert keinen Vergleich mit der Gesamtmasse ermdglicht, gehe 
ich hier auf weitere konsonantisch ungleiche Reime nicht ein. Es waren 
vor allem die wenigen g:k- Reime: Geschleck’ : weg! in A,’ ging’s : links 
in B, Dings: links, beschrankt: verlingt, bedenkst: empfangst, verschrankt: 
untermengt, bedenklich: verfinglich in C (die letzteren 4 sonderbarerweise 
simtlich im 4. Akt und nur da!). Dann die sogenannten Assonanzreime 
oder vokalischen Halbreime, wie sie. Heusler nennt, etwa 12%! im Faust: 

8 Um Bruchzahlen moglichst zu vermeiden, ziehe ich fiir die Statistik der weniger 
haufigen Elemente die Berechnung auf je 1,000 statt 100 Zeilen vor. 

® FinschlieBlich solche : Folge, eignen : unterzeichnen u.s. w. 

10 Wehnert nennt noch 3 weitere Fille dieser Art. Reime wie Jang : Dank (haufig 
bei dem OstpreuBen Herder) fehlen bei Goethe ganz. Seiner rheinfrankischen Mundart 


sind sie eben so fremd wie der ober- oder niedersiachsischen. 
11 Man kann in solchen Fallen nicht immer sicher sein, ob Reimvertretung beab- 


sichtigt ist oder nicht. 
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Floh : Sohn in A, die iibrigen alle in C (volle 6 im 5. Akt!). Endlich 
vereinzelte kleinere Unstimmigkeiten, wie soll’s: Ebenholz in A, Restchen: 
Bestjen in B, Felsen : walzen in C. 

LaBt man die g:ch- Reime im Auslaut aufer acht, die ja der Aus- 
sprache von fast ganz Mittel- und Norddeutchland entsprachen und noch 
entsprechen und im herrschenden Reimbrauch der Zeit wohl nur infolge 
schlesisch-ostpreuBischen Einflusses von Opitz und Gottsched her ver- 
haltnismaBig wenig verwandt, aber auch durchaus nicht ganz gemieden 
wurden, und iiberblickt man die verbleibenden d:t-, g:ch- und s:8- Bin- 
dungen im zwischenvokaligen Inlaut, die allerdings vom Reimgeschmack 
der Zeit verp6nt waren und auch da gemieden wurden, wo man sie in 
der Aussprache nicht auseinanderhielt, so bietet der Faust fiir die drei 
Schaffensperioden folgendes Bild: 

d:t g:ch s:B alle drei 
A BC ABC ABC A BC 
Ausgezahle: 3 2 21 4 3 16 o 7 19 7 12 54 
In je 1,000 V.: 2.3 0.7 3.6 31 1 27 Oo 2.328 54 4 9 


Eine einheitlich steigende oder sinkende Tendenz fehlt. d:t und g:ch 
treten in der mittleren Zeit weit zuriick. Dafiir aber setzt s:8 gerade in 
dieser Zeit erst kraftig ein. Fiir die Jugend sind d:t und g:ch relativ 
haufig, aber s:B, das auch sonst in der friihen Zeit selten ist, fehlt im Ur- 
faust ganz. Einheitlich ist nicht einmal die Héchstziffer im Alter, denn 
g:ch erreicht sie bereits in der Jugend. Fiir alle drei Arten von Reimen 
zusammen zeigt die mittlere Zeit gegen die Jugend einen wenn auch nur 
sehr maBigen Riickgang und das Alter ein Anwachsen um etwa das Dop- 
pelte. Das Bild verschébe sich allerdings betrachtlich, wenn fiir die mitt- 
lere Zeit die Fragmentverse getrennt von denen des Ersten Teils angeftihrt 
waren; denn im Fragment erscheint von all den 12 Reimen in B nur ein 
einziger (spaBe: Nase in Auerbachs Keller), der zu gut war, um sich 
ihn entgehen zu lassen. Spafen heiBt ja doch in diesem Fall wortwortlich 
an der Nase fiihren. Alle andern fiir die mittlere Periode angesetzten 
Reime finden sich erst in Faust I. Das hei&t denn doch, da8 um 1788, der 
Zeit der Textrevision des Urfaust fiir den Druck, Goethe sich den in- 
lautenden Konsonanten gegeniiber zu fast voller Formstrenge entwickelt 
hatte. Nur im Auslaut bringt das Fragment 2 g:ch-Reime: klug : Buch 
und iibersteigt : seicht, die sich um 1790 iiberall sehen lassen konnten. Nur 
wenige Jahre spater verteidigt Biirger in seinem Hiibnerus redivivus gerade 
diese g:ch Reime (im Auslaut und vor t) auf das Nachdriicklichste. Die 
Gedichte der Zeit von 1786 bis etwa 93 sind fast alle reimlos. In den 
wenigen, die sich in diesen Jahren finden, habe ich soweit keine konso- 
nantisch fraglichen Reime nachweisen kénnen. Untersucht man jedoch 
bei Hecker die nachste Gruppe fiir die Jahre 1794-97 (immerhin 1116 
Reimverse), so findet man grofen : losen, Lose: groBe, flieBen : Wiesen, 
Boden : Toten, ganz wie in Faust I, ja sogar dieselbe Haufigkeitsziffer von 
etwa 4 in 1,000. An einem Einzelfall ein iiberraschender Beleg fiir den 
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reprasentativen Charakter der Faustverse. Was zu dem so plotzlich und 
stark hervortretenden Umschwung gefiihrt hat, entzieht sich meiner 
Kenntnis. Die Beschaftigung mit dem Reineke Fuchs? Gesprache mit 
Schiller? 

Der Nachweis von Goethes reimstrengem Verfahren in den Jahren 
von etwa 1786 bis go ist wichtig im Zusammenhang mit der Frage, inwie- 
weit sich des Dichters Gefiihl und Urteil iiber gewisse ,,unreine“ Reime 
bei der Revisionsarbeit fiir die erste Gesamtausgabe aus ihrer Ausmerzung 
aus friiheren Fassungen eindeutig nachweisen lieBe. Wehnert geht der 
Frage vorsichtig nach, erértert eine Anzahl von Reimanderungen und 
kommt in den meisten Fallen zu dem SchluB, daB der Reim als solcher 
nicht die Veranlassung zur Anderung gewesen sei. Ja, ich bezweifle es 
meist selbst da, wo es ihm wahrscheinlich oder gar sicher scheint. Wenn 
z. B. in den Mitschuldigen nicht weniger als 5 altere Bindungen von taugen 
und brauchen im Druck von 1787 beseitigt worden sind, so ist das gewiB 
der Reime wegen geschehen, aber doch weit mehr wegen der fast lacher- 
lich wirkenden Wiederholung desselben Reimes, als weil schon ein verein- 
zelter Reim dieser Art als solcher anst6Big gewesen ware. Auch hier ver- 
hilft der Faust zu einigem AufschluB. Die Urfaustverse werden 1788 fiir 
die Aufnahme in das zu druckende Fragment sorgfaltig revidiert. Zahl- 
reiche sprachliche und stilistische Anderungen werden vorgenommen, in- 
folge wovon auch 6 Reimpaare ausgeschieden und durch neue ersetzt wer- 
den. Die 7 Reime jedoch von d:t und g:ch im Inlaut: Orten : worden, 
scheiden : geleiten, schaden : raten, steigen : reichen, Tage: Sprache, neige: 
Schmerzenreiche (2 mal) gehen saimtlich unangetastet in das Fragment 
und spater in den vollendeten Ersten Teil ein. Wenn das in der Zeit von 
1786 bis go geschehen konnte, so ist es jedenfalls sehr unwahrscheinlich, 
da8 Goethe je vorher oder nachher weniger nachsichtig verfahren ware."” 


* * * % * 


Vom Standpunkt strenger Reimreinheit sind es bei Goethe die Um- 
lautreime, die lang: kurz- Bindungen, die e:4-Reime und die konsonantisch 
unstimmigen Reime, die haufigen Angriffen gegeniiber der Verteidigung 
bediirfen. Die Umlautreime, in deren Gebrauch er sich im Laufe der 
Jahre doch eine gewisse Einschriankung auferlegte, waren ihm und sei- 
nen Zeitgenossen bis jedenfalls gegen Ende des Jahrhunderts nicht nur 
brauchrein, sondern auch sprechrein, und als sie ihm spater aufhéren, 
sprechrein zu sein, behalt er sie gleich den meisten seiner Zeitgenossen als 
berechtigten Bestand einer groSen Tradition bis zuletzt bei. 

Das, was wir heutzutage als leidlich haufige lang : kurz- Reime bei 
Goethe empfinden, sind zum groBen, wenn nicht gréBten Teil Bindungen, 
die vom Standpunkt der Sprechart nicht nur seiner rheinfrankischen Hei- 
mat, sondern auch von fast ganz Mittel- und Siiddeutschland durchaus ein- 

12 Vollen Aufschlu8 in dieser nicht unwichtigen Frage kénnte nur die systema- 
tische Durchmusterung der uferlosen und augenmorderischen Varianten der Weimarer 


Ausgabe geben. Wehnert hat nach dieser Seite hin gearbeitet. In welchem Umfang, 
vermag ich nicht zu sagen. 
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wandfrei waren. Neumann in seinem mabgebenden Werk iiber die ,,Ge- 
schichte des neuhochdeutschen Reimes von Opitz bis Wieland“ verwendet 
als verlaBliches Trennungskriterium zwischen der Sprech- und Reimweise 
von Mittel- und Siiddeutschland und der von Norddeutschland im 17. und 
18. Jahrhundert die Aussprache von an, nach, wobl und hat: in der Mitte 
und im Siiden an, nach, wohl lang, bat kurz, im Norden an, nach wohl 
kurz, bat lang. Nach an richtet sich dabei auch hin und von. An der 
seiner Landschaft zugehérigen Aussprache dieser Worter hat Goethe, 
wenn auch nicht ohne vereinzelte Ausnahmen, so doch konsequenter fest- 
gehalten als die meisten der mustergiiltigen obersdchsischen Dichter seiner 
Jugend, und er ist ihr treu geblieben, als fiir am, bin und von die kurze 
Aussprache des Nordens allmahlich den Sieg davontrug. Zieht man aber 
von den scheinbaren lang : kurz- Bindungen Goethes die mit an, bin und 
von ab, so schrankt sich seine Verwendung von Reimen mit wirklich ver- 
schiedener Vokallange bedeutend ein. 

In den Paarungen der verschiedenen e-Laute herrschte bereits zur 
Zeit von Goethes Jugend groBe Unsicherheit, da gerade in Mitteldeutsch- 
land die einstige sorgfaltige Scheidung der Worter mit geschlossenem 
und offenem e lingst ins Wanken geraten war. Bedenkt man aber, daB 
Goethe gleich seinen mitteldeutschen Zeitgenossen in der Mehrzahl der 
e-Stimme ein ziemlich breites offenes e sprach, so sind viele, wenn nicht 
die meisten seiner e:4 Bindungen fiir ihn reine Reime gewesen. Jedenfalls 
waren fiir ihn z. B. feblen : quilen oder sehen : miben genauere Reime als 
z. B. feblen : Seelen oder sehen: geben, die man heutzutage meist als reine 
Reime braucht und spricht. 

In diesen drei Reimgruppen folgt Goethe jedenfalls nicht nur seiner 
eignen Mundart sondern zugleich auch dem anerkannten Reimbrauch sei- 
ner Zeit, wie er ihm in den Dichtern entgegentrat, an denen sich seine 
Jugend bildete und schulte. Anders liegen allerdings die Dinge fiir die 
konsonantisch ungleichen Reime. Wie oben angedeutet, hatte er sich fiir 
die Reime von auslautendem g:ch. die seiner spirantischen Aussprache 
des g entsprachen, noch gut auf ihr zumindest vereinzeltes Vorkom- 
men bei der Mehrzahl der Zeitgenossen berufen kénnen, vor allem bei 
_ Birger. Er selber verwendet sie zwar haufig genug, aber doch nicht 
so oft wie die neutralen oder gleichen Bindungen. Reime wie Buch: 
Tuch und klug : genug sind auch bei ihm, wie Wehnert nachweist, weit 
haufiger als solche wie Buch : klug. In einen durchaus unvereinbaren Ge- 
gensatz aber stellte sich der junge Goethe zu dem herrschenden Reimver- 
fahren seiner Zeit mit seinen d:t-, g:ch- und s:B- Reimen im Inlaut zwi- 
schen Vokalen. Wohl bei keinem einzigen Dichter von irgend welchem 
Ruf oder Ansehn in der Literatur der 6oer oder 7oer Jahre des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts diirften sich solche Reime auch nur vereinzelt nachweisen lassen. 
Im Géttinger Musenalmanach auf 1771 muB8 man schon zu Dichtern wie 
Lowen oder der Karschin hinabsteigen, um ein Matrose: Grofe oder 
FuBe : Muse zu finden. Wenn man, wie das Wehnert sehr gewissenhaft 
tut, den Nachweis bringt, daB diese Reime sich bei Goethe aus seiner 
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Frankfurter Heimat erkliren, so beweist man im Grunde eine Selbstver- 
standlichkeit. Jeder Dichter, der sich nicht an bestimmte Reimvorschrif- 
ten bindet, weicht von ihnen ab zu Gunsten seiner eignen Sprechweise. 
Man iibersieht aber zweierlei. Einerseits ist es nichts spezifisch Frankfur- 
tisches oder Rheinfrinkisches, was in diesen Reimen zum Ausdruck 
kommt. Die meisten Mitteldeutschen, Sachsen, Thiiringer, Franken, spra- 
chen ebenso, aber sie reimten nicht so. Anderseits erklart der Nachweis 
nur, warum Goethe so reimte, als er nach Leipzig kam, nicht aber, warum 
er sich geweigert haben muB, sein Verfahren zu andern. Da liegt das 
eigentliche Problem; denn Druck, sich dem allgemeinen Brauch zu 
fiigen, mu8 in Leipzig von den verschiedensten Seiten auf den jungen 
Studenten ausgeiibt worden sein. Irgendwie muB also doch wohl schon 
der tindelnde, geckenhafte Anakreontiker die Ahnung gehabt haben, daB 
Dichtung, wie sie ihm vorschwebte und er sie ersehnte, ihren Quell- und 
Mittelpunkt im innersten Wesen des Dichters haben miisse, daB, da sie ja 
doch inneres Erleben durch Worte gestalten sollte, sie auch ungehemmten 
Zugang zu des Dichters eigenstem sprachlich-seelischem Leben haben 
miisse. Etwas derart, dunkel gefiihlt, mu8 wirksam gewesen sein, den 
jugendlichen Goethe zu iiberzeugen, ein Dichter miisse so dichten diirfen, 
wie er sprache. Dem kommt jedenfalls ziemlich nahe, was Goethe im 
sechsten Buch von Dichtung und Wabrbeit iiber die Note berichtet, die 
ihm seine heimische Redeweise in Leipzig bereitete. Allerdings handelt 
es sich da zunachst um Worter und Wendungen, die man ihm als unfein 
oder altmodisch nicht gelten lassen wollte, und nicht um Verse und laut- 
liche Eigenheiten der Aussprache. Sicher nicht um die Umlaute und 
um d:t, g:ch, s:8; denn die sprach man in Leipzig genau so wie er von 
Frankfurt her. Es fallen in diesem Zusammenhang aber einige AuBerun- 
gen, die klar erkennen lassen, wie tief Goethe — der alternde, der es etwa 
um 1810 schreibt, nicht minder als der junge einst in Leipzig — seine 
Sprache und Ausdrucksweise als einen unantastbaren Teil seines innersten 
Wesens ansieht und empfindet. Seine Mundart ist ihm da ,,doch eigent- 
lich das Element, in welchem die Seele ihren Atem schépft.“ In dem 
»bestindigen Hofmeistern“ sieht er eine ,,unertrigliche Forderung“, da8 
»mit der Aussprache, in deren Verinderung man sich endlich wohl er- 
gabe, zugleich Denkweise, Einbildungskraft, Gefiihl, vaterlandischer Cha- 
rakter sollten aufgeopfert werden.“ 

Falls diese Erwagungen irgendwelche Berechtigung haben, dann ziemt 
es sich, mit oberflachlich absprechenden Urteilen zuriickzuhalten, be- 
sonders da Goethe ja im spateren Alter auBerlich regulierendem Drangen 
gegeniiber in ganz ahnlicher Weise wieder protestiert und auf seinem 
intuitiven Dichterrecht bestanden hat. DaB dieses spate Rebellieren durch 
die Parallele mit der friihen Jugend an Bedeutung gewinnt und umgekehrt 
die Jugend, so zu sagen, durch das Alter legitimiert erscheint, wird wohl 
niemand bestreiten. Jedenfalls liegt hier ein bedeutsames Problem vor, 
das ich einmal ausfiihrlicher und im Zusammenhang darzustellen hoffe. 
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Lillo, George. The London merchant or The history of George Barnwell, 
London, 1731. Numerous later editions. 


French: , 
Le Marchand de Londres ou L’bistoire de George Barnwell. Tragédie 
or ee traduite ... par M. Pierre Clément, sans lieu 1748 [Bibl. 
Natl.] 
Same. Tragédie bourgeoise, Hamburg, 1748 [Heinsius] 
Same. 2° ed. augmenteée de deux 'scénes, London, 1751 [Bibl. Natl.] 
Same in Théatre bourgeois, Paris 1755 [Bibl. Natl.] 
Same in Bibliothéque des théatres 1. ser. xxviii Paris? 1767 [Univ. 
of Michigan library] 
German: 
Der Kaufmann von London oder Die Geschichte Georg Barnwells 
a. d. E. von Tillo [sic] .. . ibersetzt von H. A. B. Hamburg, 1755. 
The date is from Gottsched’s Néthiger Vorrath . . . II (1765) 
286.1 H. A. B. is H. A. Bassewitz. The work is actually translated 
from the French, see below. 
Later editions: Hamburg 1766, 1768, and 1771, in Theater der Brit- 
ten 1770, Hamburg, neue Auflage, 1772. : 
Same? under the title Der Londner Kaufmann oder Geschichte des 

George Barnwell, Leipzig, 1776 [Bibl. Natl.] 

Georg Barnwell oder der Londoner Kaufmann in Lillos ,,Sémmtliche 
theatralische Werke“ I-II a.d.E. Leipzig 1777-1778. 

The translator was Gellius. The collection aiso appeared under 
the title Herrn George Lillos dramatische Werke I-II Leipzig, 
1777-1778, according to a review in the Almanach der deutschen 
Musen, 1778, p. 115 f. and 1779, p. 163. 

Der Kaufmann von London oder Begebenheiten Barnvels. Hamburg 
1787 [Heinsius] 
The translator was J. C. Hagemeister. 


German stage adaptations: 

Der Kaufmann von London. In the Vienna Hofbibliothek, Ms. no. 14, 
670, by Wilhelm Mayberg (Maiperg), played between Easter 1754 
and Jan. 1755. 

See below. 

Der Kaufmann von London, ,,angefangen in Baaden von J. Unger, ge- 

endet in Lintz, den 15. Decembris 1759 von F. S. Moser.“ 
MS in Vienna Hofbibliothek, see below. 

George Barnwell oder Der Kaufmann von London, ein englisches Trau- 
erspiel von Herrn Tillo, von Stephanie d. Altere bearbeitet, neue 
verdnderte Ausgabe 1767. ~ 

»Aufgefiihrt auf dem k. k. Theater August 27, 1767.“ See below. 


1] have a notation made at the Berlin Gesamt-Katalog of an edition of 1752, 
which I am unable at present to verify at the source. 
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Same in Neues Theater zu Wien Il 1769. 
Copy in the Wiener Stadtbibliothek. 

Same in Im k.k. Nationaltheater aufgefiihrte Schauspiele Ill 4, 
Wien 1789. 


French adaptations: 
Anseaume, Louis. L’Ecole de la jeunesse, ou Le Barnevelt frangais ... 
Théatre italien . . . 1765 [Bibl. Natl.] 
German: 
Die Schule der Jugend, Singspiel in 3 A. Frankfurt 1774 [Kayser] 
The translator was J. H. Faber. 
Mercier, Louis-Sébastien. Jenneval, ou Le Barnevelt frangois, Paris, 1769 
Same in ,,Théatre complet de M. Mercier,“ nouvelle ed. I 13-124 
Amsterdam 1778. 
de la Harpe, Jean-Francois. Barnevelt, imité de l’anglois, en 5 actes et 
en vers. In La Harpe, Oeuvres I Paris, 1778. 
German: 
Jenneval, oder Der franzosische Barnevelt, Schauspiel in 5 A... . 
nach dem franzésischen Drama des Mercier iibersetzt. Frankfurt 
1770 [Kayser] 
The translator was J. H. Faber. 


German adaptation based on Lillo and Mercier: 
Schroder, Friedrich. Die Gefabren der Verfiihrung. Schauspiel in 4 A., 
nach dem Franzésischen Drama Jenneval frey bearbeitet. Ham- 
burgisches Theater IV, Hamburg 1781. 
Played in Hamburg, 1778. See below. 

Same in Im k.k. Nationaltheater aufgefiihrte Schauspiele IV 1, 
Wien, 1781. . 

Same. Hamburg 1787 and 1796 [Kayser] 

Same in Schroders dramatische Werke I 157-198, ed. E. von Biilow, 
Berlin, 1831. | 


It is obvious at a glance that the Germans derived their knowledge of 
The London Merchant almost exclusively through the French. Clé- 
ment’s translation, Anseaume’s operetta, and Mercier’s “comédie larmoy- 
ante” were all translated from the French before the appearance of the 
edition of Gellius, which was no doubt translated from the original, and 
Schréder based his Die Gefahbren der Verfiihrung chiefly on Mercier’s 
play, although partly on Lillo’s original, whether known to him in the 
German, French, or English form. P 

Founded on a popular ballad of earlier date, Lillo’s play represents 
a London apprentice of good parts who stands high in the favor of his 
master, Thorowgood, and has won the love of his daughter Maria, but 
George falls into the snares of the wicked Millwood, who leads him into 
debt and then persuades him to murder his wealthy uncle. George and 
Millwood die at the hands of the hangman, he penitent and she defiant. 
The drama was the sensation of its day in London and long held the 
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popular favor. In its original form it could not hope for acceptance on 
the French stage. In Germany, on the other hand, it was destined to be 
regarded as a landmark in dramatic history. 

The earliest German stage adaptations of The London Merchant 
were based on Clément’s translation. Von Weilen has given us a fairly 
full account of the Viennese texts of 1754 and 1759.” In these versions 
Milvoud is from Ireland. She was early betrothed to George Barnwel, 
but a rich uncle makes George his heir, brings him to London, finds a 
place for him with a successful business man Sorogout, and George is 
soon pledged to his master’s daughter Jeanette. The injured Milvoud 
determines that the marriage shall not take place, and brings it about, 
much as in the original, that George murders his uncle. Then comes an 
encounter with Sorogout, as in Lillo IV 2, at the close of which Milvoud 
cuts the further development short by stabbing herself in Sorogout’s 
presence. 

By dint of other cuts the original five acts are reduced to three. The 
demands of the censor called for certain changes. References to pastor, 
priest, and bible are deleted. The climax scene is omitted, but instead the 
body of the uncle is borne past Milvoud by the officers of the law. 
Otherwise the chief changes are made in the opening scenes. Milvoud’s 
Lucy is here her Columbine, her Blunt is Scapin, and Truman has a “Kauf- 
mannsjung” named Hanns Wurst. The action may well be imagined. 
The text provides arias and vaudeville not only for these conventional 
characters but also for Milvoud, Barnwel, and Trueman, and for Soro- 
gout’s daughter, Jeanette. The Hans Wurst scenes, and the comic char- 
acters as well, disappear from the stage after the first act, and the tragic 
mood is allowed to prevail. That the play was actually presented on the 
stage is attested by the “Repertoire des Théatres de la ville Vienne” 1757. 
The title is given as Le Marchand de Londres, tragédie angloise imitée par 
Maiberg. The date of production is indicated as between Easter 1754 and 
January 1755.5 

Maiperg’s adaptation shares certain peculiarities with the translation 
of Bassewitz. Not only does it omit the final scenes, but it contains an 
identical error. In III 4, a scenic direction reads: “Der Schauplatz ist in 
einem Zimmer in Milvouds Haus.” In reality it is in Trueman’s house. 
This error is no doubt due to the Clément translation, from which both 
Bassewitz’s translation and Maiperg’s adaptation descend. 


The Viennese version of 1759, to judge by von Weilen’s description, 
is merely a secondary “Bearbeitung,” based on Maiperg’s. The final pages 


2von Weilen, Alexander. “Der Kaufmann von London auf deutschen und franz6- 
sischen Biihnen,” in Beitrége zur neueren Philologie, Wien, 1902; pp. 220-234. 

3 [bid., 223 f. Such treatment was not confined to Vienna. Lowen writes: “Von 
den iibrigen Aftergesellschaften, von einem Schiitze, einem Sauerling, . . . einem 
Josephi, der aus dem Barnewell mit Hannswurstslustbarkeiten ein schmackhaftes thea- 
tralisches Ragout zu machen verstand, . . . verlohnt es sich der Mihe nicht, um- | 
standlicher zu reden.” J. F. Lowen, Geschichte des deutschen Theaters (1766) ... 


Neudruck, ed. Stumcke, Berlin, n.d. [1905], p. 43. 
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bear the notation “angefangen in Baaden von J. Unger, geendet in Lintz, 
den 15. Decembris 1759 von F. S. Moser.” 

The adaptor of the third Viennese version was Stephanie der Altere. 
His production was based directly on the Hamburg translation. It has the 
merits of shortened speeches and better motivation. Certain other changes 
were called for, no doubt, by the censorship of the time. 

The adaptations of Maiperg and of Unger and Moser, it will be noted, 
preceded the Bassewitz translation. The chief comments on the Bassewitz 
translation are to be found in the Bibliothek der schénen Wissenschaften 
und freien Kiinste, 1757. The critic remarks that few people are aware 
that Der Kaufmann von London, which has recently been seen on the: 
German stage, is not played according to the original English version, 
“sondern nach der franzésischen Ubersetzung, welche Herr Clément vor 
ungefahr acht Jahren neu herausgegeben hat.” * This phrase is no doubt 
the origin of the erroneous statement to be found in the monographs of 
Kunze,° Price, and Pusey ° to the effect that The London Merchant was 
first played in German translation in 1749. 

The critic in the Bibliothek der schénen Wissenschaften then men- 
tions several characteristics which distinguish not only the Clément trans- 
lation but also the Bassewitz translation from the English original. 1) The 
author’s name is incorrectly given as Tillo. 2) The term tragédie bour- 
geoise (biirgerliches Trauerspiel) has been added to the title. 3) The name 
Thorowgood has been changed for phonetic reasons to the meaningless 
Sorogout. 4) The last scene, at the place of execution, has been omitted. 
This scene, the contributor says, should no longer be withheld from the 
public and he concludes with a translation of it. 

It would be interesting to know when the first German stage pro- 
duction of Der Kaufmann von London took place. For reasons just stated, 
we may safely dismiss the date 1749. Robertson says, without citing his 
authority: “On October 25, 1754, Lillo’s Merchant of London was suc- 
cessfully produced in Hamburg with Ekhof as the apprentice.” ’ Since 
Ekhof, however, between the years 1753 and 1756 was for the most part 
in Schwerin, the question naturally arises, whether 1754 is not a misprint 
for 1764. In that year Der Kaufmann von London was played in Ham- 
burg,® and Schroder recorded in his note book on Ekhof: “George den 
achtzehnjahrigen Jiingling: spater d. Oheim, zuletzt den Thorowgood, 

4 Loc. cit., 1757 I, 166 ff. 
5 Kunze, Albert. Lillos EinfluB auf die englische und deutsche Literatur, Prog. 


Magdeburg, 1911; p. 11. 
6 Pusey, W. W. Louis-Sébastien Mercier in Germany. New York, 1939, p. 25 mis- 
uotes and miscites C. Flaischlen, Otto Freiherr von Gemmingen, Stuttgart, 1890, to 
that effect. For p.4 note, read p. 3 note. Pinatel, J. Le drame bourgeois en Allemagne 
au XVIII siécle, Lyon, 1938; p. 462 says also erroneously: “La premiére traduction in- 
complete fut faite en 1749, d’aprés . . . Clément,” and, misreading the article in the 
Bibliothek, he states that the translation of H. A.B. was based on the original. 
7 Robertson, John G. Lessing’s dramatic theory .. . Cambridge and New York, 


. 28. 
8 Meyer, F.L.W. Friedrich Ludwig Schroder, neue Ausgabe, Hamburg, 1823, 


II 2, 116. 
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beide trefflich.” ® Pinatel, again without citing his authority, states that 
Ackermann played in The London Merchant at Halle, March 11, 1755,?° 
which is quite likely, since Meyer related: “Am 21. Marz 1755 schloB. 
sich die Bithne in Halle mit dem Kaufmann von London.” *! This is the 
earliest contemporary evidence I have been able to discover, and it brings 
the performance into close time connection with the first German trans- 
lation of the play. It is therefore quite possible that the above mentioned 
version of Maiperg in Vienna was the premiére of the tragedy in the Ger- 


man language. 

One might venture here the suggestion that the Clément-Bassewitz 
form of the drama was far more likely to have fallen into Lessing’s hands 
than the English original. The question is of no great consequence as far 
as Miss Sara Sampson (1755) is concerned. Lessing’s tragedy owes little 
to The London Merchant except the character of Marwood, and it owes 
to other models much more than has been generally recognized. Kies has 
demonstrated this abundantly.’ A more interesting speculation would be 
as to whether Lessing had any tidings of the Viennese version of Maiperg, 
played in the last half of 1754, since here, for the first time, Millwood 
appears as a person who had some just claims, dating from an earlier 
period, upon the person of Barnwell. 

All of the references in Lessing’s works to the Kaufmann von London 
are of the year 1756. In the well known passage in the introduction to 
Herrn Jacob Thomsons simmtliche Trauerspiele he says: “so wollte ich 
auch unendlich lieber der Urheber des Kaufmanns von London seyn als 
des Sterbenden Cato,” ** and the reason he gives is that it brings more tears 
to the eyes of the audience. This suggests that he had already attended 
a performance of the play. Nicolai comments, November 3rd, 1755, on 
Briickner’s acting of the part of Barnwell,’* and on Dec. 18 of the same 
year, Lessing again refers to the impression the representation of Barnwell 
makes upon the audience.’® 

Goethe would have us believe that he discussed with his father the 
moral value of drama in general and of Der Kaufmann von London in 
particular with doubtful success as early as 1763.'* Late in the year 1768 

® [bid., II 2 p. 15. 
10 Pinatel, J. Le drame bourgeois . . . p. 36. 


11 Meyer, . . . Schroder I 28. The Ackermann troupe also played Der Kaufmann 
von London in Gottingen July 5, 1764. Deneke, O. Gottinger Theater im 18. Jabr- 
hundert, Gottingen, 1930; p. 26. 

12 Kies, Paul P. The sources and basic model of Lessing’s Miss Sara Sampson. 
Modern Philology XXIV (1926) 65-90. 

18 Lessings Samtliche Schriften, ed. Lachmann-Muncker, Stuttgart 1886 ff. VII 68. 

14 [bid., XIX 46. 

15 [bid., XVII 86. 

16 Goethe Werke “Weimar edition” I 26, p. 166 (D. u. W. 1 3). Der Kaufmann 
von London was produced by Ackermann in Frankfurt in April 1757. See Mentzel, 
E. “Geschichte der Schauspielkunst in Frankfurt am Main . . . In Archiv fiir Frank- 
furts Geschichte und Kunst N.F. Frankfurt 1882 p. 240; wor 266. Mentzel reported 
later that the Kurzische Gesellschaft, which played in Frankfurt 1768-1769, presented 
the tragedy and she assumes that Goethe, despite his illness, attended it, though not 
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he saw the play in Leipzig and wrote to his sister: “Dein Leibstiick, den 
| Kaufmann von London habe ich spielen sehen. Beym grésten Teil des 
.Stiicks gegahnt, aber beym Ende geweint.” ” 

From now on, Lillo’s tragedy came into competition with adaptations 
which refined its stronger qualities almost out of existence. We may omit 
mention of Anseaume’s operetta, since it appeared in the German theatres 
almost not at all.** Mercier’s comédie larmoyante comes therefore first 
into consideration. Mercier willingly admitted the merits of the English 
play, its fidelity to nature and its moving pathos, which comprise the soul 
of tragedy. The farewells of Trueman and his friend, he said, were ad- 
mirable, but the confusion of scenes, the division of interest, the juxtapo- 
sition of the grotesque and the sublime, the characteristic faults of the 
English theatre, made the play impossible on the French stage. The 
French public could have no sympathy with Barnwell appearing with the 
blood of his uncle on his hands. His death on the scaffold would be a 
revolting sight to the spectators. It is better, he said, to let the young 
man return at the last moment to the path of virtue. The new moral aim 
of the play should be to show a glorious example of the power of good 
within ourselves to triumph over evil.’® 

Socially Mercier’s play is elevated above Lillo’s. Instead of Thorow- 
good the merchant, we have Monsieur Dabelle, the man of affairs, and 
instead of Barnwell the apprentice, we have Jenneval, who is studying 
law and residing at the home of M. Dabelle. The scene is, of course, in 
Paris. The faultless uncle Barnwell has become the crusty M. Ducrone, 
who has already cast off his son for a youthful offence and is prepared to 
be inexorable toward his nephew. The course of events parallels the 
original up to the climax, even when Rosalie, the counterpart of Sarah 
Millwood, demands that Jenneval kill his uncle. Though his hair stands ~ 
on end (“mes cheveux se dressent d’horreur”) he agrees to obey, but on 
the way he repents and instead he saves his uncle from the murderous 
hands of Brigard, the servant of Rosalie, who had also set out to slay him. 

It remained for Schréder, as many times again, to follow a middle 
course, please the public taste, and make of a cumbersome book drama a 
practical stage play. The drama was called Die Gefabren der Verfiibrung 
and was first produced in Hamburg in 1778.”° Later Schréder introduced 
it in Vienna.?! In several details Schréder turned from Mercier to Lillo 
with good effect. Waldemar and Adolph Millhof are again master and 
apprentice and the siren Lina von Marin, like Sarah Millwood, is em- 
bittered against all men who, she says, seek only to lead women astray 
for the first time. She suspects that it influenced Die Mitschuldigen, cf. Mentzel, E. 
“Der junge Goethe und das Frankfurter Theater.” In Festschrift zu Goethes 150. 


Geburtstag Frankfurt, 1899, p. 163 f. 

17 [bid., IV 1, p. 126. 

18 Pinatel, p. 462, says it was played frequently but I have not been able to dis- 
cover the evidence, cf. p.72 and 468. 

19 Thédtre complet de M. Mercier, nouvelle ed. Amsterdam 1778; I 4-6. 

20 Meyer . . . Schréder II 2, p. 60. 

21 Rub, Otto. Das Burgtheater ... Wien 1913; p. 11. 
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and then cast them off. Schréder’s play is little more than half the length 
of Mercier’s and the speeches are quite free from Mercier’s superfluous 
protestation and declamation. 

We have now to assemble the evidence regarding the production of 
The London Merchant on the various German stages. The early Vien- 
nese representations of 1754 and the North German productions of 1755 
and 1756 have already been mentioned. The third Viennese version, that 
of Stephanie der Altere, had its premiére on the 27th of August, 1767, 
with Stephanie as Barnwell and Madame Huber (the Mlle. Lorenz of 
Lessing’s Leipzig days) as Millwood. It was played again with a slightly 
different cast, April 23, 1768, Mme. Jaquet taking the place of Mme. 
Starke as Marie. Sonnenfels devoted an entire letter to the discussion of 
the merits of this drama in his Briefe iiber die Wienerische Schaubiihne.”* 
We gather from the account that the “Burgtheater” was scantily filled 
on that evening, perhaps, as Sonnenfels suggests, because of a nonsensical 
burleske “der walschen Truppe,” which was offered at the Theater am 
Karntnerthor on the same evening. 

From another source we receive a different impression in regard to its 
popularity. In the year 1769, while the supporters of the legitimate drama 
still held the upper hand in Vienna, the troupe leader d’Affligio presented 
a “pro-memoria” asking for a permit to appear with his extemporizing 
company. In support of his petition he asserted that the repertory of the 
privileged theatrical company consisted of only forty-four pieces. Twenty 
of these he honored with the word “gefallt”, four he branded as “gefallt 
nicht”, fourteen as “zu oft gespielt”, and two as “zu oft gesehen”.”* 
Among the twenty which pleased he included Der Kaufmann von London. 
This has undoubted validity as the grudging admission of an opponent. 
The fact remains, however, that The London Merchant was rarely played 
thereafter at the Burgtheater. It was presented on April 24th and again 
on October 28, 1778. After that it was superseded by Schréder’s Die 
Gefabren der Verfiihrung. This version also met with little favor at the 
hands of the public.* The editor of the Allgemeiner Theater Almanach 
von Jabr 1782, speaks highly of Schréder’s work, which he calls almost 
an original piece. The action of Lina von Marin (Millwood) is better 
motivated, he says, than in the original. On the other hand: “Der Karak- 
ter des verfiirten Jiinglings kénnte vielleicht ausgefiirter sein. Wenigstens 
reicht er lange nicht an Barnwell.” He says the play was well received 
and he speaks enthusiastically of Schréder’s acting. “Herr Schréder hat 
als Paul Millhof einen neuen Lorbeer eingeerntet. In der Tat kann man 
nichts vortreflichers sehen, als Schréder in dieser Rolle leistet. Die Wahr- 


22 Op. cit., in Wiener Nachdrucke VII (1884) II 116-122. Schreiben d. 23. April 
1768. 
. 23 Miiller, J. H. F. Geschichte und Tagebuch der Wiener Schaubiibne calls this 
statement “eine unverschamte Unwahrheit.” Between 1730 and 1769 there were ninety- 
eight “studirte Stiicke” in the repertory, of which at least half found favor and were 
suitable for production. 

24 Rub, Otto, Das Burgtheater, pp.8 and 11. 
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heit, die Natur seines Spiels reist alles hin, und last einen ganzlich ver- 
gessen, daB dieser Paul Millhof nur eine Rolle ist.” 7 

To return for a moment to the play in the version of Stephanie der 
Altere, Sonnenfels begins his letter on the subject with a reference to the 
“erstaunliche Aufnahme” which the play had in the “Hiandelsstadten.” 
This statement is true as applied to England but it is questionable as ap- 
plied to the continent as will become evident if we turn our attention 
to North Germany. 

It has already been suggested that productions of The London Mer- 
chant were perhaps rather frequent about the year 1755. We have little 
satisfactory information regarding repertories in Germany before the year 
1770. From that time on we have data for Berlin, 1771-1781;7 Mannheim, 
1778-1803;7" the Burgtheater in Vienna 1776-1913;%° the Hamburg Na- 
tional Theater, 1775-1778, and the Miinchen theatre, 1775-1794,°° as 
well as of the troupes of Ackermann, Schréder,*' Seyler *? and Béhme ** 
and of the Weimar theatre under Goethe’s direction.** We have a com- 
prehensive list of all productions by all troupes in Germany in 1776,*° 
and scattered reports of various companies during the years 1777 to 1784.*° 
None of these sources indicates any production of Anseaume’s operetta. 
Mercier’s comédie larmoyante was played by the Seyler company in Wei- 
mar and Gotha seven times during the years 1772-1775 and then no more.** 
It remains to speak of Der Kaufmann von London and of Schréder’s Die 
Gefahren der Verfiibrung. These and other sources give the following 


data: 
Der Kaufmann von London 


1767-1768 Hamburg and Hannover ........... 6X ThF XIII 61 
1768-1769 Frankfurt ...............eeee eens 1X _ See fn. 16, above 
1769-1771 Seyler in N. W. Germany .......... 7X ThF XIII 70 
1771 BE wickosearnekwensnaeeenennes 1X Pliimicke, p. 400 
1775 Seyler in Gotha ...............46. 1X ThF XIII 77 


25 Op. cit., pp. 38 f. 
26 Pliimicke, C. J. Entwurf einer Theatergeschichte von Berlin, Berlin, 1781; pp. 


392-434. 
27 Walter, F. Archiv und Bibliothek des Mannheimer Theaters, Leipzig, 1899; 


II_ 259-418. 

28 Rub, O. Das Burgtheater, Wien, 1913; 308 spp 

29 Hamburgisches Theater, ed. Schréder, I-IV, Hamburg, 1778-1781; Anhange I, 
II, Il. 
30Legband, P. Miinchener Biibne und Litteratur im achtzehnten Jahrhundert, 
Miinchen, 1904; pp. 423-546. 

31 Meyer . . . Schroder; cf. footnote 8. 

32 ThF (Theatergeschichtliche Forschungen) XIII (1895). Schlésser, R. Vom 
Hamburger Nationaltheater zur Gothaer Hofbiibne, 1767-1779; 109 pp. 

33 ThF XXXVIII (1928) Fellmann, H. G. Die Bébmische Truppe und ibre Zeit; 
86 pp. 
34 ThF I (1891) Burkhardt, C. A. H. Das Repertoire des Weimarischen Theaters 
unter Goethes Leitung, 1791-1817; 152 pp. 

85 ThK (Theaterkalender auf das Jahr 1777) ed. Reichard. 

86 Th] (Theater-Journal fiir Deutschland) ed. Reichard, I-XXI, Gotha, 1777-178. 


87 ThF XIII (1895) 73. 
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1776 Various troupes ............eeeeeee 5X ThK 1777 

1776-1777 Schickaneder in Stuttgart .......... 1X Th] X 65 

1776-1779 Reval .......... MWeetninins 1X ThjJ XII 58 

1780 0 Te 1X ThJ XI 37 

1781 as ci neenaiaenceraakoes 1X ThF XXXVIII 81 

1781 SED thdveekeniiancernionneas 1X? See below 

2970-897 FUME «0. occ cece nccceseesves oX Legband, p. 512 

1778-1803 Mannheim ................00eeeee oX Walter, p. 397 

1791-1819 Weimar theatre under Goethe’s 
re oX THF I, p. 115 


These items are far from indicating any great popularity of the play 
in the larger centres. It may be suggested that perhaps the play fared 
better as represented by wandering troupes in the “provinces.” This was 
true of The London Merchant in England and of Mercier’s Jenneval in 
France, but here again the few statistics we have fail to support the hypo- 
thesis. The Theater Almanach auf das Jabr 1777 attempts to give a com- 
plete list of all plays presented by fourteen companies in Germany in 
1776, with a report of the number of performances of each play. Nearly 
four hundred titles are listed. In that year Der Kaufmann von London was 
presented by the Débbelin troupe once, by the Inspruckische troupe three 
times, and by the Schuch troupe once. It may be noted by way of com- 
parison that Mercier’s Der Schubkarren des Essigmachers (La Brouette du 
vinaigrier) was played in Germany forty-eight times, plays of Lessing 
appeared fifty times, of Goethe forty-six times, of Shakespeare, including 
chiefly Shakespeare-Bearbeitungen, thirty-one times, and plays based on 
works of Marmontel one hundred and fourteen times in that year. 

Regarding the method of representation of Lillo’s tragedy and its re- 
ception by the public we have little information and what we have is not 
convincing. In the Olla Potrida of 1781 Seyfried, the director of the 
theatre at Altona, reported that Der Kaufmann von London was given 
again in Hamburg. This suggested to him the desirability of giving it in 
Altona “nach englischer Art.” “Wer kann die Begierde [des Publikums] 
hier beschreiben, als ich sagte, da8 ich den Kaufmann von London mit 
einem 6ten Aufzug und zwar dem [sic] jungen Barnwell hangen, wie Mil- 
woud aber képfen wollte lassen.” Seyfried then describes in detail the 
content of his sixth act with its conclusion. “Das Hochgericht geht an, 
Barnwell wird gehangt, Milwoud gek6épft. Indem der Kopf auf die Erde 
stiirzt, fallt die Gardine.” Seyfried adds: “So leer das Schauspiel vorher 
war, so voll war es jetzt. Das Stiick ging leidlich, die Execution nach 
Wunsch. Leute, welche nie oder selten das Schauspiel besuchten, lockte 
die Neugierde an.” ** It is hard to say whether this report is to be taken 
seriously. I cannot even confirm the assertion that any production of 
Der Kaufmann von London took place in Hamburg or Altona in 1781, 
and it is altogether quite difficult to find indications of performances of 
the play after the year 1778. 


88 Loc. cit., 1781 IV 6-19. 
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Schréder’s Die Gefabren der Verfiibrung *° was also by no means a 
success of the first order. The sources quoted above produce the follow- 


ing data: 
1778 SINE oc svwsvevavenewennes 1X von Weilen, p. 233 
1780 OO 2X Walter, p. 391 
1781 TED hicdpictwesinevennnel 4X Rub, p.11 
1782 re 3X Legband, p. 508 
1784-1786 Miinchen ................... 2X Legband, p. 508 
1788 “oo, Ee 1X Legband, p. 508 
1793-1795 Miinchen ................... 3X Legband, p. 508 
1797 DD .44dsaiecnenseoucus 2X Legband, p. 508 


Eloesser says: “Der Kaufmann von London . . . hielt sich auf den 
deutschen Biihnen mit groBer Zahigkeit bis an das Ende des Jahrhun- 
derts.” *° The data given above support the assertion most inadequately. 
Nor can it be said that Schréder’s Die Gefahren der Verfiibrung crowded 
its predecessor off the stage. Performances of Lillo’s tragedy had become 
rare before 1778 and Schréder’s comedy enjoyed a moderate success only 
during the years 1781-1782. 

39 ThF XIII p. 69 lists Die Gefabren der Verfiihbrung 1769-1771 7X; this is, how- 
ever, not Schréder’s piece, but is a drama in 1 act “aus den dramatischen Kinderspie- 


len.” Cf. Theaterchronick (ed. C. H. Schmid) GieBen, 1772; p. 28. 
4° Eloesser, A. Das biirgerliche Drama .. . Berlin 1898; p. 22. 

















EINIGES 
Dies sind die Kleinen 
Von den Meinen.“ 
Car F. SCHREIBER 
Yale University 


Biedermanns Goethes Gesprache belaufen sich auf weit iiber 3000 
Unterhaltungen mit dem Dichter, und es wire in der Tat zu verwundern, 
wenn auf einem so groBen und weitverzweigten Baume nicht hie und da 
auch eine taube NuB wiichse. Vor vielen Jahren schon brachte ich zwei 
solche hohlen Friichte beiseite, d. h., ich trug bei Gesprach 3038 und 3048 
in die Exemplare der Universitatsbiicherei von Yale die Randbemerkung 
ein (sonst aber bleiben Bibliotheksbiicher vor meinem Bleistift verschont): 
»Anscheinend erlogen. Siehe Hirth, Friedrich: Johann Peter Lyser, S. 114- 
128. Damit gedachte ich es gut sein zu lassen. Da ich mich aber seit 
April 19417 andauernd von dieser meiner Unterlassungssiinde geplagt 
finde, und den Drang nun stets spiire ein langst in der Finsternis kriechen- 
des Ubel an die Helle zu ziehen, kann ich jetzt nicht umhin, mich dieses 
Gewissensbisses zu entledigen. 

Ein werter Kollege hat namlich das Gesprach 3038 irrtiimlicherweise 
fiir ein wahres Goethegesprich angesehen und es bei der Gelegenheit 
eines kurzen Aufsatzes zur Bekraftigung seiner Beweisfiihrung herange- 
zogen, was mich an das Goethewort gemahnte: ,,Die Gelegenheit ist eine 
gleichgiiltige G6ttin; sie begiinstigt das Gute wie das Bése“. Der Be- 
treffende bezieht sich auf das erwahnte Gesprach wie folgt: ,,In einem 
Gesprich mit Johann Peter Lyser aus dem Jahre 1830 betonte Goethe 
ganz immoralistisch, daB dem Guten doch das Bése gegeniiberstehe und 
dieser Gegensatz nie fehlen diirfe“, und fiihrt dann einen Teil des Ge- 
spraches an: ,,Wie wire es, sprach Goethe, wenn Sie einen modernen 
Faust zeichneten, einen Destillator des unsichtbar Damonischen in jegli- 
chem Leben und Treiben? Einen Aufdecker schlimmer Zukunft und 
gutscheinender Gegenwart, und so umgekehrt! — Einen gewaltigen Pre- 
diger des ,Richtet nicht‘ — Maler Faust! Was sagen wir dazu!“ Und wenn 
nun der Betreffende den Schlu8 zieht: ,,In dieser Bemerkung wird die 
absolute Erfiillung von Fausts unendlicher Sehnsucht und auch jede ein- 
seitige Heilsprophetie ausgeschlossen“, so wird ersichtlich, da8 eine War- 
nung gegen dieses Gespriach als nicht ganz unwichtig zu betrachten wire. 

In einem recht stattlichen Bande von fast 600 Seiten erzahlt Hirth 
des Langen und Breiten.von dem Leben und Wirken eines der allerunzu- 
verlassigsten Skribenten und Kiinstler des 19. Jahrhunderts. Auf die un- 
zahligen Verfalschungen, Unwahrheiten, Unaufrichtigkeiten und Finten 
dieses Individuums braucht hier nicht naher eingegangen zu werden. Eins 
aber gehért doch hierher, was auch Hirth in der Uberschrift zu seinem 
4. Kapitel zum Ausdruck bringt und iiber das man sich nicht so leicht 
hinwegsetzen sollte; namlich wo Hirth schreibt: ,,Weimar? (1830? 1831? 


1 The Germanic Review, Vol. XVI, April, 1941, No. 2, p. 94. 
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1832?) — ein vierknotiges Ratzel also. Hirth erbringt, zwar recht um- 
stindlich aber durchaus tiberzeugend, den Beweis, daB Lyser tiberhaupt 
niemals zu Goethes Lebzeiten in Weimar gewesen ist, weder 1830, noch 
1831 oder 1832.2, Aber so schlau hatte Lyser sein Gesprach aufgezogen 
und es verstanden, mit solcher Willkiir mit den Jahresdaten herumzu- 
wirtschaften — und diese Episode ,,Weimar 1830“ von Lyser, einem Tages- 
schriftsteller, der doch wahrhaftig von der Hand in den Mund lebte, er- 
scheint dabei erst Anno 1847 in Englanders Salon — daB sich Hirth ge- 
zwungen sah, jeder Méglichkeit eines tatsichlichen Besuches aufs genaueste 
nachzugehen. Natiirlich ist von Lyser weder in den Tagebiichern noch 
in den Briefen auch nur eine Spur zu finden. Hirth trifft auf Schritte und 
Tritt auf Widerspriiche und Unméglichkeiten, und seine Ausfiihrungen 
lesen sich beinahe wie ein Kapitel aus einem Detektivroman. Und da 
Hirths Buch zur Zeit nicht leicht zuginglich sein diirfte, erlaube ich es 
mir, nur einen seiner vielen zwingenden Punkte hier verlauten zu lassen: 
»Wichtig ist nun aber eine Bemerkung Lysers in dem Salonaufsatze, die 
den untriiglichsten Beweis gegen ein Gesprich mit Goethe liefert. Er be- 
hauptet, daB am Abende, als er in Weimar war, Marschners ,Vampyr‘ 
gegeben wurde. In den Jahren 1830, 1831 und 1832 fanden nur an fol- 
genden Tagen Auffiihrungen dieses Werkes statt, wie die auf der groB- 
herzoglichen Bibliothek in Weimar aufbewahrten Theaterzettel lehren:* 
Sonnabend, den 3. April 1830, Sonnabend, den 23. April 1831 und Sonn- 
abend, den 6. Oktober 1832. Nur der letzterwahnten von diesen Vor- 
' stellungen kann Lyser beigewohnt haben, denn bis zum 7. Mai 1831 war 
er notorisch noch in Hamburg. Wenn er also den ,Vampyr‘ in Weimar 
sah, kann es nur am 6. Oktober 1832 gewesen sein — aber da war Goethe 
lingst tot! “ 

Ich stehe in dieser Sache zu Hirth und verwerfe diese erlogenen Ge- 
sprache mit ihm. Wer aber immer noch anderer Meinung ist, der sei 
dabei belassen und fiihre sich getrost ein weiteres gesalzenes Gesprach 
zu Gemiite, das Goethe mit Lyser gepflogen haben soll, aber ganz unecht 
klingt und auf eine unglaubliche Herabwiirdigung Goethes hinauslauft, 
wie etwa im Folgenden:* ,,Spendieren Sie doch nicht so viele Weiber; 
weder in Ihren Bildern noch in dem, was Sie schreiben, diirfen zuviel 
derlei Wesen vorkommen! Ein rechter Dichter und ein rechter Maler 
(wie jeder tiichtige Kerl) gebraucht die Weiber wie Salz, Pfeffer und 
Zucker. Dies Gewiirz méchte ich weder im Leben noch in der Kunst 
missen; aber allzuviel ist ungesund! “ — und dergleichen Albernheiten mehr. 


»Fiir alle Vogel gibt es Lockspeisen, und jeder Mensch wird auf seine 
eigene Art geleitet und verleitet“, hebt das fiinfte Buch von Dichtung 


2 Johann Peter Lyser. Der Dichter, Maler, Musiker von Professor Friedrich Hirth 
. .- Minchen und Leipzig bei Georg Miiller, 1911. S. 114-128. 
8 Hierzu eine FuBnote von Hirth: ,,Hans Devrient war so giitig, diese Angaben 


zweimal nachzupriifen.“ 
4 Theater-Telegraph herausgegeben von A. Prix. Wien 1849. Nr. 13. 
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und Wabrbeit an, und im Sinne dieses Goetheworts stelle ich in allen 
Ernstes die Frage: wie wurde Schiller dazu verleitet, in der Schublade 
seines Arbeitstisches immer faule Apfel zu haben und seiner Frau gegen- 
tiber steif und fest zu behaupten, daB dieser Geruch ihm wohltue und 
ihm bei der Arbeit unabganglich sei? Goethe selbst biirgt uns dafiir, daB 
es wirklich so gewesen ist — wie wir gleich weiter unten héren werden — 
wie aber hat sich Schiller die Unart angewohnen k6énnen, die Atmosphiare 
seines Wirkungskreises mit faulen Apfeln zu schwangern? Es liegt doch 
hier sicherlich etwas zufallig Erworbenes vor, und nicht etwa ein be- 
wuBtes Haschen nach einem neuen Gewohnheitsrausch, so wie es uns 
Thomas Mann in seiner ergreifenden Novelle ,Schwere Stunde“ nahe- 
bringt, indem er uns in das von stinkendem Tobaksqualm durchzogene 
Arbeitszimmer des Dichters fiihrt, mit dem Kaffeezubehér noch auf dem 
Tische, und einem Lik6érglas daneben und Schiller selbst, der die Dose 
gezogen hat und gierig schnupft. Erschiittert belauschen wir des Dichters 
innerste Gedanken: ,,Das Gewissen . . . Wie laut sein Gewissen schrie! 
Er hatte gesiindigt, sich versiindigt gegen sich selbst in all den Jahren, 
gegen das zarte Instrument seines Kérpers. Die Ausschweifungen seines 
Jugendmutes, die durchwachten Nichte, die Tage in tabakrauchiger Stu- 
benluft, iibergeistige und des Lebens uneingedenk, die Rauschmittel, mit 
denen er sich zur Arbeit gestachelt — das rachte, rachte sich jetzt!“ DaB 
auch der Geruch von faulen Apfeln unter diese Rauschmittel gehért, wird 
uns von Goethe in seiner anschaulichen Weise bestatigt. “Eine Luft,“ er- 
zahlt er, ,,die Schillern wohltitig war, wirkte auf mich wie Gift. Ich 
besuchte ihn eines Tages, und da ich ihn nicht zu Hause fand und seine 
Frau mir sagte, da8 er bald zuriickkommen wiirde, so setzte ich mich an 
seinen Arbeitstisch . . . Ich hatte aber nicht lange gesessen, als ich von 
einem heimlichen Ubelbefinden mich iiberschlichen fihlte, welches sich 
nach und nach steigerte, soda8 ich endlich einer Ohnmacht nahe war. Ich 
wuBte anfanglich nicht, welcher Ursache ich diesen elenden, mir ganz 
ungewohnlichen Zustand zuschreiben sollte, bis ich endlich bemerkte, daB 
. aus einer Schieblade neben mir ein sehr fataler Geruch strémte. Als ich 
sie 6ffnete, fand ich zu meinem Erstaunen, daB sie voll fauler Apfel war. 
Ich trat sogleich an ein Fenster und schépfte frische Luft, worauf ich 
mich denn augenblicklich wieder hergestellt fiihlte“.* 

DaB Schiller sich diese bése Unart nach und nach angewohnt haben 
wird, dariiber wird wohl kaum ein Zweifel bestehen. Wie aber, frage ich 
wieder, — denn die Frage ]4Bt sich nicht leicht niederkampfen — und um- 
somehr, als ich eine wahrscheinliche Antwort gefunden zu haben glaube, 
wie aber ist Schiller iiberhaupt darauf gekommen? Des Ratzels Lésung 
findet sich meines Erachtens im 10. Band des Journals des Luxus und der 
Moden® in einem kleinen Abschnitt mit der Uberschrift: ,,Der Federn- 

5 Goethes Gesprache mit Eckermann, den 7. Oktober 1827, und Schillers Per- 
sonlichkeit . . . herausgegeben von Julius Petersen. Bd. III, S. 172. 


6 Journal des Luxus und der Moden. Herausgegeben von F. J. Bertuch und G. M. 
Kraus. Weimar, 1795, Zehnter Band, S. 202-203. (Mit Abbildung des Federntragers.) 
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trager; ein neues Meuble fiir den Schreibtisch“, der aus Bertuchs eigener 
Feder stammt. Darin heiBt es: ,,Die Winterhitze der eisernen Ofen in 
unsern Zimmern ist bekanntlich die groBte Feindin alles feinern Ameuble- 
ments. Sie macht, daB alle fournierten Tischlerarbeiten reiBen und sich 
krumm werfen, Parketts und Malereien auf Brett springen, hdlzerne Stiihle 
zapfenlahm werden . . . Sie hat noch iiberdies die Unannehmlichkeit fiir 
den Schreibtisch, daB im Winter alle Schreibfedern in warmen Zimmern 
so austrocknen und diirre werden, daB die Spalte weit aufreissen, nicht 
zusammenhalten, und man mit solchen diirren Federn fast gar nicht schrei- 
ben kann. Man hat dagegen verschiedene Mittel vorgeschlagen, z. B. die 
Schnabel in einen faulen Apfel oder feuchten Schwamm zu stecken .. . “ 

Hier also, im Journal des Luxus und der Moden, wire des Pudels 
Kern! 

»Wer Kasus..... 





Am 10. Juni 1823 stand Johann Peter Eckermann zum erstenmal 
Goethe gegeniiber. Schon an dem darauffolgenden Tage konnte Ecker- 
mann berichten: ,,Er brachte zwei dicke Biicher als er zu mir hereintrat. 
,Es ist nicht gut, sagte er, daB Sie so rasch voriibergehen, vielmehr wird 
es besser sein, da8 wir einander etwas naher kommen. Ich wiinsche Sie 
mehr zu sehen und zu sprechen. Da aber das Allgemeine so groB ist, so 
habe ich sogleich auf etwas Besonderes gedacht, das als ein Tertium einen 
Verbindungs-und-Besprechungspunkt abgebe. Sie finden in diesen beiden 
Banden die Frankfurter gelehrten Anzeigen der Jahre 1772 und 1773, und 
zwar sind auch darin fast alle meine damals geschriebenen kleinen Recen- 
sionen. Diese sind nicht gezeichnet; doch da Sie meine Art und Denkungs- 
weise kennen, so werden Sie sie schon aus den iibrigen herausfinden. Ich 
méchte nun, daB Sie diese Jugendarbeiten etwas naher betrachteten und 
mir sagten was Sie davon denken . . . Mir selber stehen diese Sachen viel 
zu weit ab, ich habe dariiber kein Urteil . . . Ich habe bereits Abschriften 
nehmen lassen, die Sie dann spater haben sollen um sie mit dem Original 
zu vergleichen . . . * “ 

Nach Empfang dieser zwei Bande aus Goethes Handen hat sich Ecker- 
mann anscheinend fiinf Tage eingeschlossen, und erscheint dann erst mit 
einer Tabelle seiner Befunde am 16. wieder bei Goethe. In den Tage- 
biichern unter diesem Datum heiBt es: ,,Der junge Eckermann; ich tiber- 
gab ihm die Frankfurter Recensionen in Manuscript.“ Zur Erléuterung 
dieses Goetheschen Eintrags miissen wir kurz zuriickgreifen. Als Goethe 
am dritten Teil von Dichtung und Wabrbeit arbeitete, lieB er am 1. Feb- 
ruar 1812 eine Bitte an Fritz Schlosser abgehen: ,,Ware es méglich mir 
ein Exemplar der ersten Jahrginge der Frankfurter gelehrten Anzeigen, 
woran ich und ihr Oheim vielen Anteil gehabt, zu verschaffen? Sie sind 
1772 herausgekommen und ich habe sie seit jenen Jahren nicht wieder- 
gesehen“. Anscheinend werden dann aber die verschafften Bande zur 
Seite gestellt, denn erst im Marz des folgenden Jahres kommen sie wieder 
zur Erwahnung. In den Tag- und Jabresheften, 1813, heiBt es dann: ,,Zum 
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Behuf meiner eigenen Biographie zog ich aus den Frankfurter gelehrten 
Zeitungen vom Jahre 1772 und 1773 die Recensionen aus, welche ganz 
oder zum Teil mir gehérten“. Es ist demnach zu vermuten, daB Goethe 
seinem jiingsten Gehilfen erst dann die Manuscripte tiberreicht hat, nach- 
dem er davon iiberzeugt war, da8 Eckermanns Scharfsinn und Kenntnis 
seines Stils und seiner Art, eine richtige Wahl gemacht hatte, die sich im 
Ganzen mit seiner eigenen Wahl deckte. DaB Goethe mit dieser Probe 
vollkommen zufrieden war, bezeugt er kurz nach seiner Riickkehr aus 
Marienbad: ,,Seine Arbeit war durchaus gelungen“, lautet sein Lob in den 
Tagebiichern vom 16. September. Goethe war also der erste, der sich um 
das schwierige Problem seines Anteils an den Frankfurter gelebrten An- 
zeigen bemiiht hat. Wie sehr dieser erste Versuch aufs Geratewohl ge- 
macht wurde, werden wir in kiirze erfahren. 

Fiinf Jahre lang herrschte nun Stille auf diesem Gebiet. Da erkiihnte 
sich ein Dichter der Romantik zu einem Versuch, die Recensionen Goethes 
aus der Masse des ersten Bandes der gelehrten Anzeigen herauszuschilen. 

Achim von Arnim hatte 1811 die ersten Teile von Dichtung und 
Wahrheit gelesen. Die Stelle im elften Buche, wo Goethe von den An- 
zeigen spricht und besonders den Wert und Nutzen der Zeitschriften 
hervorhebt, wird auf den Herausgeber der Einsiedler-Zeitung einen tiefen 
Eindruck gemacht haben. Es ist sogar méglich, daB Goethes Bemerkung: 
»Ausziige aus Stellen, an denen ich mich wiedererkenne, mégen mit ahn- 
lichen Aufsatzen kiinftig am schicklichen Orte erscheinen“, Arnim damals 
schon gereizt hatte, sich an einer Auswahl zu versuchen, die er dann erst 
1818 in dem Gesellschafter erscheinen 14Bt. 

Zwar ist Goethes Bestreben, seinen eigenen Anteil an den Anzeigen zu 
bestimmen durchaus als Versuch zu bezeichnen; er unterscheidet sich je- 
doch wesentlich von den Versuchen, die in einer Zeitspanne von hundert 
Jahren auf Goethes Anregung gefolgt sind: Versuche von Scherer, von 
Biedermann, von Witkowski, von Brauning, von Modick und von Max 
Morris — einer Reihe ansehnlicher Goethe Philologen und Stilspezialisten. 

Es ist wenig bekannt, da8 Arnim die Ehre zufallt, als erster in dieser 
Problematik hinein geraten zu sein, und sein Dilletanten-Versuch ist zu 
interessant um ihn unter den Tisch fallen zu lassen. Wir horen ihn selbst 
in vollem prahlenden Tone reden: ,,Herr Hofrat Miillner gibt eine ,Ahren- 
lese neuerer Kritik‘ zur Bequemlichkeit derer heraus, welche keine kriti- 
schen Blatter lesen; noch nétiger scheint ein solches Unternehmen bei 
alteren kritischen Blattern, die selbst auf gré8eren Bibliotheken nicht zu 
erhalten sind. So erwahnt Goethe in ,seinem Leben‘ daB er an den ,Frank- 
furter gelehrten Anzeigen‘, die von Schlosser redigirt wurden, mitgear- 
beitet habe und diese Anzeigen sind sehr selten geworden. Es ist der Jahr- 
gang 1772, wo uns hiufig sein Geist begegnet hoch iiber dem Geriiste 
damaliger kritischer Ansichten, wir kénnten ihn im Kleinsten wie im 
GréBten unterscheiden . . . Wir heben einige treffliche Stellen als Belag 


aus: * 





Nun ,,hebt“ Arnim aus sechs Recensionen Stellen heraus, die er dann 
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fiir seine Zwecke ziemlich willkiirlich zusammenstutzt. Wir wollen diese 
Stellen gern ,,trefflich“ heiBen, aber als Schiitzen k6nnen wir diesen Meister 
nicht loben. Eigentlich hat er nur zweimal aus sechs Versuchen ins 
Schwarze getroffen. Drei der von Arnim auserwahlten Recensionen sind 
weder von Goethe noch von den Philologen je fiir Goethe in Anspruch 
genommen worden. Eine die Goethe selbst noch fiir sein Eigentum ge- 
halten hat, mu8 nun mit Bestimmtheit Merck zugewiesen werden. Denn 
Merck schreibt an H6pfner im Januar oder Februar 1772: ,,bei Gellert’s 
Werth und Sulzer’s Theorie gedenken Sie an Ihren Freund M.“ Und da- 
mit stehen wir sofort mitten in dem Problem drin, das wir kurz und an- 
schaulich er6rtern méchten. 

Es ware von hohem Interesse und Wert zu wissen, welchen Eindruck 
Arnims Auswahl auf Goethe gemacht hat. Denn da8 er Arnims kleinen 
Artikel gekannt hat, ist so gut wie sicher. In der Zeitspanne 1817 bis 1824 
kommt die Zeitschrift Der Gesellschafter nicht weniger als 21 mal in den 
Tagebiichern zur Erwahnung; besonders in den Biicher-Vermehrungsli- 
sten. Da die Zeitschrift nicht nur regelmaBig ins Goethesche Haus ge- 
liefert, sondern sorgfaltig gelesen wurde, ist an zwei Bemerkungen Goethes 
zu bestatigen. An einer Stelle lesen wir: ,,Sie [die spanischen Romanzen] 
wurden mir zuerst durch des Gesellschafters Novemberheft 1822 bekannt.“ 
Und an anderem Ort: ,,Ich blieb fiir mich und lass im Gesellschafter.“ 

Es will scheinen, als ob bei unserem Problem eine Scherersche ,,Wel- 
lentheorie“ in verjiingtem MaBstabe obwaltet: 1813 laBt Goethe die An- 
zeigen ausziehen, 1818 tritt Arnim mit einer Kleinwahl hervor, 1823 
kommt Goethe dem jungen Eckermann mit zwei dicken Banden entgegen. 
Kehren wir uns aber von jeder Theorie ab, und halten wir uns an die 
Zahlen, die uns eher zu einem Endresultat fiihren. 

Eines ist mir vollkommen klar; wenn Goethe nach vier Dezennien 
nicht mehr wissen konnte, welche Recensionen er dem beriihmten Blatte 
beigesteuert hatte, so will es mir doch scheinen, da8 er selbst nach vierzig 
Jahren noch hatte wissen miissen, ob er einen grofen oder einen kleinen 
Anteil an den Anzeigen von 1772 gehabt hatte. Die Auswahl die Goethe 
und Eckermann getroffen hatten, ist zwar bescheiden an Zahl, aber recht 
sch6n wahlerisch in Bezug auf die Qualitat der Recensionen selbst. In 
dem 37. Band der Ausgabe letzter Hand wurden aus dem Jahrgang 1772 
siebenundzwanzig, aus dem Jahrgang 1773 acht aufgenommen; im ganzen 
35- Ein reges Bestreben der Goethe Philologen hat uns nun das Resultat 
gezeitigt, da8 Goethe am Jahrgang ’73 keinen Anteil mehr hatte; somit 
fallen sofort diese acht weg. Aus zeitgendssischen Briefen kann nun mit 
Sicherheit festgestellt werden, daB fiinf der aufsehenerregensten Recen- 
sionen von Merck herstammen; zwei weitere kommen auf Herders Rech- 
nung. Goethe und Eckermann hatten sich also um fiinfzehn verrechnet 
und Goethes Anteil wird von 35 auf 20 reduziert. Dazu kommen nun 
aber zwei Recensionen und eine ,,Nachrede“, in denen Goethe sich selbst 
nicht wiedererkannt hatte. Diese 23 werden im 37. Band der Sophien 
Ausgabe in GroBdruck gebracht, die iibrigen werden aus der Ausgabe 
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letzter Hand heriibergenommen und erscheinen im ‘Petitdruck. Man 
schiittelt den Kopf tiber diese Inkonsequenz und iiber die Wucht der 
Pietat. Drei neue Befunde die unverkennbar den Stempel von Goethes 
Autorschaft tragen, werden groBgedruckt, aber sieben Recensionen von 
denen man bestimmt weiB, daB sie anderen angehéren, werden doch noch 
in Petitdruck beibehalten! 

Was wir uns soweit beschaut haben, ist schon verbliiffend, aber der 
weitere Verlauf ist nichts weniger als phantastisch. Im Jahre 1882 er- 
schien ein Neudruck der Anzeigen mit einer Einleitung von Wilhelm 
Scherer. Mit einer erstaunlichen Freigebigkeit werden darin Goethe 145 
Recensionn glatt zugewiesen. Wie sich die Herausgeber der Sophien- 
Ausgabe zu diesem umstrittenen Gut gestellt haben, ist schon aufgezeigt 
worden. 1909 erkiihnt sich die Propylaen Ausgabe, 55 aufzunehmen. Und 
nun fangen die Sonderarbeiten iiber den Anteil Goethes, Herders, Mercks, 
Schlossers u.a.m. an. Und wiederum dreimal — diesmal in dreijaéhrigen 
Abstanden *?.— hat Max Morris sich an diesem Problem versucht. ,,Die 
Hoffnung, Goethes Werke zu bereichern“, berichtet er 1909, ,,hat sich 
mir... nur in bescheidenem Umfang erfiillt.“ In dieser ersten Ausgabe 
schreibt Morris Goethe 11 Recensionen zu, Herder dagegen 246. Fiir 
Goethe ist das zwar nun wenig, fiir Herder aber doch gewiB allzuviel. 
Es soll der Gottesmann also alle anderthalb Tage ein Buch gelesen und 
besprochen haben! An sich ware das zwar nicht unméglich, wenn Herder 
nichts anderes zu tun gehabt hatte. Er war ein Monstrum fiir Arbeit, aber 
ein Stubenhocker konnte er nicht sein. Er hatte doch amtlich zu predigen, 
zu trauen, zu taufen und zu beerdigen. Und zu diesen amtlichen Lasten 
sollte er in einem Jahre noch 246 Recensionen schreiben? Wer das glau- 
ben kann, ist kaum gescheit. Morris selbst ist auch bald gescheiter ge- 
worden, und 1912 glaubt er es von Herder auch nicht mehr. Da muB 
jetzt ein anderer herhalten, der aber auch mehr zu tun hatte als Recen- 
sionen zu schreiben. So wird in der zweiten Ausgabe von 1912 Herder 
bis auf 14 Besprechungen entlastet, Goethe steigt von 11 bis auf 19, aber 
Merck werden 207 aufgebiirdet. Wenn dem so ist, so bleibt es kein Wun- 
der, daB dieser Atlas-Merck schon im Juli 1772 dem Herkules-Schlosser 
diese Recensionen-Welt mit Freuden auf die Schultern walzte. Merck 
tritt als Redakteur zuriick und Schlosser tritt an. Bei diesem Tausch 
wird Morris, in der dritten Ausgabe, 1915, giitiger gegen Merck und 
~ teilt die Arbeit an den Anzeigen wieder anders ein. Merck mu8 mit 102 
herhalten, Schlosser geht von 31 bis auf 46 herauf, und Herder von 14 
auf 33. Goethe aber wird von einer Lawine verschiittet. Man will es, 
man kann es nicht glauben: kiihlen Herzens schreibt Morris dem Frank- 
furter-Wetzlarer Goethe 124 Biicherrecensionen, nebst 9 Kupferstichbe- 
sprechungen zu. Nein, dabei geht doch die ganze Wetzlarer Idylle fléten, 
und der Kreis der Empfindsamen wird zum Schemen. Zwar hat Goethe 
Lotten bei guter Gelegenheit einmal ’was vorgelesen, aber daB er sie der- 

7 Max Morris, Goethes und Herders Anteil an dem Jabrgang 1772 der Frankfurter 
gelebrten Anzeigen, 1909; 2. Ausgabe 1912; 3. Ausgabe 1915. 
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ma8en hatte plagen kénnen, ware mir im Traum nicht eingefallen. Dieses 
Abwagen der Anteile der verschiedenen Autoren wobei das Ziinglein an 
der Wage heftig erst nach rechts, dann nach links ausschlagt, wird zum 
Spott. Wahrlich, zu einem derartigen Hin und Her kommt es gar nicht. 
Schon bei dem ersten Versuch schligt der ganze Apparat um. Miihsam 
richtet Morris ihn wieder auf, um ihn zum zweiten, und dann zum dritten 
Male vor unseren Augen hinstiirzen zu lassen. Im Jahre 1913 hat dann 
Otto Modick den Versuch gemacht, Morris’ schrankenlosem Ubereifer 
einen Hemmschuh anzulegen. Mit scharfer Logik und gutem Verstandnis 
hat er dieses wilde Treiben wieder in Schranken gebracht, und schreibt 
Goethe 21 Biicherrecensionen und 8 Kupferstichbesprechungen zu. 
Und nun zu den Endergebnissen. Der eiserne Bestand von Goethes 
Anteil an den Anzeigen besteht aus nur 8 Recensionen, die so gut bezeugt 
sind, da8 man ihre Herkunft kaum bezweifeln kann. Diese erstrecken 
sich in der benannten Zeitschrift vom 29. Mai bis zum 29. Dezember, 1772. 
Ubrig bleiben die Recensionen, die Goethe und Eckermann fiir Goethes 
Anteil erachtet haben. Diese werden dann nur einzeln wegfallen durch 
zeitgendssische Zeugnisse. Auf Grund dieser Tatsachen habe ich mir eine 
chronologische Anteils-Tabelle fiir Goethe aufgestellt, die mir als recht 
wahrscheinlich vorkommt. Demnach hat Goethe fiir die Marzhefte 3 
Recensionen geliefert; fiir April, 2; auf Mai kommen wiederum 3; fir 
Juni, 4; die Julihefte gehen leer aus (die Hohe des Wetzlarer Erlebnisses) ; 
fiir August eine; das erste Septemberheft bringt die bedeutende Recension 
von den ,,Gedichten von einem Polnischen Juden“ nebst 5 weiteren; 
Oktober zeitigt nur eine; ebenfalls November; in den Dezemberheften 
schlieBt Goethes Anteil mit vier Besprechungen ab. Wenn man diese 
Tabelle quit Goethes Lebenswandel zusammenbringt, so sticht die Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit eines so kleinen Anteils umsomehr hervor. Ich fiir mein 
Teil méchte die ersten sieben Besprechungen ® auch ausschalten, und mit 
Goethes Recension iiber ,,Leben und Character Herrn Christian Adolph 
Klotzens . . . ,,in dem Maiheft vom 29. anfangen. Sie ist die erst bezeugte 
Recension, und die vorangehenden sind dermaBen unbedeutend, daB man 
sich wundert, daB sie Goethe iiberhaupt fiir sein Eigentum gehalten hat. 
Wir schlie8en unsere Bemerkungen iiber dieses viel umstrittene Prob- 
lem mit dem schlagenden Beweis, daB die Forschung tiber Goethes Anteil 
an dieser Zeitschrift anscheinend unter keinem gliicklichen Sterne steht. 
Im Jahre 1818 hatte sich Arnim zu bemerken erlaubt, da8 Goethes Geist 
im Jahrgang 1772 ,,uns hoch iiber dem Geriiste damaliger kritischer An- 
sichten haufig begegnet; wir kénnten ihn im Kleinsten wie im GroSten 
unterscheiden.“ Wir haben gesehen, wie es dem romantischen Dichter er- 
gangen ist. Hundert und zwanzig Jahre spiter, trotz vieler miihsamer Ar- 
beit auf dem Gebiete von Goethes Anteil an den Frankfurter gelebrten An- 
zeigen, steht in einer jiingst gedruckten Doctorarbeit ® zu lesen: ,,Goethe’s 
contributions to the Gelebrte Anzeigen have now been identified, and 


8 In der Goethe-Eckermannschen Reihenfolge. 
® Herbert R. Liedke, Literary Criticism and Romantic Theory in the Work of 


Achim von Arnim, 1937, p. 158. 
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have been republished many times.“ Und darauf folgen als Beispiele aus- 
gerechnet zwei Stellen aus den Recensionen, die weder Goethe fiir sich 
in Anspruch genommen hatte noch von den Forschern Goethe je zuge- 
schrieben worden sind. 

Wir k6nnen dies keineswegs gutheiBen, aber fiir jetzt wollen wir es 
gut sein lassen, denn der Altmeister hebt den warnenden Finger. ,,Genug,“ 
spricht er, ,,ja zuviel! Mit dem Irrtum sollte man nicht streiten, ihn anzu- 
deuten mége hinreichen.“ 











ZU HOFMANNSTHALS ,,KLEINEM WELTTHEATER“ 


HERBERT STEINER 
New York 


Hugo von Hofmannsthal schrieb ,,Das kleine Welttheater“ in jenem 
gliicklichen Sommer 1897, in dem er auch den ,,WeiBen Facher“ und 
ie Frau im Fenster“ entwarf. Er vollendete es nah den oberitalieni- 
schen Seen, in einer Landschaft, die eine Heimat seiner Seele scheint. 
Hofmannsthal war dreiundzwanzig Jahre alt — er hatte noch kein Buch 
verOffentlicht (oder nur ein Heft unter anderem Namen), aber er war 
beriihmt als der Verfasser von ein oder zwei Dutzend Gedichten und zwei 
oder drei Spielen in Versen, keines linger als ,,Pippa passes“ oder als 
»Comus“ und kaum langer als der ,,Orfeo‘ des Polizian. Das wenigst be- 
kannte, das geheimnisvollste seiner Spiele ist ,,Das kleine Welttheater“,’ 
dessen Titel an Calderon anklingt. Dem Dichter war es das liebste. Mir 
scheint es von unverweslichem Stoff. 

»Das kleine Welttheater“ besteht aus einer Folge von Monologen. 
Figuren, eine nach der anderen, wandeln iiber eine Briicke; jede von ihnen 
verweilt, spricht ihr Teil, geht weiter. Diese Figuren sind: der Dichter; 
der Gartner, der ein Kaiser war (wie Diokletian); der junge Herr; der 
Fremde, der ein Goldschmied ist (wie Benvenuto Cellini); das junge Mad- 
chen, fast noch ein Kind, in deren Rede das Lied eines Bankelsaingers 
hereintént; zuletzt der Wahnsinnige mit seinen Begleitern, dem Diener 
und dem Arzt. Mit dieser Gruppe schlieBt das Spiel. Fast jede der 
Figuren steht fiir sich, und doch sind sie tief aufeinander bezogen. Sie 
bilden einen Reigen, keinen Totentanz wie im ,,for und Tod“, vielmehr 
von Gliicklichen,? ,,a Masque of Life“. 

Es ist Abend, eine Stunde glorreicher Stille, vollen und gesteigerten 
Lebens. Die Welt breitet sich vor uns aus wie die Landschaft rings um 
diese Briicke. Alles ist im Gleichgewicht, ist zu vollkommener Hierarchie 
geordnet. 

Hier ist Hofmannsthal den Seinen nah, den englischen und deutschen 
Dichtern von hundert Jahren vorher, den tiefen Triumern: dem Shelley 
der ,,Witch of Atlas“ und* dem Novalis des ,,Ofterdingen“. Hier lebt 
etwas von Leonardo, der das Innere der Dinge schaute, dessen Augen die 
geheime Werkstatt der Natur sich erschlo8; von ihm und mehr noch von 
den Neuplatonikern und Mystikern. Uralte Traume haben mitgewirkt 
an dieser Dichtung. Wir lesen, und Schatten streifen tiber die Seiten hin: 
ein Schatten von Ikarus’ Fliigeln, von Paracelsus und den Alchimisten, 
Gebarden friher florentinischer Liebhaber des Schénen, das Profil Walter 
Paters und das eines Mannes, den Hofmannsthal kannte. So vieles ist in 

1JIch kenne fast nur eine Interpretation: von Max Ittenbach, ,,Germanisch-Ro- 
manische Monatsschrift“ 1932. 
2 ,,Die Gliicklichen“, so heiBt der zweite Titel des Spiels. 


3 Wie nach zwei Jahrzehnten wieder in der Erzahlung von der ,,Frau ohne 
Schatten“. 
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diese Essenz gemischt, verzehrt in der Flamme dieses Dichters — die Vision 
aber und die Form, in der sie lebt, sind durchaus sein Eigen. 

Nicht anders als Paul Valérys ,,Narcisse“, als sein ,,Léonard“ sind 
Hofmannsthals weiser Gartner und sein weiser Wahnsinniger ein wesent- 
licher Ausdruck dessen, was um die Jahrhundertwende Menschen vier oder 
fiinf europdischer Sprachen traumten und in Worten zu fassen strebten. 

Wie Licht sich in Farben spaltet, so teilt der Dichter sich auf in die 
Figuren seines Spiels. Was von sich hat er dem Wahnsinnigen mitgege- 
ben, wie der Diener ihn sieht? Traume von Macht und magischem Ver- 
médgen; von einem fiirstlichen Dasein, frei von Banden, j jenseits der Gesetze 
innerer Schwerkraft; von einem Geschépf, bezaubernd wie ein Marchen- 
vogel, allen die es sehen unvergeBbar, sanft und schén wie Ariel, treulos 
und verschwenderisch und unbefriedigt; einem Wesen, das einen Weg 
sucht mitten ,,in den Kern des Lebens“, verlangend, den Schliissel der Ge- 
heimnisse zu halten. 

Solche Triume, wie tief waren sie dem Dichter vertraut! Und er 
wuBte, daB sie allzu leicht sich gegen die Gesetze des Lebens vergehen 
und das Leben verneinen. Bezeichnend genug teilt er sie in seinem Spiel 
dem ,,Wahnsinnigen“ zu, und nicht dem ,,Dichter“. Er blickt auf sie mit 
zartem, schalkhaft weisem Spott. 

Er scheidet sich zweifach von ihnen: indem er sie durch den Diener 
aussprechen la6t, und indem er selbst sie bekennt, verklirt und richtet. Er 
wollte nicht die Sphare, die dem Menschen beschieden ist, enone 
oder ihr entfliehen. — 

Ich erwihnte ,,einen Mann, den Hofmannsthal kannte“. Unter denen 
die ihm in jener friihen Zeit begegneten, war ein Knabe, wenige Jahre 
jiinger als er, ein Knabe, der ,,beriihrt von dem Verborgenen und Ewigen 
der Natur“, sich ihrer Geheimnisse zu bemichtigen strebte, der dann ein 
Physiker und Erfinder wurde und die kiinftige Entwicklung des Radios 
entscheidend mitbestimmt hat: Robert von Lieben.* Gesprache mit ihm 
haben dazu beigetragen, da8 die Figur des Wahnsinnigen sich dem Dichter 
kristallisierte. Lieben starb 1913, und Hofmannsthal hat sein Bild festge- 
halten als das eines Eroberers und eines Traumers.® 


4 Vgl. Hanns Ginther, ,,Pioniere der Radiotechnik“ (Stuttgart 1926). 
5 In memoriam III“ (,,Prosaische Schriften“ und ,,Gesammelte Werke“). 











A PERSONAL ADVENTURE INTO THE GERMAN AND 
ENGLISH FUTURE TENSE 


Werden Sie morgen spielen? Shall you play to-morrow? 
Are you going to play to-morrow? 


Joun WuyTeE 
Brooklyn College 


For a Germanist to project himself headlong into the shall - will con- 
troversy requires some explanation. It all came about naturally enough 
and quite unintentionally. I was merely interested in gathering material for 
a book! for German Americans, in which I wanted to stress cultivated, 
colloquial American English, for after years of association with thousands 
of immigrants from Germany and Americans of German descent, I had 
come to the conclusion that most of them quickly acquire a good working 
knowledge of English grammar and a large vocabulary, but that their 
speech and writing remain for the most part too formal, too literary and 
bookish, and anything but colloquial. In that respect they do not differ 
from other learners of a foreign language, for the common failing of all 
neophytes in a new language is to speak like a book, which, in a transla- 
tion of a German saying, is faint praise, — Dieser Mensch redet wie ein 
Buch — ist ein krankes Lob. 

Such bookishness goes back, of course, to the study of elementary 
grammars and handbooks, which stress the literary, formal language and 
pay too little attention to the informal speech and writing of natives. For 
example, Deutschbein’s excellent Grammatik der englischen Sprache de- 
votes only two lines to the important subject of contractions in English, 
and these two lines refer only to the contraction of the negation mot in 
such words as can’t, won’t and couldn’t. Since these contractions as well 
as a host of others are continually used, not only in conversation, but in 
all but the most formal speech and writing, the students of Deutschbein 
cannot avoid speaking very bookishly. (Incidentally, the average English 
grammar or handbook devotes even less space to contractions and other 
established colloquial usages and is just as useless for acquiring informal 
speech and writing as is Deutschbein). With this discovery of the under- 
emphasis or total neglect of contractions I had already moved to the 
periphery of the shall-will controversy, for I had to mention such con- 
tractions as /’/] and we'll (which are contractions of I will and we will 
and not of J shall and we shall), and to point out that they are more fre- 
quently used than / shan’t and we shan’t, in spite of the familiar and stere- 
otyped grammar rules for shall and will. (At this point I should add that 
I had read some eighteen years ago Fries’ study of shall and will in the 

1This book, American Words and Ways, especially for German Americans, 
which will shortly be published by the Viking Press, will deal, 1. with cultivated, 
colloquial American English and the difficulties Germans experience in learning it, 


2. with differences in American and German social forms and customs, 3. with dif- 
ferences in the national characteristics of Americans and Germans. 
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PMLA,’ and so was not wholly unprepared for the difficulties I was to 
encounter. ) 

It was not, however, until I took up the difficulties Germans expe- 
rience with English tenses that I realized that I had a real problem on my 
hands and that I was slipping or plunging into the shall-qwill controversy. 
I had gathered, over a period of years, a large number of examples of the 
faulty use by Germans of English tenses, which were attributable to direct 
translations of their German tenses. In order therefore to understand their 
mistakes and to provide the remedies for them I constantly went back to 
the German language and asked myself what tenses the German would 
be likely to use in English in translating his German tense forms and 
tense ideas. 

The German has trouble in English particularly with the present, fu- 
ture and perfect tenses, but for the purposes of this article I shall concern 
myself only with the German and English future tense forms and ideas. 
Though the German is very limited in his expression of future action, he 
is never in doubt as to the auxiliaries he uses. He expresses future action 
colloquially and most frequently by using the present tense, when the 
time element in the context supplies the idea of futurity, — and more 
formally by the future auxiliary werden. He thus has no shall-will per- 
plexities to bother him, for the German cognates of shall and will namely, 
sollen and wollen, are not future auxiliaries in German, but modal auxiliar- 
ies, corresponding approximately to the English ought to and want to. 
How then shall the German translate his pure future auxiliary werden into 
English and what choice shall he make among the many English pos- 
sibilities? 

In order to determine what the colloquial future forms in English 
are, I devised a questionnaire and resorted to a kind of Gallup poll. The 
results of this questionnaire seem to me and to several of my English col- 
leagues to throw some light on the English future and the shall-will con- 
troversy, even if some of my conclusions, though not all of them, may be 
found in the scholarly grammars of Curme, Fries and Jespersen, which I 
consulted after my returns were all in. 

The questionnaire with its introductory paragraph was as follows: 

If you are thinking of arranging a date for golf (or what have you), 
after having finished playing, which of the following questions would 
you be likely to use? (Give the order of your preference and explain 
any differences you may feel in the meaning of the various possibilities.) 
These questions are thought of as translations of “Spielen Sie Morgen?” 


or “Werden Sie morgen spielen?” 


1. Shall you play to-morrow? 5. Do you play to-morrow? 
2. Will you play to-morrow? 6. Are you playing to-morrow? 
3- Shall you be playing to-morrow? 7. Are you going to play to-morrow? 


4. Will you be playing to-morrow? 
The questionnaire was answered in whole or in part by 139 persons, 


2PMLA vol. 40, 1925, pp. 963-1024. 
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of whom 22 are teachers of English in Brooklyn College, Lafayette Col- 
lege, New York University and the University of Wisconsin, 31 colleagues 
in Brooklyn College in fields other than English, 56 freshmen in Lafayette 
College, and 30 students in Brooklyn College. While 139 is a very small 
percentage of the educated users of English in our total population, I be- 
lieve that this small sampling provides a good indication of current, culti- 
vated, colloquial English, and that a sampling of ten or a hundred times 
this number, though it might change the decimals slightly, would not in- 
validate the conclusions based on the tabulation of the choices of these 139. 

Comment on the questionnaire: A glance at the seven questions will 
show that what I was particularly interested in was the use of shall and 
will with verbs, both in their simple and progressive forms, and of to be 
going, — all as future forms. I chose questions which seemed to present 
future possibilities, and which a German might conceive of as possible 
choices for translations of the German questions, Spielen Sie morgen? and 
Werden Sie morgen spielen? both of which seem to me to be pure futures, 
the normal difference between them being that Spielen Sie morgen is the 
more colloquial and the more frequently used of the two. Prokosch in his 
Comparative Germanic Grammar states the difference somewhat more 
sharply. He says, “In New High German grammar werden with the in- 
finitive is usually designated as future tense, but as a matter of fact the 
future is more often expressed by the present (ich komme morgen), while 
the form with werden expresses probability rather than futurity.” This 
differentiation between futurity and probability strikes me as too strongly 
stated, but, however that may be, in the two questions given, only fu- 
turity appears to be involved, apart from the matter of formal or informal 
usage. 
ot my questions “bristled with implications,” as some of my colleagues 
put it, all I can say is that most of these implications are not treated in the 
conventional handbooks and grammars. And what is more perplexing is 
that there was considerable disagreement among my colleagues, both in 
the English and other fields on the implications and the exact meanings 
of these seven questions. Though I asked all those questionnaired to give 
their order of preference, some of them quite understandably found the 
situations suggested by the questions so incomparable that they believed 
that they could not satisfactorily establish a numerical order for the whole 
list. However, enough of the questions were answered in numerical order 
to permit, with the addition of explanatory remarks, valid generalizations 


for the whole list. 





Summary of Order of Preference 
First choice Are you going to play to-morrow? ........... 1.43 
Second choice Will you play to-morrow? ................++- 1.8 
8 The figures at the right were obtained by multiplying the number one for first 

choice, two for second choice, etc., by the number ms those questionnaired who gave 
the questions these ratings, and then dividing the total number by the number of those 
participating. The figure 1.4 therefore means that the majority of those question- 
naired rated Are you going? first, the decimal 4 being accounted for by those who 
gave it a second, third or fourth place. 
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Third choice Are you playing to-morrow? ...... Veeenweqen 2.2 
Fourth choice = Will you ™ playing to-morrow? ............. 3-4 
Fifth choice Shall you play to-morrow? .............0000 4-7 
Sixth choice Shall you be playing to-morrow? ............ 49 


(I have excluded the question, Do you play to-morrow? from my 
compilation, for the reason that a very large number of the teachers ques- 
tionnaired rejected it completely as an impossible question. 


Shall you play to-morrow? 

The startling conclusion to all who have been brought up on the 
grammar rules is the low position of “Shall you play to-morrow?” With 
its progressive variant it occupies the two lowest positions. Out of 139 
only 3 place it first. Only 2 of the 22 English teachers place it first, with 
most of the others rating it very low and condemning its use as “too strict 
an adherence to the shall-will rule.” The third user qualifies his choice 
of it by confessing that it is a bit formal. Not one student among 86 who 
have presumably been taught the shall-will rule for the third or fourth 
time admits using it. For the sake of those readers who may have forgotten 
the relevant shall-will rule for questions, it will be restated here: “Good 
usage demands, in asking questions, the form which you anticipate in the 
reply.” The application of this rule demands Shall you?, for the answer 
anticipated is, according to grammarians, I shall. (One grammar adds an 
injunction to the above rule: “The questioner, it is seen, must think _— 
of the answer before asking the question.”) 

The statistics on Shall you play to-morrow? gave me a negative kind 
of answer to my question of a translation for Werden Sie morgen spielen? 
— If only 2% of college teachers and students use this question, I cannot 
obviously recommend it to German Americans as cultivated, colloquial 
American English, regardless of what English handbooks say about it. 
Now there can be no doubt that it is a perfect translation of Werden Sie 
morgen spielen?, but a German using it will be speaking not cultivated, 
colloquial American English but the stilted “school-marm” English of this 
two per cent. 

(If my readers doubt these conclusions and want to check my sta- 
tistics by questionnairing colleagues, let them go to it. If the 2% is in- 
creased to 5 or 10%, the story remains the same. If they should include 
among those questionnaired cultivated Americans in the non-academic 
world, the 2% would certainly be reduced.) 

Will you play to-morrow? 

If shall in Shall you? is out of consideration because of its infrequent 
use, what about its first cousin will, which, as is generally known (and 
has been statistically proved by Fries), so often displaces shall, or is used 
interchangeably with it? Is Will you play to-morrow? a translation of 
Werden Sie morgen spielen? In the tabulation it stands second highest on 
the list in order of frequency, but most of those who commented on giving 
it this high rating, interpreted the question as an invitation or request to 
play, thus Will you play to-morrow (with me)? In other words this will 
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is not a future auxiliary but a modal, as which it corresponds closely to 
the German, Wollen Sie morgen spielen? It is therefore not a translation 
of Werden Sie morgen spielen? 

With Shall you play to-morrow? and Will you play to-morrow? both 
out of consideration for the two good reasons mentioned, what shall the 
German say in order to translate his simple future question Werden Sie 
morgen spielen? So far as the vast majority of grammars and handbooks 
are concerned he is “just out of luck”, for in these grammars and hand- 
books no other future possibilities are even mentioned. 

Are you going to play to-morrow? as the Trans- 
lation of Werden Sie morgen spielen? 

Fortunately there is for the German a perfectly acceptable and exact 
translation of Werden Sie morgen spielen? It is Are you going to play 
to-morrow? — It is placed first on the list in order of frequency, and 
if the questionnaire had completely excluded the connotation of an in- 
vitation to play, it would obviously have been overwhelmingly the first 
choice. It is therefore definitely the only acceptable translation for the 
German to use in cultivated colloquial English. In spite of its importance 
one looks in vain for it in the average English handbook. It does, to be 
sure, get a paragraph or two in Curme’s Syntax, Curme’s College Gram- 
mar, Jespersen’s Modern English Grammar and in Deutschbein’s Gram- 
matik der englischen Sprache. But its treatment in these grammars strikes 
me as either inadequate or misleading. Curme, for example, admits it as 
pure future form, but also states that its pure future meaning is often con- 
sidered secondary to the idea of immediateness or earnest pupose. To illus- 
trate these uses, Curme quotes the sentences, | am going to call on him 
soon (immediateness) and I am going to put my foot down on that (ear- 
nest purpose). To be sure, in these two sentences earnest purpose and 
immediateness are expressed, but quite as much possibly by the other 
words in the context as by am going. — The colorless German future 
averden can also take on earnest purpose in such a sentence as Ich werde 
das verbieten, and immediateness in the sentence Ich werde ihn bald be- 
suchen. Influenced by such interpretations of what was surely originally 
the meaning of the I am going combinations, Deutschbein says, “To be 
going mit folgendem Infinitiv bezeichnet eine unmittelbare bevorstehende 
Handlung und ist daher mit im Begriff sein, nahe daran sein zu iiber- 
setzen.” But this simply is not so. Granted that to be going sometimes 
has this meaning, it is used predominantly to-day to denote pure futurity, 
regardless of whether that futurity is immediate or distant. For example, 
take, Where are you going to spend your next sabbatical? and I am going 
to spend my next sabbatical in Europe. — These two sentences are equally 
correct for a sabbatical beginning next month or next year or six years 
from now. To recapitulate: Are you going to play to-morrow? is the 
only satisfactory translation for Werden Sie morgen spielen? 

Shall and Will Sollen and Wollen 
But not only does Are you going do service for shall you and will you 
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in the examples cited. It is a useful and often necessary substitute for 
shall and will in many other combinations, and particularly so when shall 
and will are not pure futures, but modals, as they so frequently are. It 
would exceed the bounds of this article to treat in detail the many cases 
in which shall and will are modals corresponding to the German sollen 
and wollen. A few illustrations may serve the purpose. The shall in the 
sentence, Shall we go to the theatre this week or next? is a modal, rather 
than a future auxiliary and the sentence in German is Sollen wir gehen? 
The German sentence, Gehen wir diese Woche oder nichste Woche ins 
Theater? is equivalent to the pure future, Are we going to the theatre this 
week or next. Similarly Shall I play now? is the German, Soll ich jetzt 
spielen? Will in Will the doctor see me to-day or next Monday? may 
conceivably be a future, but to me it has a modal quality, in other words, 
Does the doctor want to see me to-day or next Monday? In the four 
sentences below, will is in each case a volitional future auxiliary and equiv- 
alent to the German wollen. 

Whoever will may come. 

Let him say what he will. 

Will you have a drink? 

Will you be good enough to post this letter for me? 
The conclusions from all this are that the German must learn to identify 
shall and will as both future and modal auxiliaries and to cultivate the use 
of to be going for the German werden whenever shall and will, because 
of their modal connotations are unacceptable as translations of werden. 
This does not mean that he may not use to be going in place of shall and 
will when they are pure future auxiliaries, for certainly in cultivated, col- 
loquial speech as differentiated from formal speech and writing, to be 
going is often substituted for them. 

Are you playing to-morrow? 

But to return to the questionnaire: Are you playing to-morrow? re- 
ceived a very high rating and is, if no invitation is implied, a better trans- 
lation of Werden Sie morgen spielen? as a future than any question in the 
list except Are you going to play to-morrow? But what difference, if any, 
is there in the meaning of these two questions? Most of the teachers ques- 
tionnaired were unable to differentiate between them and either bracketed 
the two questions as equal, or characterized the Are you playing to- 
morrow? question as shorter and therefore more colloquial than the Are 
you going to play to-morrow? Only a small number hit upon what seems 
to me to be the difference between the two, though I admit that many 
speakers use them interchangeably. The difference is this: The question 
Are you playing to-morrow? implies that the person questioned may 
have definite plans for playing, a definite appointment or a match, 
in other words it is close to the German, Haben Sie sich fiir morgen 
verabredet? This differentiation may become clearer in other examples. 
I find e. g. the difference defined above in the two sentences, | am going 
to see Jones to-morrow and I am seeing Jones to-morrow. The sentence, 
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I am seeing Jones to-morrow implies to me an arrangement or an appoint- 
ment with Jones, whereas | am going to see Jones to-morrow implies no 
foreknowledge on the part of Jones nor any appointment with him. Sim- 
ilarly the question, Are you seeing the doctor to-morrow suggests Have 
you an appointment with the doctor to-morrow, whereas Are you going 
to see the doctor to-morrow implies no such suggestion of an appointment 
or a definite arrangement or plan. Admitting that these two types of 
questions may often be used interchangeably, I submit nevertheless that 
these differences, call them subtle if you will, may actually exist and that 
the two questions are frequently understood in the terms described. 


Will you be playing to-morrow? 

The exact meaning of Will you be playing to-morrow puzzled many 
of those questionnaired, for few attempted any explanation of it. The 
few that did, however, strike me as giving me a possible interpretation. 
Their interpretation is that this question is equivalent to, Would I find 
you playing in case | came to the club to-morrow, or in case | dropped by? 
I submit one other possible interpretation. Jespersen, Curme and others 
have noted that the progressive form differs from the simple form not 
only in time aspects but in emotional aspects, the progressive form often 
connoting pleasure (or displeasure) whereas the simple form is purely 
factual in meaning. — In illustration of this one might take two sentences, 
one with the simple verb form and the other with the progressive form, 
with the time factor identical in both sentences. The sentences are, / was 
seeing Nellie home, I was seeing Nellie home and ’twas from Aunt Dinabh’s 
quilting party, | was seeing Nellie home, and I saw Nellie home, I saw 
Nellie home and ’twas from Aunt Dinah’s quilting party, I saw Nellie 
home. 1 submit that the young man who was seeing Nellie home had a 
much better time than the young man who saw Nellie home. Similarly, | 
the slangy but very frequent [ll be seeing you strikes me as more heartfelt 
than [ll see you again, and I'll be waiting for you more cordial than I'll 
wait for you. Applying this line of reasoning to Will you be playing to- 
morrow?, one may possibly find more pleasurable anticipation in a game 
in that sentence than in Are you going to play to-morrow? This question 
may therefore be merely more cordial than some of the others. 


Summary: The conclusions from this questionnaire. may be sum- 
marized a follows: 1. Shall and will are not only future auxiliaries but 
modal auxiliaries and they cannot be properly understood or properly 
used unless these two functions are clearly differentiated. 2. The shall 
and will rules, as stated in the conventional college handbooks, do not 
reflect cultivated current usage, fail to distinguish between shall and will 
as future auxiliaries and modal auxiliaries, and are therefore quite inade- 
quate. 3. Because of the dual functions of shall and will, the pure future 
in English often requires the use of paraphrases with to be going or the 
progressive form, and Germans should cultivate these possibilities as trans- 
lations of werden and of the German present tense in its future meaning. 
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suchen und Angaben dariiber zu roma Folgendes wire vielleicht noch 
zu vermerken: : 

Alle Artikel iiber germanische Philologie i in der neuesten Auflage von 
Collier’s Encyclopedia. 

Etwa 15 kritische Berichte iiber die Jahresversammlungen der Modern 
Language Association of America, Monatshefte, seit 1906. 

Etwa 500 Biicherbesprechungen, die meisten in den Monatsheften, 
seit 1901. 

Ein Buch, das den Titel ,,Volkskunde und Volkstum in der deutschen 
Literatur seit der Klassikerzeit, dargestellt auf Grund der in Amerika ge- 
briuchlichen Schulausgaben deutscher Texte“ fiihren soll, nahert sich der 


Vollendung. 
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Thomas Mann’s World, 
Joseph Gerard Brennan, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $2.50 


This is a book that every reader of 
Thomas Mann’s works should consult. It 
traces carefully the gradual emergence of 
that Thomas Mann of the Joseph from 
the dilettante, artist, speculative Thomas 
Mann of Buddenbrooks and Death in 
Venice. And rightly the author puts his 
finger on The Magic Mountain, the book 
written after the disaster of 1918, as the 
grand climacteric of his spiritual progress. 

But in a larger way the book helps to 
raise a larger issue, one of critical im- 
portance to the Europe and America of 
today. What is the relation of the artist 
to the life of his time. In more than one 
way Thomas Mann is an epitome, not 
only of art and the artist in Germany, 
but in all Europe. In Germany the mal- 
ady was only more deeply seated. It be- 

n in Germany, but from there it took 
its way, like a pleasant and _ insidious 
disease until it became almost European 
in its scope. Perhaps it was inevitable in 
our growing scientific and industrial age. 
What it amounted to in effect was an 
almost complete divorce of art and poetry 
and literature of the imagination from 
life. I do not mean that literature ceased 
to treat of life or realistically and scien- 
tifically to portrary life — quite the con- 
trary — but there was a growing con- 
viction that the rules obtained in the 
conduct of life have little bearing on art. 
The artist, it was coming to be felt, had 
little in common with the ordinary man 
with his accepted code. He was a Cain 
with the stamp of uniqueness on his brow; 
he was a fugitive and his imagination sub- 
ject to none of the controls ioe the prac- 
tical every day world demands. He owed 
little responsibility to society — he and 
his works. 

In a way, then, Thomas Mann is Every- 
man. He is Marcel Proust and André 
Gide in France. He is Oscar Wilde in 
England. He is George Santayana. He 
is Pirandello. He is a hundred more 
whom one could easily name, who sound- 
ed in various language the refrain “art 
for art’s sake,” art for anything-else’s 
sake except life. Only Thomas Mann 
emerged Rn this great confusion. In 


the past ten years his great declaration 
has been heartening. “Art is intensely 
human, intensely humane, since it is the 
mediator between spirit and life.” The 
artist is the most human of men. “The 
man of art who “shrinks the human 
problem when presented politically” (that 
is morally) has lost his soul.’ It is strange 
that this should read like a new doctrine. 
It is as old as art itself. It inspired the 
Greeks; it is the clew to the Hebrew, 
the Hindu, the Chinese and all mediaeval 
and renaissance Europe. Strange that Eu- 
rope should have forgotten its own liter- 
ary creed. 

It was Kant, with his threefold division 
of the activities of the mind that first 
gave a metaphysical basis to the convic- 
tion that the world of art, the aesthetic, 
was essentially different from the worlds 
of science and ethics. I sometimes wish 
that the word aesthetic had never been 
invented, so much wild speculation had 
been done in its behalf. It was Croce at 
the end of the 19th century who rein- 
terpreted Kant in the light of the new 
science of psychology. Kant—Croce, and 
between them the growing conviction 
that there is a quarrel, an inevitable one 
between the code of science and the 
practical life on the one hand and the 
spontaneous irresponsibility of art. Even 
Goethe at the beginning of the century 
half ironically said: “To be a man of 
letters is an incurable disease, and so the 
best one can do is to come to terms 
with it.” And Nietzsche has this to say 
about music, that its hearers “wish to be 
transported by the artist into a state of 
dreamy passion.” 

The theme of this book is the docu- 
mented story of how Thomas Mann 
passed successively through the stages of 
this common malady and emerged with 
the age old faith that the artist is the 
most normal and the most human of all 
men — if he is a true artist. That he has 
much, everything, to do with life. That 
he is the mediator between nature, life in 
the raw, and spirit, that gives form and 
significance. ‘This is the doctrine that 
Plato conceived, that Aristotle taught, and 
that inspired all Greek Art from Homer 
to Praxiteles. Art is not a disease, it is 
not immoral, or even unmoral, it is not 
unpolitical or non-political. It is life 
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purged and set in order and made hu- 


manly intelligible. 
Philo M. Buck, Jr. 


University of Wisconsin. 
Prince Henry of Prussia. Brother of 
Frederick the Great. 

By Chester V. Easum. Madison: Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press, 1942. Pp. 403. 
$5.00 


Prince Henry has at no time entirely 
escaped the eulogy or denunciation of 
writers; but he has not had a scholarly, 
full-length biography. before the one un- 
der review. Even now Henry appears 
largely in his military and diplomatic 
roles, so that one needs at hand A. E. 
Grantham’s Rococo (1938), faulty though 
it is as a scholarly work, for a picture 
of Henry’s wide interests and of his age. 

Presumably Professor Easum has under- 
taken his researches on Prince Henry out 
of love for Frederick, as well as for 
Henry. This younger brother was one 
of the few people whom the great king 
cherished, and this fact makes the prince 
at once an object of interest and guaran- 
tees him to be a man of some mental and 
spiritual stature. Professor Easum sees the 
shortcomings of Henry’s abilities and tem- 
cage: and he cannot always forgive 

im, as in the case of the Rheinsberg 
statues; but he seeks to understand this 
temperament in the peculiar position in 
which an able prince of the blood finds 
himself when he is second in command 
to a great and despotic brother-king and 
then to an equally despotic but far less 
able nephew-king and grandnephew-king. 
His successful enlistment of sympathy is 
perhaps more than Henry deserves; for 
though it is a hard lot to be second when 
you would be first — or at least on a 
per Henry fared better than many royal 

rothers and uncles and had his day at a 
goodly number of courts. He appears as 
a successful man of the European world, 
whose name was not unknown as far as 
America, always dignified, serious and 
patriotic, if a little self-important and 
crabbed. 

Professor Easum laid the foundations 
for this study in the years when manu- 
script sources in Europe were still avail- 


able to American scholars. He has 
covered those sources in Berlin-Dahlen, 
Berlin-Charlottenburg, London, and Paris 
necessary to supplement the considerable 
published source collections on the pe- 
riod. He has had sufficient contact with 
the Prussian locale involved to reflect a 
feeling for it in his narrative; though 
more decor would be welcome and 
would add to the charm which the sub- 
ject possesses in no small degree and 
which Professor Easum has often com- 
municated. 

The author writes easily and with many 
felicitous phrases and insights; but he has 
made no real effort to reconstruct the 

ridd in which the king and prince lived. 

his reconstruction is perhaps not strictl 
necessary, in view of the Grantham wor 
and of the material which one can com- 
mand for that purpose. Still, a biography 
does not present a three-dimensional man 
until it has placed him in his rightful set- 
ting and measured him against his time. 
The excellent chapters on Henry’s mili- 
tary activities, critique, and plans, and 
those others, fewer in number, on his 
travels and diplomatic efforts are not 
= enough for this double purpose. 

ince Professor Easum obviously knows 
this time well, admires and loves it, he 
could have su d much more from it 
than he has done, especially since the 
Grantham work is not adequate. The re- 
viewer does not su chis merely by 
way of adverse criticism of this book; 
Professor Easum has been so successful in 
arousing interest and sympathy that the 
reader finds himself wanting to know 
more about life at Rheinsberg, about 
Henry’s education, more of the back- 
ground of Henry’s considerable, if con- 
servative, military knowledge and strate- 
gy. One would like to be able to form, 
on the basis of greater detail of Henry’s 
personal life, more opinions for oneself 
than one may, excellent though Professor 
Easum’s judgments undoubtedly are. 

When all is said, however, this is a good 
book and a really moving one at a time 
when Prussian history is so distorted. The 
work will not need to be redone for a 
generation. 
—Pauline R. Anderson 
Washington, D.C. 
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